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INTRODUCTION 


The authors have done me much honour by asking me to write 
an Introduction for this volume of their “History of Prostitution 
in India" which is to be published seriatim. The interested 
reader may well anticipate to see it completed in altogether three 
volumes, the first of which only is now ready for publication. 

In a sense, a request of this kind has not come to me as a sur^ 
prise. About a decade back 1 had the misfortune of incurring the 
displeasure of reiecting a thesis dealing with the subject of Pros^ 
titution in Ancient India, for no other reasons than that the infor- 
mation supplied was inadequate and the treatment was unsatis" 
factory. Now I have a great pleasure in commending the present 
work on the History of Indian Prostitution to the class 
of modern readers who are or may be interested in the study 
of so delicate and imoortant a subject as the institution 
of Prostitution, which has persistently defied, through many cen- 
turies of men’s past, all campaigns of the social puritans against it. 

I am aware that I have gained some amount of public notoriety 
for an interest evinced by me both in the study and cautious 
handling of the peculiar socio-economic and m.oral problem arising' 
from rapid increase in the number of prostitutes open or covered, 
as well as traffic in women and children in Calcutta and other 
Municipal areas throughout Bengal and other Provinces of India. 
The acuteness of the problem has come to be feJt also on account 
of a powerful advocacy of the cause of fallen women by certain 
writers of modern novels, Indian and European. This advocacy 
or appeal through the novel? has not been viewed without fear or 
suspicion by the custodians of society and of public morality. 

Upon the whole, the impression in this country is that such an 
advocacy has just served dr is serving to encourage sexual im-^ 
morality and corruption in all its nudity and shamelessness instead 
of restraining it or evolving a healthy moral sense from within. 
Those who are for leaving the institution undisturbed fondly quote 
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the opinion of so sane a jurist as the late Sir Guroodas Banerjee 
who is known to have considered it as a moral safety-valve to the 
social organism as a whole. There are others like Mr. J. N. Basu 
who would place much reliance on a piece of legislation in cop^ 
ing with the monstrous growth of the social canker within and 
without, and in improving the general moral tone. 

Neither tolerating it as a moral safety-valve nor placing undue 
reliance on a piece of legislation, I felt that the' best way to ensure a 
healthy growth of modern society, stopping all its possible leakages, 
lay in— ( 1) legalising by all means, even by the semblance of law or 
a show of ceremony, all known connexions of love or of passion ; 
(2) disposing of young widows who are unprotected or helpless 
honourably in marriage, or anyhow letting them know that they 
can be so disposed of if they are not unwilling ; and (3) founding 
in suitable places all over the country separate homes for the 
protection, education and vocational training of helpless mothers 
burdened with the care of children, of widows unprotected and 
helpless, of fallen women who are old and hagged or are sick of 
their open profession of shame and ugliness as well as of those 
unfortunate women who have been dragged by force or misled 
by clever tricks and are thus stranded. 

I refer to these modern agitations for the simple reason 
that the present work is a notable outcome thereof and is 
not to be appreciated without keeping them in constant view. 
Thus it goes without saying that the motive which has actuated 
the authors to undertake so onerous a task as this is scientific 
artd laudable, the obvious purpose of their work being to 
furnish all of those who are interested in the welfare of humanity 
in all its aspects, hether here or elsewhere, with reliable informa-- 
tion and data gathered from all the available sources. 

In this volume the authors have tried to bring the history 
down to the third or fourth century A. D., marking the beginnii^g 
of the reign of the Imperial Guptas. They have sought to follow 
and work out a chronological scheme from the earliest times and 
have adopted a literary nomenclature for the periodical divisions 
which is more or less an arbitrary one. Much may be Said for 
and against this cut and dried scheme. The Vedic ..hymns imd 
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the general Vedic literature are wanting in sufficient information 
about Prostitution or internal morals of the ancient society. They, 
nevertheless, represent an extensive literary and cultural back^ 
vground with many useful accidentfLl hints as to the internal forces 
of both good and evil, of virtue and vice and the contact and 
fusion of various races, tribes and clans serving as a great factor of 
social amalgamation. An insight into that background is indiV 
pensable to any work on India aspiring to be historical. It is 
with the side-lights from the corpus of Vedic literature that one 
has to watch how different social, legal, moral and educational 
institutions were shaping themselves. 

In connexion with the Vedic, precisely as with the subsequent 
periods, the authors have been concerned, not without some strong 
reasons on their side, to show that the commercial intercourse 
with some of the western peoples was accountable, to an apprrci^ 
able extent, for the prevalence of certain modes of sexual ^nd 
social vice otherwise unknown to the people of this country. 

For a systematic history of Prostitution in India, the term ‘Epic 
Period' has a real meaning, and it all depends on the discrimina-' 
tion that we are able to make between the contents of the earlier 
Vai^ampayana rescension presupposed by Panini's grammar and 
some of the Gphya Sutras on the one hand and those of the later 
Sauti or Pauraniki redaction presupposed by the Gupta inscrip- 
tions on the other. It may safely be assumed that the Epic in its 
earlier form was a great book of poetical ballads and historical 
anecdotes with the preponderance of importance attached to the 
chronicles of two ruling clans, namely, the Andhaka Vrishnis 
or Yadus and the Kurus or Kuru-Pandavas ; the contents of this 
earlier book of //tAdsa were in many respects similiar to, if not 
identical with, the Pali Canonical book of 500 Jataka-ballads. 
These two powerful clans, as appears from both the lines of 
evidence, were united by matrimonial alliances. It is also evident 
Apm both as well as from contemporary literature that Krishna- 
Vftsudeva and fialadeva of the Yadu . clan and Judhisthira and 
Arluna of the Kuru clan- were great popular heroes sufficiently 
deified to be worshipped as dkyinities by distinct groups of devotees 
or worshippers# 

A 
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The references utilised by the authors in the chajpter dealing 
with the Epic period are all culled from the Great Epic itself 
without any prejudice to the Hindu religious sentiment 
and veneration for the lofty character of Krishna and Arjuna 
evoked by the eternal teaching of the Bhagabat Giia. 1, for my^ 
self, can say that the authors have not unduly exa^stfifated any 
part of the evidence of the earlier or later Epic. Anyhow the 
evidence, in so far as it bears upon the subject-matter of their 
work, is to be judged in its purely literary or historical setting and 
apart from any personal consideration. The prevalent customs 
and usages governing the life of the ruling clans a'nd warring 
nations are the main point for consideration. 

It is from such a definite historical back-ground that the authors 
have proceeded to build up a connected narrative of the rise and 
development of Prostitution in its technical sense, and to acquaint 
us with all the various laws and measures adopted by the leaders 
and reformers of antiquity either for the regulation or the stoppag ' 
or the minimisation or the humanisation of the commercialisec' 
sexual vice. Here they have felt no dearth of materials from both 
Indian and foreign sources, which they have copiously drawn 
upon. Here, their treatment of the subject is happy, thorough- 
going and, I should say, satisfactory. 

From the fourth century B. C. onwards till the beginning 
of the reign of the Guptas, India was not a country in isolation ; 
her foreign interests grew by leaps and bounds racially, commer- 
cially as well as from the point of view of religion, ait, culture, 
morals and politics. It pleases me, therefore, to note that the 
authors have not spared pains to give us an insight into what was 
happening during this time among the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Persians and other civilised or semi-civilised races around. 

There need not be any reason for regret that the evidence 
of the Jaina canon has not been accorded a separate treatment. 
For, after all, this evidence, as will appear from Mr. Amulya 
Chandra Sen's monog. iph Social Life in Jainism, is merely 
corroborative of the information supplied from the Epic and 
Buddhistic sources. It has materially nothing new to add. 

The Deccan and Ceylon separated from the North by the 
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Vind^ya range and the Godavari have not as yet found a proper 
place in the treatment of the present Volume. The social history 
of these two places bristles with interest and, as I am given- to 
understand, it is reserved for special treatment in the second 
Volume. But it may be well anticipated that all the occasional 
glimpses that we have from references either in the two 
Sanskrit Epics, or in the Kamasutra Or in the Jatakas and 
Avadanas or even in the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, go to show 
a picture of social and sexual life which is anything but bright 
and happy. In the Ramayana, Surpanakha is held out with her 
cunning looks and aggressive offers of love as a type of female 
beauty among the Rakshasa princesses. In the Pali Valahassa 
Jataka and its Sanskrit version in the Divyavadana, the regional 
coast of South India is described as Sirisavatthu (SrisaviLsai), 
a flourishing place which was an emporium of inland and foreign 
trade. Whenever any ship-wrecked merchants happened to 
be there, the savage-looking and voluptuous women of the place 
approached them, naively offering them to be their wives and 
saying that they were all the more welcome, because they were 
sea-farers like their husbands. The Kairalakis or women of 
Kerala were considered along with Maghadakis as rare beauties 
worthy of princely enjoyment. 

The Yakshinis 9f Ceylon of savage fame cut a similar figure 
in the Pali chronicles of old. 

In drawitig any reasonable conclusion from the various refer- 
ences utilised in this work, the reader or the critic must leave 
sufficient margin for vilifications, exaggerations, underestimation, 
misrepresentations due to social, cultural, communal, local and 
caste prejudices, — in short, to hearsays and ignorance. It is gratify- 
ing to find that the matter has not escaped the acute observation 
of the authors and that they have not failed to warn the reader 
against this false step in judgment. 

It will seem equally necessary to distinguish between what is 
put forward as a theory and what is presented as a fact. In the 
Epic tradition, jfor instance, Risfd Dirghatamas and Svetaketu are 
credited with two successive measures of codified law, the earlier 
measure insisting on the loyalty of the wife to the husband as 
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long as he is alive under all vicissitudes of life* in theii^er 
fVieasure insisting on'Ioyalty on both sides, male as well as female. 
It may not be Hsiorically correct that such measures were 
ac^ally adopted or enforced by the persons named. The 
references are important, nevertheless, as setting forth circums- 
tances under which some of the Hindu people would normally 
think lik<* that. In other words, all that is important is expression 
of the views apart from personal equations. 

The authors seem perfectly justified in drawing a line between 
sexual immorality or promiscuity on one hand and prostitution 
in its technical sense on the other. The former may be, in fact, 
is, as old as man ; the latter is not so. As'the authors have 
inclined to postulate, prostitution as a profession or institution 
started from a set of peculiar circumstances. The clear hint in 
the great Epic and some of the Puranas is that prostitution as 
such was just a further step from concubinage, which was a super* 
abundant luxury with the princes and aristocracy. Concubinage 
arose as a female status in a royal harem out of the condition of 
skvery to which all female captives of war were indiscriminately 
reduced. 

Concubinage in a royal harem had in those days a twofold 
vicissitude to encounter ; ( 1 ) Promotion to the rank of a queen or 
even that of a queen-consort under special royal favour or to 
that of a queen-mother under popular sanction in the event of the 
deceased king having no male issue except one by a concubine ; 
or (2) degeneration into the professional career of a prostitute 
in the event of a concubine being stranded for want of protection 
and help, generally after the death of the king. Open to royal 
concubines as well as to those among the ancient aristocracy 
was initiation into different religious orders ; and even the ordinary 
courtesans and prostitutes were not debarred from this privilege. 

In addition to the passionate and helpless female captives and 
royal concubines and the girls born of them who formed primarily 
the trophies of war and gifts of peace or alliance, there was 
another fountain-head of courtesan life in India. Among some of 
the Republican clan, notably the Vrijis or Lichchhavis of Vaii&li 
forming a powerful confederacy of eight clans, a handsome 
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girl was considered a public property. She was required by 
usage to be brought up as an accomplished courtesan, having an 
easy access to the royal courts and pleasances of aristocracy. 
The ganikds of this class were expected to be of unsurpassed 
beauty and accomplished in singing, dancing, acting, instrumental 
music and other literary, pleasing and fascinating arts, as 
distinguished from the prostitutes from the first source who were 
chiefly used as agents for the gratification of sexual lust. This 
class of princely courtesans felt their usefulness generally as 
trained agents for the satisfaction of the erotic sentiment of joy 
and the aesthetic enjoyment of the life in its fulness, and 
occasionally as spies in state service. The Jaina canonical texts 
attest that the state or the community maintained regular institu-' 
tions for training up these courtesans. 

Among the masses of Indian people, civilised or otherwise, 
prostitution as a commercialised vice did not gain ground until 
at a late period when the charm and glamour of court^life 
and paradise fascinated them. Thus, historically viewed, prosti- 
tution descended gradually from the high to the low to spread 
ib contagion and network all over the country. 

Going by the testimony of Vatsyayana, one may, perhaps, say 
that prostitution in the sense of a professional woman entertaining 
several visitors at the same time or in quick succession by way of 
satisfying their sexual lust was rather an exception than a rule. 
The reprehensible practice is distinctly associated with Bahlika and 
Strirajya, evidently of North-West frontier notoriety. From the 
stand-point of moral hygiene the ancients used to think that the 
prostitute at her best was the concubine at her worst. 

In the normal life of the ancient society, whether favouring 
monogamy, polygamy or polyandry, whether patriarchal or matri- 
archal in its character, the sexual life was chiefly governed by the 
consideration of the necessity for the perpetuation of the line by 
procreation of children and descendants. Need of procreation was 
kemly felt, and the Brahminical propaganda went so far as to give 
a permanent divine sanction to it. The feeling created was so 
deep and qf lasting effect that the community as a whole was 
inclined tb tolerate or to connive at or even to recognise all kinds 
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of sexual aberrations iF these proved conducive to that single end 
in view. The death of a reigning king without a male issue was so 
much an object of dread to the people that pressures were 
brought from all quarters of opinion, responsible or irresponsible, 
to bear upon the judgment of the ruling prince to secure anyhow 
a son to succeed him, even relaxing with impunity all ordinary 
rules of sexual moralit>% decency and purity,— with the saving 
clause— during a time-limit fixed for the purpose and under reli^ 
gious sanction— (Z)^txmmrr w<i/aA;a as Pali “Kusa-Jataka” calls it). 

These and other sundry points of importance have been 
relevantly discussed in this work, which, I am sure, will serve as a 
sufficient food for serious reflection, and p^bove all, as an incen- 
tive to further researches in this field. The thoughtful reader will 
have sufficient reason to be thankful to the authors for preparing 
a connected and comprehensive History of Prostitution in India. 
They may be readily excused for certain inaccuracies in spellings 
and diacritical marks in transcribing some of the Sanskrit and 
Pali words. 

1 have little doubt that this work will act as an eye-opener to 
many who idealise the past overlooking the embarassing circum- 
stances that shaped the destiny of man and woman in their social 
and sexual relationship and as a book of reference to those 
who are trained to adjudicate upon facts as facts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALCUTTA 


B. M. BARUA 



PREFACE 


We are fortunately living at a period when a serious attempt 
is, for the first time, being made all over the world to control, 
regulate and if possible, to efadicate all the commercialised vices 
that are eating into the vitals of humanity. An intensive and 
systematic propaganda against traffic in women and children 
has formed one of the permanent activities of the “League of 
Nations" in pursuance of a paragraph of the Covenant, the 
Article 23-C which states that the members ‘will entrust to the 
League the ^general supervision of the execution of agreements 
with regard to traffic in women and children*.,. ...The Tenth 
Assembly in 1929 decided that an enquiry should be extended 
to the Far East, and with the princelv donation of $ 125,000 
contributed by the American Bureau of Social Hygiene, a small 
committee was appointed for the purF>ose. The Commission of 
Enquiry visited the East including India and Burma in 1931 and 
in due course si^ibmitted to the League its valuable report which 
has since been issued to the public. 

The social reformers of India, too, have not lemained indi- 
fferent to the gravity of this growing evil ; and during the 
course of the last few years at least four Provinces have made 
better provisions for combating this menace by the passing 
of Suppression of Immoral IVaffic Bills. Most of the Provinces 
and Native States of India are facing, though in a far lesser degree 
than America and the Western countries, the double evil of 
prostitution per ae and the traffic for prostitution. Humanity 
must be thankful to those men and women who have 
been making an honest and sincere attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of the unfortunate victims to human lust and mon^ 
strous avarice, and to blot out this standing blotch to civilisation. 

The Eiengal Social Hygiene Association was started a few 
years hack with the above objects in view, and has ever since its 
inception been attempting in its humble way to help this mighty 
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cause. But the workers were naturally confronted with many 
difficulties in their' way, among which the paucity of any 
Connected history of Prostitution with the past experiences of our 
reformers in this line can be cited as a fundamental one. Only the 
following of modern western methods was not deemed sufficient 
to cope with the situation here, and the Association keenly felt the 
necessity of a workable knowledge of the previous records of the 
Indian prostitute, her favourable environment, peculiar traits, 
customs and traditions, and the old provisions of law either for 
her protection or for her efficient control. It was chiefly to help 
the Association and other organisations of similar nature in India 
wkh such a study that we undertook to write a serial work on this 
delicate but important subject from the earliest times of Indian 
history down to our present age. 

Prostitution, as we have sought to show, has in India as in 
every other civilized country a distinct history of its own. In 
Older to understand the place of prostitution in our existing system 
and to cope more successfully with this ancient evil, it may well 
tepay a perusal of this history so that one may look back to 
Its inglorious past and carefully analyse all the facts and 
foctors that have gone to give an incentive or modi^ this 
ignoble “sale of the sweet name of love". Unfortunately a 
lack of adequate knowledge of the prostitute's past life, her 
present psychology and her future possibilities, as well as an 
appalling ignorance in the laws and circumstances under which 
she has dwindled or thrived in different ages and climes, has given 
rise to a oppositionist school which would wax indignant at any 
endeavour to solve this vital social problem and fain remain 
^ically reticent on it. 

Prostitution is almost as old as human civilisation. India which 
justly pretends to a most ancient civilisation of the world, presents 
us with an extensive account qf the rise and development of 
prostitution here. Like its cultu^ history and political chronology, 
the latter is sometimes wra.p^d up in obscurity and at dSuSt 
buried in allegorical legends and traditional folk-lores, mt 
Ipeak of the many materials that could furnish connecting Knla 
to the antiquarian being lost through the inadvertence of ages or 
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remaining still unexplored. We have tried with our limited 
eifoits to trace Indian prostitution to its ' fountain>head and 
to show as a result of our enquiry at which point of social evolu« 
tion it became inevitable, and how it passed through many 
vicissitudes to assume its present form and amplitude. 

We have also endeavoured to chalk out a morphology and 
an etiology of prostitution, considering all the while that it has 
been an infectious social malady breaking out in an epidemic form 
under varying conditions and diverse aspects, and leaving our 
more advanced brethren in a position to think out for themselves 
its prognosis and a course of rational and cautious treatment. 

Many modern Anthropologists and Sociologists have proved 
not without reason that prostitution is an essential constituerit of 
the whole marriage system as it appears to*daSr and wOsthe 
indirect result of the gradual development of the family on a 
patriarchal and mostly monogamic basis. It is for one to consider 
whether it may be accepted as a premise with which to work out 
the problem with any hope of success. 

The social reformer can ill-afford to ignore another truth that 
the world with regard to licentiousness and looseness of morals 
has greatly changed its angle of vision, if not materially progressed 
Many aspects of prostitution and its attendant evils may appear to 
us to have of late greatly increased, but the reader must not lose sight 
of the fact that the population, means of publicity and communi' 
cation, and transformation of economic conditions have increased 
still in greater proportion. Though it is difficult to compute with hair' 
splitting exactitude how much sin or crime has decreased since 
the "good old times", it is easy for us to determine that it 
has made away with much of its crudities, boldness and peiva*t 
siveness. in our present volume, we have endeavoured to 
furnish our social and religious reformers with some trustworthy 
records of the past of a civilised humanity m as to enable them 
to proceed cautiously and judiciously in dealing with the embarass' 
ing problem of prostitution of modern society without any undue 
bias for a cherished past, or with any prejudice against the immie'r 
dkte present, the immoral expressions of which are apt lo -be 
,oAm unduly exaggerated or unjustly condemned. 

B 
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■ It needs must be mentioned here that in one view, the institution 
of prostitution is the creation of a set of men born with a super- 
abundance of sexual passion and a society dominated by males 
who have utilized the noblest and handsomest handiwork of 
God not for the harmonious jeciprocation of love, but for 
the satisfaction of their savage lust. Man, since the dawn 
of civilisation, has, by dint of his higher physical capacity 
and a stronger intellectual acumen, tried wit'' a vengeance as 
it were, to projcc^ his wanton sexual nature on the character of 
women. While erecting a strong fencing of more ! integrity around 
his own hearth and home, he wanted to abandon himself to the 
most shameless caresses of a set of women, who would hire out 
their bodies at all times for some sordid gain. This desideratum 
went a long way in setting up the institution of prostitution which, 
eventually in the interest of a higher demand o*^ civilisation, was 
branded by many with a hot iron of infamy and accredited by 
some as “safeguard to the chastity of matrons and maidens''. 

We should bear in mind that an important school of 
thought considers that the immorality of the male sex goes to make 
at once the exciting and predisposing causes of this professional 
fornication, and as such, prostitution is described as mainly a 
man's question. The ancient law givers of India were quite alive 
to this side of the problem, and in their authoritative codes we find 
an attempt to put more check on the male advances than on the 
female surrender ; and they were never blind to the truth that 
by preserving the moral dignity of the man they could successfully 
prevent a wretched degradation of the woman, ^.'he question of 
complete eradication of this system did not troubl ^ the thought of 
the then social potentates of India by whom it was considered to 
be both a useful institution and means of satisfactic.n of a definite 
biologic need ; and this opinion has been re::ently repeated 
by the highest authorities on this subject in Europe and America. 
But that they, nevertheless, attempted a systematic n>qulation of the 
prostitutes and aimed at the relentless suppression of slave^traffic 
and abduction of minor girls for immoral purposes, 's evident from 
the details of Kautilya's “Artha&stra“ and some other Samhit&s 
modified about this time. 
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When Solon was laying the foundation-stone of a palatial 
public brothel in the very heart of Athens amidst a pompous 
state ceremony, it may be said to the credit of India that she was 
seriously thinking about the means and method of how best 
to combat this fell pestilence of social life. It saw the operation 
of Immoral Traffic Laws in right earnest long before the Julian 
Law or Justinian codes were given birth to in another part of the 
civilised world. Segregation in the modern sense of the term on 
the basis of regulation and conscription was unnecessary in India, 
as syphilis was unknown in any country of the old world before 
the fifteenth century. 

The movement of segregation had its inception in Europe 
about the vcar 1878 not so much from a sense of morality as 
from the necessity of coinbating with the infection of that 
obnoxious disease. The ancient Indian savants, perhaps both 
from moral and hygienic considerations, were often in 
favour of exercising some sort of segregation in regard to the 
habitation of the prostitutes, and accordingly their quarters were 
frequently confined to the southern extremity of a town like the 
German Kasernierung or Dirnenquarfiere, The aim of the 
present generation, hov^ever, is not only regulation and segregation 
as we understand thenr* now, but ultimately the eradication of this 
evil root and branch from the society; — a very noble idea indeed 
if it succeeds ! 

Whereas new factors are daily arising to make the problem 
of present'day prostitution more complex and less easy to solve; 
yet another danger threatens us from quite unexpected quarters. 
It is clandestine prostitution, which, under many decent but 
alluring garbs, has been plying a roaring trade. Over and above 
this have arisen a class of women, we mean, ladies, who have 
revived the traditions of conventional freedom of the earliest 
matriarchal society and who have chosen to forget all the 
true attributes of motherhood. Many of them are displaying 
in public a levity in their dresses, manners and movements, 
which can hardly fail to lead them to evil courses. Post' 
war psychology seems unfortunately to have revolutionised 
the whole idea of our time-honoured morality and tends to give 
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a far wider scope to the adolescents in their sexuad relationship 
in its varied aspects. 

In western countries while they are fighting tooth and nail 
with prostitution per .se, reputable girls have been takin*:? '‘a 
leaf out of the unprintvble diary of the prostitute and have 
with brazen courage equipped themselves with the tricks and 
technics and modes of selWisplay whic!) belong by long historic 
right to the fiUcFi da joie whom H. G. Wells once graphically 
referred to as the ‘ps^inted disasters of the street'." One need not 
be a cynic Lu! r .ly a realistic analyst to remark that these 'painted 
disasters' mav not one day preclude our own daughters and 
sisters. By the weirdest of ironies, the triumph of the whores seems 
to mark the downfaii of prostiiution. If an attempt at the eradica- 
tion leads to suiriiions ns described above, God save India from 
such a solution of the problem ! 

Nowadays many social dignitaries with a newer trend of 
thought want the normal sex-instincts of man to be suppressed and 
the time-honoured Datrwinian destiny to- mate to be arrogated to 
the Freudian doom of sublimation* But we should keep in view 
the fact that the female population is preponderating the male 
and the economic necessity causing the postponment of marriage 
of many young men and girls; besides this, the old-time 
religious beliefs and faith in monogamic purity are fast declining, 
inadequacies and maladjustment of married life are widely felt 
and the knowledge of birth-control is available to ail. As long 
as these factors remain, we are unable to imagine how and when 
that millennium will come with conditions favourable to the com- 
plete eradication all forms of prostitution — open or secret, profes- 
sional or amatuer. 

One must pause here to think over again what Parent- 
Duchatelet uttered in pious conviction about a century ago: 
"With prostitution itself ic is as with vice, crime and disease; the 
teacher of "morals endeavours to prevent the vices, the law-giver 
to prevent the crimes, the physician to cure the disease. All alike 
know that they will never fully attain their goal ; but they pursue 
their work none the less in the conviction that he who docs only 
a little good, yet does a great service to the weak man.** 
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We should not further expatiate here as elsewhere in our work 
on the merits and demerits of the question of eradication. Here 
we are just concerned with presentinc; a faithful piciure^gf Pros^ 
titulion in India — past and present, its causes, claims and relation to 
the wider aspects of social life, with th.c relative laws enacted from 
time to time, in the fervent hope that this will not be without 
some advantage to our social reformers in achieving the object of 
its elimination or regulation in a more effective and humane way. 

We must acknowledge our heartfelt gratitude to those authors 
and editors from whose books and journals we have often drawn 
inspiration and more often incorporated materials freely, and to 
our numerous friends but for whose encouragement we could 
not perhaps have made a sustained effort. We are particularly 
indebted to Mr. J. N. Basu and Mr. K. C. Chowdhury, members 
of the Legislative Council, Bengal, and Messrs A. Chatterjee 
and S. Ghose of the Publicity Bureau of the League of Nations 
for a keen personal interest evinced by them in our work. Our 
grateful ihar'.ks are due to Prof. B. M. Barua of the Calcutta 
University for writing a valuable Introduction for our book and also 
to Prof. R. P. Choudhury of the Judson College, Rangoon, and 
Prof. A. C. Vidyabhusan of the Vidyasagar College for some 
valuable suggestions kindly offered by them. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE VEDIC AGE 

It is an admitted fact that prostitution, as we understand it to- 
day, is a product of civilisation and a by-product of the marriage^ 
instiiution. The earliest history of every civilised nation testifies to 
the existence, and often abounds in the description, of this oldest 
profession of the world, India, the seal of ancient civilisation is 
no exception to this rule, and its Epics depict in striking contrasts 
the various phases cf the human society. Here in the sequeS' 
lered forest, the holy recluse buries himself in the deepest meditation, 
lives piously cut off from all the material amenities of the world, 
and strives after a stainless life of chastity ; whereas in cities, often 
the best king or the mightiest warrior freely abandons himself to 
the voluptuous caresses of his concubines and the most winsome 
courtesans of his day. If the Rama i/dn a and the Mahtibharaia 
contain beautiful descriptions of the best type and embodiment of 
perfect womanhood, if Sita and Sabiin gave the world the highest 
ideal of monogamx purity and feminine fidelity, it is also in these 
books that we find the immense power of the charms of RambhS, 
Urba^i, Menaka, and a h •'st of» other celestial nymphs, who 
could frustrate the penitential vows of even the most austere 
sage. Truly the ancient Hindus have frequently sung the 
praise of public women, but there is nothing to prove that they 
supported uniramm,elled growth of heiairism in disregard of 
marr age ideals- 
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Before we oonunenoe a systematic study of FVostitution in 
Iwfia from die times of the Epics, we shall take our readers back 
e> the pie^iBKMic times, the times of the Rigveda which records 
in a nidimeiMary way and with obscure allusions the manners,. 
OBioim and culture of the Aryans from time immemorial down 
•0 about 2000 years before Christ. The composition of 
al the Vedas must have, therefore, extended over a considerable 
period ; and ihodem Geological. Archteological and Ethnological 
inweaigMions have almost definitely proved that they are the 
oldest hanty of human civilisation available, if we may call them 
hiSBiiy at all In respect of stjde and historical character, the first 
Veda has been compared by some European scholars to the 
Fsalkns of David* in the Hebrew scriptures. 

As every reader of ancient Indian History knows that the 
Vedas diiefly contain hymns and psalms offered to the different 
gods, and to these were afterwards appended original prose for* 
mulaB for the peifonnance of certain rituals. The Atharva Veda, 
which is no doubt a production of a comparatively later period, 
dUelly deals widi "potions, drugs, spells arul incantations of black 
maaB commensurate with the belief in evil spirits current among 
the lower snata of the society". In the Yajurveda moral elements 
in leiigiQn have been extinguished by an elaborate and compIU 
oared sysrem of ceremonials which no longer served as a means 
of wQidiip but an end in itself. Not only does it show the four 
great social divisions hardening into a distinctive casre system, 
but a number of mixed or suheastes forming different strata of the 
sooKly. The metres, language and subjea'inatler of the hymns 
and litaniK of the different Vedas themselves clearly prove that the 
period of thdr composition was for too extensive to be treated as 
one, and com p r i sed several thousand years in its compass, 
Showing die ^adual evokition of the most ancient civilisation 
of human hisKxy. 

^tof. Moodoneu ooserves diat the oontertts or me Kigveda 
aremosdy mydiological. and to some Orientalists, largely allego* 
rical. They attach, however, mudi importanoe to diis mythology, 
not only that it laffords a glimpse into the early growdi arK' 
rievelopmenc of the prediisretic Aryans, but that "k represents 
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an earlier stage of thought than is to be found in any othet 
literature. It is sufficiently primitive to enable us to see clearly the 
process of personification by which natural phenomena developed 
into gods*." The student before he aspires to penetrate into 
the remotest and darkest regions of the Indian History, must have 
to equip himself with this torch'light of knowledge that the Vedic 
cosmology came to postulate the existence of certain divine beings 
or spirits that ruled over the different elements and phenomena 
of nature and also presided over the destinies ot mankind. There 
were bards and sages called Munis, Rishia etc. like the Druids 
of the pagan Europe ; they guided the nation in their gradual 
evolution towards ethical, metaphysical and cultural perf^ion. 
These Rishis who were the intelligensia of the body'politic, took 
up the role of instructors and ultimately became the Brahmins 
when caste'system came to prevail in the society. It was the 
Rishis, who as protO'types of national aspirations, discovered in 
course of time, the use of metal implements, various attcrafts, 
manifold devices of agriculture and industries. It was they who 
taught their pupils the different branches in art (kala) and science 
(lijnan) and initiated them into the mysteries of the worship of 
different gods. 

All forms of ancient religion had a common platform where 
they could meet and join hands ; but Aryan faith from its very 
inception chalked out a distinsuishing path of its own, which, 
of course, some other pagan nations tried haphazardly to follow, 
and it attained, in course of development, a stage favourable to 
the growth of the highest form of pantheism and panpsychism. 
When the early Aryans, casting off their nomadic propensities, 
settled down as agriculturists, they had naturally to look forward 
to the onset of regular rains, and jealously to protect their 
corns from the ravages of the draught, inundations, birds, beasts 
and thieves. When they saw that the regulation of the natural 
phenomena was beyond the control of themselves or their clan* 
chiefs, they thought that there must be some supreme being, a 


MacdonclPs Hif^tarv of Sans!:- ^autrature, P, 67. 
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mysterious divine power, which was supposed to control the 
elements. Their prolific imagination led them to believe in the 
existence of a community of super-natural beings — the Devas, 
the chief among whom was called Iiidra (Zeus or Jupiter), the 
Cod of the sun, rains and clouds. 

It was chiefly for the propitiation of this Indra, the God of gods, 
that the Rishis composed so many hymns and ignited the 
sacerdotal fires. But the mere chanting of mantras was not 
considered sufficient for His invocation ; so some sort'of sacrifice 
was introduced — sacrifice of something which they valued or 
esteemed. That is why clarified butter (ghee) in plenty and 
domestic animals like cows, sheep, horses etc. were consigned to 
the flames. The sacrificial rites were accompanied with a mild 
intoxicating drink, the juice of Sbma'plants. if the gods were 
propitiated and the people reaped a fairly rich harvest, sacrifices 
in honour of them were celebrated with the greatest eclat, in which 
Soma-juice was drunk in plenty, and at the end of which there 
was probably a manifestation of unrestrained oromisruity. 

But promiscuity cannot be called prostitution, especially if 
there be no marriage-institution existent in the society. In the 
opinion of P. Nacke, H. Schurtz, 1. Bloch and other trustworthy 
authorities on sexual anthropology, a state of sexual promiscuity 
did actually prevail in the beginning of all human development ; 
but it lasted a short time only to be followed by a kind of semi- 
promiscuity. And this state of semi-promiscuity gave rise to 
what is loosely known as group-marriage on one hand and 
polyandry on the other, which no doubt arose from a deficiency 
of women in a totem. This led to the establishment of mother- 
right or matriarchal society. Before the origin of marriage, even 
in the great freedom of sexual intercourse, there had certainly been 
a rudimentary sort of family-tie and the formation of a more or less 
enduring sex-companionship which, of course, ultimately deve- 
loped into the nuptial bond. After this, promiscuity was only 
resorted to on special occasions, such as in religious or political 
celebrations, when the rule of comparative abstinence was 
more or less deliberately tempered by the permission for temporary 
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outburst of licence*. Such were the states in the earliest Rig- 
vedic society. 

In the times of the later Rik and Yajurveda we find marriage 
institution an established fact. But, of course, it took hundreds 
of years for the institution to pass the elementary stages and 
attain some sort of perfection. In order to substantiate the proposi' 
tion that prostitution is the by-product of marriage-institution, it is 
now incumbent on us to acquaint our readers with the eight 
forms— rather stages of marriage through which the Vedic society 
gradually passed and all of which, at one time or other, came to 
be recognised by it. 

Sexual union of two persons or more (as in polygamy 
or polyandry), temporary or permanent, having one of its 
';hief obiects the procreation and care of the offspring, — an 
union that is sanctioned by the soc'ety through the perfor- 
nance of a definite ceremony, is called Marrings by modern 
Sociologists. The social potentates of the early Aryans, sometime 
after they had asserted their patriarchal spirit, tried to stem the tide 
of sexual relationship to a monogamous channt' ; but that was not 
an easy task to accomplish The kings and priests for a long time 
thereafter framed, but seldom enforced, strict laws of monngamic 
marriage. Everywhere there were, as there still are, nurr ins- 
tances of sexual variations of monogamy. Even in highly ....ii.ured 
societies we find vast number of men living dc jure a life mono- 
gamy, but de facto in a polygamous state. As James Hinton 
argued and Prof. Ellis supponed that rigid marriage order involves 
prostitution : whereas a flexible marriage order largely, though 
it may not be entirely, rendeii prostitution unnecessary t. No 
doubt, there was laxity of marriage laws though not of genera' 
moral codes, during the Vedic age ; so prostitution or sexual 
intercourse outside marriage was seldom felt necessary. Contemn 
peraty society could only sanction polygamy to the abnormally 
sexual man and polyandry to the highly passionate maiden. 


• Marriage by E. Wist^rmArL-k (Earnir^t Denn publiCAiion) p. 7 ; and StUiiivB 
the P$ychohiri/ 0 / b\ H. E’lU*. Vol. VI, p. 218. 

♦ Studif^s in tht P$ycholo*jy vf ^Vx V 0 I. \'l, p 50'> 
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Now to the eight forms of marriage of the early Aryans : 

(1) KAKSHASA VI bah a*— marriage by capture. This 
form of marriage was always attended with the forcible abduction 
or a maiden from her home by a mr.n, married or unmarried, 
while she wepi and her relatives had been wounded in offering 
resistance. Marriage by capture existed in early Palestine, Greece, 
Rome, among the Franks, the Norman races, the Mediajval 
Turks and the Slavs. The rape of the Sabine maidens by the 
primitive Romans is well-known to the students of History. 
“Rape-marriage*' though a highly criminal offence in modern 
era, was an innocent pastime with the ancient Teutons- But 
whereas in other countries the maidens were mostly captured, 
whether in peace or war, merely for an ephemeral pleasure, or 
to be detained as slaves or concubines at the most, the Aryans 
dignified the affair with a marriage form to palliate the grave 
injustice done to the girl and her rightful guardian. 

(2) PAISACHA VI BAH A — marriage by persuasion or per- 
fiidy. In this form of marriage, the girls were generally decoyed 
with various gilded hoaxes, and were compelled to marry after 
having been ravished in their sleep, in an unwary moment or 
under the spell of some intoxicating drink Consent of the two 
parlies, however, was not always necessary. 

(3) ASURA VIBAHA— In this form, marriage^oniract was 
made between the bridegroom and his prospective father-in-law 
in lieu of some consideration, money or some presents. 1 his is 
otherwise known as 'marriage by purchase*. It could only be 
introduced when woman completely enslaved, had fallen to the 
position of a mere chattel. The consent of the guardian of the 
bride-elect w'as, of course, always necessary. 

In this way, the rich people began to purchase and maintain as 
many wives as they liked, whereas the poor could not procure 
even one. The Rishis had also ifieir forest- homes packed up 

* if we looK into the derivative root of ihe Samkru ..ord VibaHa tmairiage^ 
we shall fnd Bi-bafia, meaning to carry carefully av/ay. In the very root of the 
word is embedded the historv cf orimorHial 
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with scores of wives. So, the indigent man was often for ce d 
to purchase a wife as a co'sharer with his elder or younser 
briuhers or some of his nearest relatives* This mode of polyondo^ 
which arose out of purely ecotK>mic teasotu, must be datanguished 
from that of the matriarchal period which rested on a natural and 
non-individual basis. The practice of patriarchal potyaiKby 
sometimes found way into a Royal household, not of course on 
economic reasons, as we shall find hier. Draupai£, the daugh^r 
of the P&nchili king, for instarKe, was given away in manriase 
to the five ftmdava brothers. 

Poh'andry b still praabed among sorrte tribes rending in tht 
Him&layan regions, Thibet, Coorg (Mysore). Bhutan and the 
Annamalai Hills in Travancore. The sale-marriage, howtewr, 
was not unknown in Mediaeval Europe. The Anglo*Sa»Qn'’s 
beteeitdttvg was nothing but a contract of bride-sale. The cusktin 
of wife- purchase crept into the Roman artd Byzantine sodieties 
during the sixth cetuury A 0. from its Teutonic bvth-piace\ 

(4t DAIVA VIBAHA— The daughter was gven away to die 
presiding priest of a sacrifice. In thb way the Rbhb were 
uselessly burdened with too many wives, while the parbhioner 
youth pined away for a suitable companion in life. 

(5) CANDHARVA VIBAHA— wasa marriage by tnuaual 
consent of the intending bride and bridge-groom, but without die 
express sanction of the society and a soldnn ce r emony. The 
only conventionality observed in its petfbrma*:oe was that the 
panies changed garlands with each other, promfsing in the name 
of God to be thenceforward faithful to the nuptial bond k was 
often done in a trice, as a result of bve at first sight 

(6) ARSHA VIBAHA— was the outcome of Asura 
marriage, it was, no doubt, attended with a r««emony 
and presided over by a priest who requited the bridegmom lo 
give the guardian of the bride a pair of milch-kine in Ecu of die 
latter’s transfer of rights. Among the Santhals, Mundas. Ononv 

* tf Jfttrimomiat ln»tiMiona tS VAK— C. E. H o— « A . yp. 

- 59. IS:'. 
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Kols and other primitive tribes of India, Arsha Vib&ha is still in 
vogue. . It is also found in some Abyssinian tribes, the Hottentots 
and other Australasian aborigines* 

(7) BRAHMA VIBAHA— in which the Brahma i. e. the 
priest without being a bridegroom himself, acted as the match' 
maker. After concluding negotiation with the guardians of the 
prospective groom and bride, he united the couple in front of a 
sacerdotal fire as a solemn witness. In Br&hma Vib&ha, however, 
there was no question of consideration or present from either patty. 

Here we might mention that in later times, another foim of 
marriage called Svnyamvara cropped up in the families of Chiefs 
and R&i&s. According to the Svayamvara form, the full-grown 
educated daughter of a king came forward before an assembly of 
marriageable princes and made the choice of her husband from 
among them at her free sweet will. Instances of Svayamvara mar- 
riage are profuse in the times of the Mah&bh&rata and rare during 
the Middle ages. It fell into discredit, as it often entailed a long- 
drawn strife (between the fortunate prince and the disappointed 
candid ir d als> sr' ^’lor-riovs cnpsns? .?n the oar: of eho hos^. 

(8) PRAJAPATYA VIBAHA — was a polished form ot 
Br&hma Vib&ha. In it the guardians of the prospective bride 
and bridegroom judged on the merits and demerits of the match, 
and the consent of the bride and the groom was always taken on 
the eve of marriage. The rich father of the girl always furnished a 
dowry for her daughter, and the father of the bridegroom or the 
groom himself contributed a quota to it which formed the 
alimony of the wife and could not be wrested from her by 
the husband or his relatives, under any circumstances. As coins 
were invention of the later Vedic age, originally utensils, trinkets 
or some gala-dresses went to form the dowry. This form of 
marriage was always, as a rule, attended with a sanctimonious 
ceremony in which the marriage-mafitraa from the S&ma or 
Jajurveda were read by the pair and the two contracting parties 
before the sacerdotal fire. Only Pr&j&patya Vib&ha in a 
somewhat modified form is extant in modem Hindu society. 
In the lowest strata of the society, however, exi^nuaicu rorms 
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of Brahma and Oandharva Bihaha are sometimes found. 
Banga marriage of the lower class Hindus, is undoubtedly the 
precursor of companionate marriage' which has of late been 
a craze in the ultra-modern West. 

In some time or other of the long Vedic age, more than one 
form of the above eight kinds of marriage were the order of 
society. If the marriage laws were at anytime strict of ludicrously 
utopian, the exponent of the laws never admitted of their stout 
enforcement. But society required every member within it, 
to observe some sort of marriage sacrament, when he was grown 
up enough to set up a household for himself. The Rishis 
enjoined that a man was half the entity as long as he remainec 
single,* and nobody should keep company or share the dining 
table with an adult bachelor. This was. we may assume, 
an un-fascistic form of the Bachelor's tax, now found in 
Mussolini's Italy. 

Endogamy was not widely patronised in Vedic times, although 
the widow was allowed to get herself married with her brother- 
:n-law. In Rig* co\-. v.c fnd in the lOih Mand^Ja 5dkra, 
20ih Rik) that the lady aumoi Gnosa says, ‘'As a wiclovv draws 
her brother-in-law unto her bed. as an affianced attracts her 
lover to her side, similarly, who pulls you back to your home ?" 
...In a later period, the law-giver Mnnu also endorsed the 
marriage of widows with their brothers-in-law t. Eighteen 
centuries, before Christ, we find the same regulation in 
force among the Hebrews. Judah, the fourth son of Jacob, 
had married in succession to a daughter name Tamar two 
of his sons — Er and Onan. These sons dying without children, 
Tamar promised to wed their last brother Shelah. 

The cult of chastity and invariable marriage morals were 
creations of the later Vedas, more probably of the 
Brahmana period. Dirghatama whose name occurs so often in 
Rigveda was most likely not the same Rishi who is described 


* Vide Atri Samhita, 2/50 and aUo Vyasa Samhita, 2/U. 
t Vide Jlfafiu Sbmhita, 9/69-70 6* -R. C, Dutta's Commeniaryon thy 
Hig-Verfa, 

2 
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by the Epic authors as being maker of the law of chastity 
for women, under a tragic circumstance. the story will be 
enumerated in its proper place. It is not hard to conclude 
that a society in wh^ch women were highly estimated by and 
equally educated as men and where reigned a wide catholicity 
in marriage laws, would hardly suffer any room for the sorouiing 
up of prostitution. There might have been debaucheries, worst 
forms of promiscuity or betrayals of the conjugal couch on 
saturnalian days, yet there was no prostitution, we mean, legal 
prostitution, finding a market for goods which the law does 
not condemn and which the custom of the land authorizes. 
When a woman abandones herself in obedience to the dictates 
of her heart and the natural attractions of the flesh to a man, either 
in wedlock or outside, be it for life or for a moment, that is love — 
that is pleasure. That cannot strictly be called prostitution which 
always weighs, calculates, negotiates and bargains. If* we call 
this love, prostitution, then we shall have to go back to the origin 
of mankind— to the very cradle-bed of human society. 

That there was a class of dancing girls even in Rig-vedic 
times can be surmised from the word occuring in several 

places of this thesaurus of the earliest Aryan civilisation.* 
It may, on the other hand, be contended that the word does not 
imply dancing girls as a professional sect in the community; it 
m ghi be that the unmarried girls or the ladies of the enfranchised 
harem of the period, danced on special cccasicns as the Roman 
matrons danced and sang publicly on Flt>nilin or of 

Ftiol days, and as the females or the aristocratic families in Java 
ar‘d Vali sti” do. The concubinage relaticnrhip was probably 
not in demand, after marriage institutions were firmly established. 
The 6th Rik, in the 95th Sukta of the 1st ManJaU, was perhaps 
essayed during the time when the idea of marriage was not yet 
wholly cr>'stalised. This sioka runs thus: 'Thev {Dimhn & 

(1st M. 92 S. 48 R.i i. c She il'yha or dav\ni like a dancir.g girl puts on her 
vituaVle iwclleries and as a cow >Teiids her udder Jar the time of mPIcngV so she 
bares her bosom." 
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Prithivi) ceiress him both like two kind and beautiful women; 
like lowing cows they have approached him in their own way." 

Now we must turn our attention for a time to Indra, 
the Lord Supreme of gods and men, and to Soma, the 
popular drink of the time. The Soma drink has been in 
vogue in primitive Aryan society before Indra was born, in 
other words, before He was conceived and acknowledged as the 
supreme Deity. Hence some audacious Rishi went so far 
as to place Soma above Indra, and they argued that the for' 
mer was called Jajuasj/a Purva i. e. older than the institution 
of sacrifice. It has been related that India when bom of 
His Divine Mother developed an inordinate desire for Soma 
drink even before he thought of sucking his Mother's breast. 
Such as it was, it was quite likely that dissension ensued 
among the various clans of the Aryans over the supremacy 
of Soma and Indra. 

In a subsequent period, a long-standing feud took place 
between two contending parties, one professing Agni (Fire 
or Jabivednh : the fire*god Brahma ) and the other 
upholding Indra to L>e the paramount God. Another party 
soon arose with the cult that the sun-god JUillra (identified 
with Vishnu) was the greatest God of Vcdicheirarchy. Thus 
we see that Indra was always the bone of cor.tention ; and 
his followers came off with the flying colours at the end of 
every contest. This difference of religious opinion and ‘practices 
sent many of the Aryan tribes adrift into other parts of the 
world, a branch of wfiich formed the prehistoric Indo-Euro- 
pean stock, and another Indo- Iranian stock, who were called 
.ditNras (Assyrians) by the Sdp/«-6r «<//!« 'Aryans. 

From time immemorial, there were two distinct divisioin 
between the conquerors and the conquered : me Aryans and the 
primitive non-Aryans— Kolarians and Dravidians. Some of these 
non-Aryans were nomadic savages constantly at loggeiheads 
with the new-comers ; lifting their cattle and stealing their corns. 
They were denominated as Da*yus, Danavas, RakhaaM* etc. 
and when subdued, were taken into the Aryan society 
as Duaas or Plebians. They were originally animists, 
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phallic worshippers and nude culturists. Though these con' 
quered non-Aryans professed Indra as the supreme God-head 
and superficially accepted the Vedic system of belief and 
practice, they remained still at heart wedded to their pristine 
form of faith. 

The Dravidians, though not fair-skinned like the Aryans, 
were not behind-hand in material civilisation, and sometimes 
their military genius was superior to that of the Aryan aggressors. 
They were also animists like their less civilised brethren 
and marriage institution had not taken shape in their society 
during the Rig-vedic age. They worshipped tree and serpents as 
well as Phallos and Yoni as the supreme manifestation 
of the creative force in nature ; and it was in their patriarchal 
settlements that we may reasonably expect to find the first dawn 
of guest prostitution. These Dravidians were as much 
free-spirited as the Piets and Scots of yore and could never 
be brought to subjection by the Aryan nation. They retired 
to the mountain fastnesses of the Deccan and preserved their 
independence, till the Epic age, when Aryan culture and 
colonisation broke for ever the monotony of their characteristic 
social customs. 

But thousands of years before that, in the halcyon days of 
Rigvedic culture, the Pants* a tribe of the Aryan stock, a class of 
merchants who traded both on land and sea, formed a vague con- 
necting link between these two rival cultures. The Panis construc- 
ted large frigates and sea-going vessels, were good carpenters as 
well as expert mariners. They had naturally to look for the 
raw materials of ship-building to the dense forests of the Central 
Provinces and the Deccan. But their business instinct was vitiated 
by a propensity for piracy, till some of them formed a so-called 
"South India Company" to establish better trade relations with the 
Dravidians — relations which were not always peaceful or un- 
sophisticated. These Panis have been described in the Rig-vedat 


* From p4nt iright have been derived the tour words of almogt the seme 
connotation ; Pana, Apan Sanika, & Bipani. 
t Mi9V$da. M. VIIU 66, 10 & also M. VI. 20. 4. 
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u extremeh iMnimonious, selfish, devoid of reverential semi' 
merits ano greedy like wolves. Most of them were very 
rich» and some were village usurers and others lived by pillage 
and plunder. Moreover, they did not suhsaibe to the Vedic 
faith : neither did they accept Soma and Indra as the supreme 
Deities, nor did they forsake their marauding habits. Maritime 
people that they were, they created Varuna (God of all terrestrial 
waters) their supreme Divinity, and afterwards, commensurate 
with, theic war>like spirit, added Bala (God of valour) to their 
characteristic cult. That the tenets of Indra and Soma were 
not subscribed to by some other cultured people of the vast 
Atyan community, it has already been mentioned. That the 
very existence of Indra, whether in heaven or earth was. being 
doubted by some free'thinking sages, can be deduced from 
more than one Riks* The Rishi Nema grumbles : “there 
is no Deva of the name of Indra. Who has seen him ? Whom 
shall we offer our hymns to ?'' 

These fair-skinned Panis, as dissenters from the orthodox 
faith, were also looked upon as Jtakhaaaas and as Daayua and 
weie being put to constant persecution. But it brought an 
wonderful solidarity amongst them and they were openly or 
secretly patronised by the revolting Rishis and the Plebians. Rik 
3 of the 22nd Sukta, lOth Mandala, says— ”We live in the midst 
of the Daauua who do not perform sacrifices, who do not believe ' 
in any God. They have their own rites and . are not 
entitled to be called men. O Thou Destroyer of enemies, annihi' 
late them and extirpate the Daaaa". Probably in order to embitter 
the schism all the more, and to win popularity with the 
lower classes, they took to some sort of animism, phallic 
worship, weird ceremonials and black nutgic, the insidious and 
alPpervading influence of which afterwards went to lay the 
foundations for the Kriahna Yajurveda and the Atharva Veda. 

In their commercial transactbns with the Dravidians, the Penis 
must have come in contact with guest'prosthution which was the 
prevailing custom among many South Indian tribes. Even down 
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to the first decades of the twentieth century, this form of family 
prostitution has been in vogue among some of the Malayaium 
speaking people of South Canara and Annamalai Hills. 
Curiously enough, it was in Southern India that the religious 
prostitution also appears to have first originated. The students 
of Comparative Ethnology of the ancient world will find that 
guest-prostitution has always been the precursor of religious 
prostitution, and where one has cropped up, the other is sure to 
follow. 

Now, the Panis were not slow in absorbing this vicious 
custom of the Dravidians, as if in exchange of what they gave to 
the latter from their culture and creed. It will not be too much 
to presume that the Panis with their higher endowments, refined 
guest-prosritution into a religious one. Gradually this new 
faith of Vanina and Bala ensconced in lecherous revelries 
became such an unendurable menace to the pure Aryan 
culture, that the die-hard Patricians could find no other alterna^ 
tive than to rise up in arms against these blasphemous practices 
and the abominable votaries themselves, A cruel and bloody 
war ensued in which the Panis and their adherents could fare 
no better. Atla-i a great many of the Panis who survived the 
ravages of battle were ousted from Snpta-Sivdhu and 
Brahmiiviivht {\ c. the eastern portion of Afghanistan and the 
Punjab, and the western portion of the Gangeiic plain of 
North India). 

These outcasts probably took shelter in the kingdom of the 
Dravidian Cholas and gradually got incorporated in their com-^ 
munity. While a few Panis who were made captives or 
subdued in the war, ate humble pie and were re-admitted into 
the parent community by the observances of Vratrya-stoma*. 
But the religious aberrations of the Panis never died ; it was only 
su pressed to manifest itself at times under, of course, a more 
decent garb. That the orthodox Aryans themselves in the course 
of time tolerated these practices to a certain d«^.gree and even 
substantiated them, can be proved by quoting many passages from 


• Vide Tandya Bra\mana. 
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the Atharva Veda. One 6r these practices was human sacrifice 
(specially children) at the consecrated alter. In Aitareya 
iBrcArnana (VII. iii) of the Rigveda we come across a Brahmin 
lad by the name of Sunahahepha who was about to be sacrified 
tq Varuna, the water-god, by Raja Harischandra, when the god 
Himself appeared there in person and released the victim. 

The dislodged Par <s who had taken refuge in the Malabar anc 
Coro.mandal coasts with their goods and chattels, gradually re^ 
gained their former prosperity. The Dravidian Cholas and Pandyas 
who were not only great builders of cities and citadels, but almost 
as daring navigators as the Panis, must have freely intermingled 
with and imbibed somewhat distorted form of the Aryan culture 
from them. Phallic worship was greatly refined, and iconolatry 
of Shivadingam was subsequently introduced. There remains 
little room for doubt as to whether the phallic worship was at 
all inaugurated by the Arayan liberals sometime or other during 
the capacious Rigvedic period, as soon as we come by the word 
Sianadevah (god of the phallos) in Rik. 5, Sukta 21, Mandala Vll. 
The student of Comparative Philology probably knows that the 
Greek word phalloa is identified with the Sanskrit pela, both 
carrying the same import. As the bull was found to be the most 
virile and prolific amongst domestic animals, the Dravido'Aryans, 
in course of time, transferred the symbol of generative power in 
nature to the actual organ of the bull. This is how the bull 
came to have had a sacred bearing and been known as a beast of 
conveyance to Shiva. Shiva {Rudra) was the God of night and 
thunder — ^a primordial Bacchus, under whose peaceful regime, 
the voluptuous ceremonials were always conducted, and thus 
the God bore the synonym of Briahadhwaja (i. e. one who 
possesses the penis of a bull). 

Now, the restless maritime instinct of the Panis, the Cholas 
and the Pandyas could never keep them stuck to their own shores. 
A band of Penis starting from the coast of Gujrat had already 
discovered the lands bordering the Persian Gulf and another vast 
tract of land as far as modem Cochin'China in the Far East. 
They tried, as much as they could, to reform the aborigines of 
these lands to their own interest and to create a demand for their 
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merchandise, till, either for some geological chaos, or for any 
political or social reasons, most of them migrated to the southern 
portion of modern Iraq, and established a colony near the mouths 
of Tigris and Euphrates. "Though thus removed far away from 
their mother-land, they must have kept up an intercourse with 
her coasts for a long time, mainly in the interest of their trade. 
The immigrants to Mesopotamia, appear to have left their new 
colony, after a long sojourn, not only because it w'as very'poor 
in timbers suitable for ship-building, but also because they must 
have been ousted from occupation by the invasion of the Semitic 
hordes".* 

Where did they settle then ? To the ancient Phoenicia 
(modern West Syria) on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
According to Herodotus, the venerable father of Greek History, 
‘they formerly dwelt on the ccasts oF the Eryihean (Arabian) 
Sea ; from thence, they passed transversely acors^ Syria and 
now dwell on the sea-shore'. "Here as timber for ship-building 
was Found in great abundance, and the sea-board afforded 
them numerous safe h?r^ours. they settled down and called 
their country Piurnicia \. e. the ’and of the Panis.*'t 
^ Thus we find, several thousand years before Christ, the Pahis, 
the so-CAlled reprobate children of the Aryan parent stock, formed 
the powerful Punic races of the Western Asia and carried trade 
and spread Aryan culture, not only to the coasts of the South 
Europe, but to Britain and Scand«navia§. "k 'c a strange 
dispensation of God" says Prof. Das in hii, htij-vodic India 
(pp. 194-195) "that both in the olden and modern limes, the 
selfish and greedy'merch'ants should be selected for the outspread 
of a pariicu’ar civilisation in other lands. As the European 
merchants have paved the way for i: e spread of Western 
culture in Eastern lands, so dfd the Panis also helped to spread 
the culture of the Easi in Western countries in ancient times. 
Of course, none were actuated by altruistic motives or a missi- 
onary spirit to undertake this noble task". 

• Rin-rcihc India by Prof A. C. Das (1921) 

t AitiP. M4, 

§ Lord Avebury's Pre historic Times**, P, 6I-&2. 
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Now leaving the Panis where they are, we Aiould go bade 
once more to South Indi&tp follow up die fate of die Cholw. 
Pandyas and other Dravidian tribes. 

Wave after wave of semUAryanised Giolas, Pandyas and 
others followed in the wake of the Panis and settled along die 
south coast of Mesopotamia and between the fertile plains cf 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. They designated the nevy oolofiy as 
Chaldea or Chaldees, the deteriorated form of Chola^Dam 
(die land of the Cholas), otherwise >t may be a crypdc 
condensation of the two racial names Chola and Pandya. 
These Cholas and Pandyas or in other words, Chaldeans, having 
learnt long ago the art of agriculture from their Aryan neighbours 
and being deprived of a supply of ship'building teaks in this 
new colony, gradually forgot their old warlike and maritime' 
habits and permanently settled on the land as peaceful villagers, 
though a minority of them retained a pastoral life. The 
Chaldeans and Babylonians had many ideas and institutions 
identical with, and not independent of, the Aryan culture, 
though in course of development, they made manifold alterations 
and innovations. 

Prof. Ragozin has observed. “In the ruins of Mugheir, the 
atKient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur'Ea the first king 
united Babylonia, who ruled not less than 30(X) years B. C«- . 
was found a piece of Indian teak. It grows in southern India 
where it advances close to the Malabar coast, and nowhere 
else".* This Ur in Chaldea, was the country of Abraham, 
famous in Old Testament, and it was in this place that the 
Hebrews originated and finally migrated to Palestine. So they 
were also a product of the Chola- Pandya blood. The word 
Ur is distinctly Dravidian, as it is append^ to the names of so 
nuny places of South India tO'day ; such as, Mahish'ur, Conrv 
ur, Chitt-ur, Warai*ur, Cuddalnir etc. 

Prof. A. C. Das is of opinion that hordes of Panis, Cholas 
and Pandyas also colonised Egypt and were the standaid'beaiers 
of Aryo'Dravidian civilisation there. He has also very abfy 


* Raeorin, Veiie India, pp. 30$-^ 
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and rationally proved in his research thesis* that the great Aryan 
stock was autochthanus in Sapta^indhu (the Punjab, a 
portion of Kashmir and Afghanistan), that the Dravidians 
came in close apposition with the Aryan culture not only 
through the Panis, but by the great sage Agastya and the sons 
of Rishi Biswamitra, and that the corporation of Panis, Cholas 
and Pandyas carried Aryo-Dravidian refinements to Egypt, 
Babylonia, Palestine and other parts of the Asia Minor, 
establishing the principal nationalities of the ancient world, 
and paving the way for Greeco-Roman civilisation. 

But every civilisation has its froth and dregs like even the 
best'made beer. And the Aryan civilisation was not an exception 
to it. Call prostitution what you may— froth or dregs of the 
society, traces of it could be found in South India during the 
Rigvedic ages in the form of guest-prostitution and religious 
prostitution, though the word ‘prostitution’ would be almost a 
misnomer here in as much as they were founded not upon any 
business instinct, but upon the strange religious belief of the 
people. During the later Vedas, they were possibly elabora- 
ted through an adhesion of the Aryan and Dravidian nations, and 
these customs were carried to Chaldea, Babylonia, Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt and other colonies. These customs were all the 
more consolidated on one hand and refined on the other, by 
the Aryo-Dravidian emigrants, in as much as they were 
completely cut off from the constantly opposing conservative 
elements and could give free rein to their fantastic imageries. 
This permanent segregation from the parent stock, the climatic 
influence, the new environments and the contact with the 
indigenous aborigines, of course, with the advance of time, 
wrought wonderful changes in their customs, manners, languages 
and the succeeding evolution of their national lives. But these 
ancient nations, have left enough materials in their literature 
and archeological remains to enable the ethnologists to indentify 
them as the adventurous and discarded children of the Rigvedic 
Aryans and their Dravidian neighbours. 

•* JUg-^ndie India, pp. 567, Cakiitta Univmity Pliblicatian, 192]. 
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The estoteric side of the Vedic sociology and religious 
observances have not yet been properly unearthed and placed 
on a solid historical basis. Su the student who cannot belie 
the ancient irradiation of AryO'Dravidian civilisation, should 
have, in the meantime, to accept this much hypothesis that 
the Frightful forms of religious and guest'prostitution that were 
carried on in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Chaldea, Phcenicia 
and other countries, must have had their root in the Indian 
soil, and that they must have prevailed in some, if not all, 
of the AryO'Dravidian tribes, in their nascent stages. 

The paramount divinity of the phcenicians was B.lal, which 
was no doubt Bnln of the Panis. Varuna, instead of Indra, 
had already been placed by these Panis in charge of the 
sky or heaven as well as ocean, and in Phoenicia, he became 
known as In speaking about the Photnicians the 

erudite writer in the Hintorians' History of the World says, 
"In religious doctrine they were more receptive than productive. 
As their life was so permeated with the mercantile spirit, 
they placed their divinities in direct relation with appearances 
of practical experience and desecrated the deep doctrines by 
material significations, by lasciviousness and by cruel practices.*" 

The cull of Baal or Indo'Aryan Bala was imbibed and improve 
ed upon by the neighbouring Midianites who again propagated 
it amongst the Hebrews about the time of Moses. Baal was 
represented sometimes by a gigantic phallus and sometimes by 
an idol with its robe drawn above his head, "as though to 
reveal its turpitude." All archaic scholars are agreed on this 
point that sacred prostitution formed a chief element of this 
odious cull. All women who visited the temple had to 
sell vinue to any srangers they liked and to deposit a 
portion of the money on the divine altar. 

The earliest Venus of the Phcenicians was called Urania 
which again nicely accords with Varuna of the Ar>'ans. this 
beautiful Venus Uranios being the daughter of the great Ocean' ' 
god. She was probably married to the Sun'god and was 

tfMloridni* HiMtory of tho iroriJ — Vcl. II., p. 354. 
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also called Aatartg which is none other than the oondenied 
form oF w and ^ (the one denoting 'dawn' and the other 
Vrife of the Sun*). 

Temples were dedicated to the Goddess Astarie ; the most 
famous were those of Heliopolis and at the foot of Mount 
Lebinon. Astarte was represented first by a female organ of 
generation and subsequently by a naked female statue widi 
signs of both the sexes. This mixture of two sexes represen' 
ting creative force in nature, was reduced to a^ most shame* 
less burlesque by the men and women who freely mixed 
with each other in the nocturnal festivities of the deity. Mon^ 
strous promiscuity took place under the cover of darftness, 
at the direction of the effiminate priests, and to the sound 
of musical instruments. The Phoenicians, to boot, if the testi- 
mony of Eusebius can be relied upon, prostituted their virgin 
daughters to strangers, to the greater glory of antiquity.* . 

In Chaldea and Babylonia guest-prostitution and sacred 
prostitution went hand in hand for centuries together, till one 
overlapped the other. The Summerians who founded Baby* 
Ionia not less than seven thousand years before Christ, were 
a mixed race of the Aryans and the Dravidians.t Their supreme 
God was Ea,_ who received oblations under the form Of a 
serpent. Ea was no doubt AK (serpent) of the Aryo-Dravidians 
who thus symbolised the mother earth. 

The name of the Babylonian Venus was Mylitta who, we 
suspeict, was imported from Southern India. Now we must quote 
Herodotus here to depict the frightful custom that centred round 
the temple of Mylitta. "Every woman bom in the land b obliged, 
once in her life to repair to the temple of Venus to ^ve herself 

to a stranger One sees lanes separated by. ropes which 

have been stretdted. The stangers walk up and down dda 
kn^ to select women to their liking. When a* woman has 

taken her place in this larw, she is not permitted to ictum 

- . 

• 

* Mktam efPiwlUmHam by. Piui Lioeix, p. 

t VUa Atieiant Hiakirp Site NaarMaat. byK.R. Htl, Qu^ V* 
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home until some stranger has cast silver upon her knees and 
has had intercourse with her outside the sacred place. However 
modest the sum, it cannot be refused nor it is permitted her 
to repulse anyone. Finally when she has acquitted of what 
she owed the goddess, by abandoning herself to a stranger, 
she returns home. After that whatever sum is offered, it is 
not possible to seduce her. Those who have an elegant 
figure and beauty do not remain long in the temple, but the 
ugly ones sometimes remain three or four years.”* It will not 
be too much to presume that a microcosmic replica of this practice 
had been in existence in southern India among many tribes 
of the Cholas, Pandyas and Cheras, probably not as a general, 
compulsory observance, and that this practice of waiting 
in the temple-compound to fulfill the vows of God, 
must have given birth in the Pauranic ages to the custom of 
Devadaahis who like the vestal virgins of pagan Rome, were dedi- 
cated for life to the temple of gods and though it was required of 
them by stern medieval law-givers to live in strictest purity, took to 
prostitution sub rosa in the name of religion. We shall speak 
more of these Devadashis in the subsequent volume of our work. 

This sacred prostitution together with guest-prostitution 
permeated through all the Semitic tribes of Asia, including the 
Caanites, Maobites, Mediantites, Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians 
Hebrews etc. Phallic worship was the rule with almost all 
the societies in Asia Minor. Thus we see, "Phallic emblems 
for averting evil were plentiful ; even the summit of the 
tomb of Alyattes is crowned with an enormous one of stone 
about 9 ft. in diameter”. t 

It was , in Egypt that sacred prostitution attained the 
highest peak of perfection. The principal dieties of the 
Egyptions were Osiris (Sun) and Isis (Earth), like Indian Shiva 
and Skakti, who were, we suppose, first formulated by the 
Dravidians. Bull was sacred to Shiva as well as Indra, and curiously 
enough to the Egyptian Osiris also. Horse, goat and calf-sacrifioe 

• Herodotus, BK. I. I. 99. 
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on divine altars were much in vogue in Egypt as in Vedic India. 
The cult of Osiris and Isis which we need not discuss here at 
length, gave rise to universal debaucheries within and outside 
the temple. The priests, the self-made plenipotentiaries of the 
gods, apart from the regular worship of them, took as their duty 
to initiate the neophytes of both sexes into the material mysteries 
of Cupid. 

An annual fair was held in the neighbourhood of the 
temple where about seven hundred thousand pilgrims gathered 
to abandon themselves to incredible lechery. But prostitution 
was forbidden inside the temple proper ; and according to 
Herodotus, *'the Egyptains are the first, who out of religious 
scruples, forbade one to enter holy places after having had 
commerce with women and without having been washed clean". 
In Pauranic ages, in India, we find strict injunction of abolution 
before visiting a shrine. The Egyptians were quick to outstrip 
the stage of guest-prostitution and to pass over into the legal 
prostitution with all its primitive naivete. Even about 2500 
years before Christ, we find in Egypt, a set courtezan’^ who 
maintained, down to 400 b. C., a reputation of posscssir.g 
incomparable talents for satisfying irreconciliable human lusts. 

At the fag-end of the long Vedic Age, we find, in India also, 
the rising of a similar class who trafficed in their virtue and were 
protected and authorised by the laws of the land. This was 
what we may call the birth of legal or real prostitution. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BRAHMANIC PERIOD & THE EPIC AGE. 

The illustrious Eliphinstone in his History of India observed 
not of course without reason that in Indian History “no date of 
a public event can be fixed before the invasion of Alexander". 
Professor Cowell, the reriowned editor of the fifth edition of 
Eliphinstone's monumental work« commenting upon this state^ 
mem remarked that the dictum almost holds good throughout the 
whole of Hindu Period and ended by saying that "It is only at 
those points where other nations came into contact with the 
Hindus that we are able to settle any details accurately." But 
during the last* ninety years, the researches of a multitude 
of scholars on Indian antiquities have much weakened the 
foundation of Eliphinstone and Cowell's proposition and have 
enabled us to determine with approximate accuracy many 
important dates before the invasion of Alexander, “sufficient for 
most purposes'*. 

The historian who attempts to throw light upon the remotest 
past of any nation, must first of all recognise the intrinsic value 
of and be content with relying, to a great extent, upon the 
traditons and hearsays as embodied in its ancient literature ; though 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the results of historical 
researches when based upon traditionary materials, are inferior 
both in certainty and authenticity to those obtainable for periods 
of which the facts can be or have been attested by contemporary 
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evidence. Truly, in India, with a few outstanding exceptions, 
contemporary evidence of any kind is lacking before the invasion 
of Alexander. 

Even contemporary evidence, in the opinion of such stout 
historians like Vincent A. Smith, cannot be accepted without 
criticism or scepticism. "The flattery of courtiers” Smith 
remarks,* "the vanity of kings, and many other clouds which 
obscure the absolute truth, must be recognised and allowed 
for. Nor is if possible for the writer of a history, however 
great may be his respect for the objective fact, to eliminate 
altogether his own personality”. And lastly the learned historian 
opines : "Indian history has been too much the sport of 
credulity and hypothesis, inadequately checked by critical 
judgment of evidence, or verification of fact ; and ‘the opinion 
of the foreman', to use Goethe’s phrase, cannot be implicitly 
followed.” 

European scholars, wilfully or inadvertently, have done a 
great injustice to Vedic and Epic chronology. From the time 
of Max Muller down to that of Prof. Rapson, they have 
decidedly shown short-sightedness in the estimation of Vedic and 
Epic Ages and in assigning rational dates to them. Max Muller 
in his introduction to Rigveda Samhita, most arbitrarily and 
unwarrantably affixed the dates of the earliest Veda to be 
1200-1000 B. C. and those of the other Vedas to be 1000-800 
B. C. Buhler, a faithful disciple that he was of this adept maker of 
mystic chips of the sacred East from a dingy German vvorkshop, 
supported Muller's award of Vedic dates and has gone so far 
as to assert that the recapitulating portions of the Vedas 
(Sutras) were produced at best 150 or 200 years earlier than 
Panini, the great Sanskrit Grammarian who flourished probably 
between 400 and 300 B. C.. 

Then, there were other Orientalists, such as Dr. Hang 
(in his Introduction to the Aitarnja Brnhmana), Prof. Whitney 
(in his Introduction to the Sanskrit Oram mar) and others who 
generously fixed the date of Vedic composition to be some 
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whm from 240O«2Q0O B. C.. But PtoF. Rapson, honourably 
eeeupying the Sanskrit Chair in the University of Cambridge, hat 
lately outwitted all his predecessors by supponing Prof. Keith’s 
views most unreasonably and without adducing sufficient proofs, 
that the civilisation of the Brahmana literature must have flourished 
between 800<^00 B. C.*. 

The great Vedic Age may be precisely divided into 
four stages or periods ; the Chhandas, the Mantra, the Brahmana 
and the Sutra. But for our present purpose, we might be content 
with broadly dividing the age into two : (I) the Mantra Period or 
the period of the Vedas proper and (2t the Brahmana . period.* the 
period of the prose commentaries or the applied form, of the 
Mantras. In the preceding chapter, we have marked the beginning 
of the proper /Vedic period indefinitely during the Neolithic age. 
as no human brain without any documentary evidence or any 
confirming remains or relic can fix the date with hair-splitting 
exaaitude. Where the Wnitney school has begun, we have ended 
there : in other words, we have closed the Mantra period at about 
2400 B. C. which is followed, no doubt, by the Brahmsna Period. 

Recent excavations at Ur (South Iraq). Boghuzkoi (N. Iraq), 
Tel«el*amama (Egypt). Mahenzo-daro (Sind), Harappa (Mont- 
gomery Dist.. the Punjab), Lauriya Nandangarh etc. have upset 
all the conservative theories of the old Mullerian school and 
the calculations of Whitneys have been made superannuated. But 
long before this. Prof. Jacobi. Lokemanya Tilak and a few others 
tried in their own individual ways to fix the date of the Vedic Age 
from the iruemal evidence available from the astronomical data 
recorded in the Vedas. From these, tite former has proven that 
the Veda-Mantras were composed from 4500 to 2500 B. C.t and 
the btier has shewn that the Rishis were inspired with them pro- 
bably during the time between 6000 and 4000 B. C.S. The great 


* 3a« Camhridg* Hittaru of India (in S Volt.) Edited by E. J. Rereon 
M. A. Vet I. pete t^ (the muur reftrred to hu been wiinen by Prof. A* 
BmiedUe Keith, 0. C L. 0. Lin.). 
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Indian antiquarian Mr. Kameswar Aiyar, on thi basis of oons> 
tollary position of the Krittika Nakshafa, as noted in Shalapatha 
Brahmana, has, a few years ago. worked out die same result 
as Prof. Jacobi, and he conclusively proved that the age of the 
Brahmanas should be dated with much plausibility from 2300 
to 2000 B. C.. Tilak had assigned 2500 B. C. as the time of 
Shatapatha Brahmana. Dr. M. Wintemitz has been agreeable 
to this invulnerable theory .and quashed with cogentreasons all 
the nicely-concocted hypotheses of the Buhlers and Keiths who 
have been trying always for reasons best known to them, to 
underestimate the chronology of ancient India*. 

We are, however, beginning the Brahmana period roughly 
ftom 2400 B. C., though it is difficult for us to determine with exact 
precision the time when it came to a close. Practically, all these 
periods over'Iapped into each odier and it is not possible for 
the students to allot a clear line of demarcation between any 
two of them. It is certain that a substantial portion of the 
Atharva Veda and some mantras of the Rik and Yajur- Vedas were 
composed during the Brahmana period. In the light of the modem 
researches of Mr. Aiyar and other Indian scholars on the line, 
we may fairly suppose that the Brahmana period ended som^ 
where between 2000 B. C. and 1800 B. C 

Now, a few words on the subject of prostitution in die 
Brahmana Age. 

We have already spoken at some length about the coibnio 
sation of the Aryo-Dravidian adventurers throughout Persia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt and many lands in the Far West, during the Rig' 
vedic period. These settlers, in course of time, forgot, though not 
completely, their place of origin and their protogenal fathers, just 
as the Normans of Normandy once forgot that they otginally be' 
longed to SceCndanavia or the Ottoman Turks that Central Asia 
was once their primitive abode. The influence of the native popu* 
Udon, die climatt and environment and other insuperable factors 
gradually alienated them from their modierland and wrought 
distinctive changes in their habits, customs, language and culture. 

~ M. Wintiwiitt in telfcw on-TIwAeB BfewVaJt^at puMMirila 

(tflMiMi JtWjMa Nownbir, ISO. 
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Thiv rattJned, nevenhelesi, some of thdr pristine qualities end 
pnlivved adeast a ttioe of the AryO'Dravidian culture with wMdt 
th^ had once permeated the whole of Asia Minor, north Africa 
and dark Europe. That for many centuries together they kept up 
an intercourse with India mainly in the shape of maritime trade 
and even loved to christen their gods and men with Aiyan 
names, has been adequately proved by the present day 
archeologists. Atleast one fact of interest can adduced from the 
tenaeoita tOes recently exhumed at Boghuz-koi. These plates 
record the treaty between Subbilu Suma, King of the Hittites and 
Mittniaja, King of Mittani (N. Iraq). Both of these kings lived in 
about 1400 B. C. In them occur invocatiora to some of the 
•ods of the Vedic pantheon, such as, Indra, Mittra, Varuna and 
and F4asatyas (two Aswinis).* A few tablets among the exca* 
vuions at Tel'>el<amarna, have been iderttified as correspendence 
of some West Asiatic princes addressed to the Egyptian Pharaos 
between f470 B. C. and l400 B. C. Curiously enough, all thew 
p rinces bore Aryan names, one of them having subscribed himself 
as LoMTCfta (Darharatha). 

Great ^^ologists like Mictun, after observing a striki.'^g 
CMemblanoe to the skulls of the Egyptian races and Indian races 
of antiquity and wonderful similiariiy in the manners, social 
OMtoms. religious beliefs and observances of these two widely 
WpaT«*»t nations, went to suggest that “the ^ptians had one 
day been emigrants From India.” Now, Menes ( an altered 
(bmi of Jfitiii ? ) was the first king who established dynastic 
nde about 4300 B. C. from which Egyptian history and civili* 
aarion aie said to have commenced. Then it can safely be con- 
jaamed that the emigration took place long before this. 

[hiring the Brahmana period and even after, till their national 
dattrioration. the ^yptians kept up direct or indirect relation 
(dwoiigh the Pheanicians) wkh India. These two widely diver* 
gmt branches of the same geneological tree— the Egyptians and 
Indians, not only exchanged peococks, sandal-woods etc. weh 
ban of gold and silver, but also newer thoughts and usages that 


* Aaraal ef JataMe geewitr. No. 35. pp. 722-23 (1903). 
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evolved in their respective s ocieties. Mummies, three to four 
thousand years old. have beendisinteied sikJ found to have been 
wrapped up in Indian Muslin, proving the correlation of them 
two great nations. In the pyramidal caiscombs of 7iutan>Khamen 
several articles have been found out beating remarkable 
resemblance to Indian type and character. 

As India once bore in her soil the seed and plant of'pha8iP« 
worship which was carried over to other countries of antiquAf' 
by her emigrating sons, and around which gradually clustered tire 
cult of virgin, the mysteries of Mylitia artd different aspects of 
religious prostitution, similiarly ^ypt was the rtatal chamber of 
legal or real prostitution, shorn of ail religious solemnity or per* 
sonal romance. It was from ^pt that legal prostitution found 
way into India, sometime or other during the Brahmana period. 
No doubt, the avaricous Phoenicians first hit upon the idea of 
placing sacred prostitution on a business pedestal and took up the 
question of personal lucre in the ot^rvanoe of a religious rile. 
Thinking it to be nothing better than a 'pious trickery,' the ^[yp* 
tians in course of evolution divested it of all its quashteligioas 
apparel and put prostitution on a purely business basb. 

In Brahman ic India, marriage morals were in the p roe m 
of being highly refined and remodelled: the cult of chasti^^ 
in marriage, virginal purity and ideal of strict monogamio.life 
were being gradually established. The caste system had graMm 
sufficiently old and was tending to become a hesedilaiy 
institution. The lower forms of marriage were being circumscribed 
and greatly disparaged by the Aryan savants. It was enjobied 
that Brah'itim ( the priest and instructor class ) should reSMl SO 
Brahma and Prajapatya forms of marriage only ; the 
( the administrator and warrior class ) should take to Gandhaiva 
and Rakshasa forms, and the (the trader and foimdr 

dass ) ought only observe the Ashura . form : while for die 
Surira ( the labour and the menial class) both Ashura and. 
Faisacha forms were recommended. 

In tise times of the Rigveda, marriage rules were of dw sini0* 
lest kind, confined to such ones as only proh i b iled union of 
brother and sigier or fMher and daughter. The Bmhinai)a« 
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wicdy prohibited mairiage with agnates or cognates, with anyt 
relations of the fourth degree ; they required that a man must 
marry within his own caste, othetwise, h should be into a lower 
caMe, though these rules were sometimes taken exception to. 
Practically we find many instances of inter^aste marriage even in 
high life of the great Hindu society upto the end of dte Pauranic 
age. 

Disparity in laoour and economic compelxity in the society 
became for the first time manifest in this period. Bread'winning 
avocation weaned many people away from their cosy fire<«ide and 
peaceful village-life, and tempted them to plunge head-long into 
the **city*s strife." Under these circumstances, it was inevitable diet 
the Egyptian merchandise would find a ready market here, and 
prostitution should pass from the religious fete over into the deeper 
folds of society— into the people's everyday life and into the laws. 
And thence «oame legal prostitution which has since then been 
ruling society to be sometimes, of course, ruled over by k, 
which has regulated the destinies of so many historical figuici, 
and which to this day, vainly vies with the weli>estabtished 
marriage institution. 

^The prostitutes were then called Vithya, Probably this class 
had been created originally to minister to the "Vish" or Vaishya 
caste (i. e. traders and merchants who mostly led a towndife 
cut off from their hearth and home) ; afterwards it was thrown 
open to all, and a fresh meaning as "any gentile" was added to 
the word "Vish".* Vishya of the Brahmana period gradually 
changed into “Beshya", .which lost its original derivative root 
and was framed from the root "Besh" (to enter, to decorate) 
and which meant 'one who is approachable to and by all* or 
'one who nicely bedecks herself. 

Cortcubinage relationship showed its head at this period artd 
U wfs thought to be a more chaste and tolerable form of 
adultety. Slave girls were not absent in the harems of the 
•rqirocra^. The kings sometimes, retained hundreds of slave 


* Si Biw Chmdn Ttigty Hamf yMUmt la 
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giris in their palaces.* Neverthless, all of them were not 
recruited from the Sudra class and not all the Sudras 
were Anaaa (flat-nosed) and dark-skinned. These slave-girls 
could dance and sing to perfection and learnt assiduously 
all the arts of Isis. Some of them satisfied the passing 
fancy of a gallant noble and others acted as concu- 
bines. The prostitutes as a class were not perhaps so despicable 
as they are in modern society, and offspring of illicit intercourse 
seldom forfeited their citizen right. The boy Satyakama who 
could tell nothing of his ancestry but that he was the son 
of the unmarried slave-girl Jabala, was cordially accepted as 
a pupil by that distinguished preceptor Rishi Gautama, because 
this young soul showed astounding candour, promise and 
perseverance. 

The Brahmanas are not so keen about elucidating tte life 
of the prostitutes, their habits, modes and manners and the laws 
regulating them. None the less, the Great Epic, Mahabharata 
devotes a few pages to the metaphorical description of the so- 
called prostitution and moral laxity of this period and how 
Shwetaketu first formulated the principle of conjugal fidelity. 

But before we pass on to the Epic Age, we would again 
of necessity tax our readers with a short discourse on the 
divergent opinbns about its date. Every Hindu believes dial 
Rama, the hero of the Epic, Ramaynm. lived during the closing 
period of the Treta Age, and the great Kuru-Pandava War as 
depicted in the Epic, Mahabharata. was fought at the end or on 
the eve of the Kali Age. According to Hindu Almanac-makers, 
the Kali Age ! as just entered its 5033(h year. So the Maha- 
bharata war, according to their computation, came off one or 
two years before 3,101 B. C. 

The Puranas, however, have ascertained that when Kali 
Yuga set in, Parikshit, the grand-son of Ar>una. the great epic 

* In $Aalapol/ko BraAmana* we find the following pasago (XIII. Kandyag 
V.Ad. n. B.) 

'‘When the victims (stcrifi^ial horses) have been quieted, the (icing's) 

QOHie up with water for washing the feet, four wives and a young maidan and fair 
hundffd femalt itttndants.V 
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hero of Mahebheratt, hid b^n hb regn. From e pemge* 
in Vbhnu Piirana. it has also been found out that a liide over 
1000 years had elapsed between the rmgn of Parilahit and 
Mahapadma Nanda, who is supposed to have ascended the 
dvone in or about the year 413 B.C.. So the Mahdshprata War 
can easily be reckoned to have oqpjred sometime about 1450 
B. C. Mr. Pargiter in hb DynanUe* ofth» Kali Afft has nol» 
been able to throw out dtis calculation as unsound, though he 
has been iiKiined to m^ 1 100 B. C. as ihp proper age of 
the Kuru'PaiKlava conflict We. however, accept the Pauranie 
view almost in Mo. 

In the opinion of Pargiter. Rama lived in the fifth cerMuiy 
before the great war of the Mahabharata, while some modem 
Indian scholars echoing the hypothesis of Todd and others are 
reluctant to place the principal event of the Ramayana not much 
earlier than two to three hundr»l years before that of the Maha» 
bharataf. So 1800 B. C. can with no less plausibility be assigned 
to die age of Rama. Wnatever may be the age of the central 
diemes of the two Epics, many European scholars are of opinion 
diat they were written long after the events, and the length of 
these tremendously heterogenous works requires the aswmption 
of several centuries for its completion as they now exist. More' 
over, the Ramayana has been denominated by them as a second 
Epic which, to their mind, "stood as the type and origin of die 
refined onC'author poem ; and whatever may have been* the 
dale of its germ as an art'product, it is later than Mahabharatal". 

The European scholars, even going so far as to violate every 
known principle of historical criticism and with a prevaricating 
heart, has manufactured the ill>considered theory that the Epiei 
were composed between four and three centuries before the 

( V. fV. aih P. 2tih Chap. ) Some ICM hu rtv-eeniftll at 
SothclUHHtbmMi from: IOOO-i-50 tor ISr-faiSmllfiS Vc (or l428gC|. 

t Si. NoSni Molun Son/*l M. A. in hu "raUUc Sakitgir Kot" pMM to 
rtoMU. PWr. I3» B. S., P. 255. 

I IW. e. Watotoim Hoptte in Mi *0111 Mneaund Piophi oTjllafob 
pBsmr* pubtoM todm Ommhidft BMtrw ofTidi^p. 251. 
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Pititfftn enu Without entering into the petplexing details of 
4fcwncito g icai disoussions and etcaminingsn extenao the conflicting 
HiHfanMa of dte various schools, we have to reconcile ourselves 
golden mean. Everybody is Hinanimous on the point 
'€ll|Ptlipo4 rnany germs of legends and geneological descriptions 
MMliiieraied in the Epics are to be found in the Vedas and their 
fcahthanas, and that this massof materials (G'otAaa and Puranan) 
was preserved for generations together by different Sut<t» or 
bards. who feted as the kings' eulogisers in peace and charioteers 
in war, and that they were freshly collected and freely incorpora* 
led by Vyasa and Valmiki, the original authors of the Mahabharata 
and dw Ramayana. The principal charaoers of the Maha* 
faharata seem to be more real and historical than Ramayana. 
But in both are appended many fables and mythical materials 
bi the spirit of popular belief in that they represent a personality 
nvolved from a divine name and an intercourse with many demi* 
fods and demons. 

Vyasa probably saw with his own eyes the great Mahabharata 
War and recorded t^ history of the event m an Epic form in 
•bout tngeniy thousand verses which, in the course of the next 
dwr oentuiiea expanded into about a hundred thousand verses 
vridi some prose admixture, at the hands of different unkrtown 
idtodusiorians. That many verses of didactic and narrative 
•Wiure with elfborations of the original texts were inserted, and 
flitfpolMions were made even during the Buddhistic age, is amply 
borne out by the fact that die names of Buddha, Jaina, Arkat 
•txl a few contemporaneous customs are here and there found 
embedded in it. The ISth and 19th chapters of Ramayana bear 
dblinctiy the stamp of Buddhistic age arxl unmistakably are later* 
diy additions. The art of writing was invented in India between 
lOih Oentury and 6th oimtuty B. C, and some Indian antiqua< 
litutt* have reasons to believe that Ramayaru in its original form 
eiee eomposed before the advent of the script. 

Be diet as it may, we arc assuming dial the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata «j>ere|Cpmposed, revised and erilatged from die 
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I8th pentinyB. C to the third century B. C. and we shall 
this long period as \ the Epic Age. durirtg which, of course, the 
UpaniahadB, the six schools of Hindu Philosophies, (he Sutraa 
(Systematic codifications of various branclws of Vedic knowledge 
sacred and secular) and Smritis or Samhi^a8 (the great ancient 
iaw'books) and a few of the eighteen I’uranas were com' 
posed. We would not, for ostensible reast^ns, like to burden 
our brain with the question of the priority of Mahabharata or 
Ramayana : but to follow the chronological sequence of events, 
we shall first deal with Ramayana and then with Mahabharata 
which present, no doubt, the best portraiture of the times of their 
composition and elaboration. Only we shall now reproduce ceilain 
excerpts from the Aiii Parva (1st chapter) of the Mahabhania 
which delineates in a spmewhat heightened way the manneis 
and ediioim of the Vedic Age. 

In early Vedic times, as has 'already beicn mentioned, we find 
promiscuity is something that is a matter of course, as was 
otdained according to the social customs prevailing at that time. 
A detailed description of what these customs were— is found in 
the Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Chapter CXXM) ; they are expoun- 
died by Prince Pandu, who is unable to beget offspring oti his two 
wives owing to a curse ( probably a physical disability ) and 
enjoins his wife Kunti to beget offspring by others on his behalf. 

She at first refuses in all her humility and tells him that 
die cannot conceive even in her wildest imagination of 
any other man excepting her husband embracing her, 
and asks him to procreate sons on her by dint of his asc^ 
power, as was done by Vyusitashwa, who had married 
Vadra, the daughter of Kakshivana. This lady ^ 
unrivalled on earth for her beauty and this great king seldom 
lived separated from his wife. They deeply loved each otter, 
and he abandoned himself to unbounded venal pleasures, which 
brought on consumption and his untimely death. The poor wife 
was in extreme grief and embracing the corpse, ste so mt^ 
bewailed the loss of her husband and the state of being w^ 
out an offspring, that even the gods were moved ‘o P'V • Thm 
an invisible voice addtessed her thus : 'Q chaste lady, be with 

5 
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lh( corpse on the ^ight or fourteemh dey oftheMooiv afwihe 
of your menstrual period. The corpse will miisciais of 
itself and implant seeds in you.* The chaste lady did as 
she was directed, and afterwards gave birth to 2 Sattuas and 4 
Madxaa. 

After relating this story Kund asks Pandu why^ is he 
not able to procreate by his asoedc power as was dorte by 
Vyusitashwa. Pandu replies that he could do it as he had been a 
celestial, but sihce ha is a mortal being, it is not possible for 
him 10 do the same. He then relates to Kunti the following 
customs of the hoary antiquity as stated in the Pttrtinos 
(collections of traditic sayings) : — 

3. (Says Pandu,) I shall now teH you the religious precepts 

which the illustrious Rishis, learned in the precepts of virtue, 
said in the Puranas. . 

4. O beautiful featured lady of sweet smiles, women, were 
not formerly kept in the house. They used to go about freely 
and enjoyed as they liked. 

5. O fortunate lady, O beautiful one. they had had promise 
cuous intercourse from their maidenhood, and they were not 
foithfol to their husbands. But they were not regarded sinful, for 
it was the custom of the age. 

6. That very usage of the olden time is up^aiJaie followed 
by birds and beasts and they are hree from angi^ and passions 
(for this promiscuity). 

7. O lady of tapering thighs, the practice; being sanctioned 
by precedents, is praised by the great Rishb ; it is still regarded 
wkh lespect by the NSnhem Kurus. 

8. O lady of sweet smiles, this eteifi^ 'usage; Veiy fovourable 

to the women, had the sanction of aM in antiqui^ the present 
practice has been established . only taMy. Hear, 

1 elMlI ffarraie to you in detail who established it, and why. 

9. We have heard diat there was a great fUdu, named 
Uddalaka. He had % son. known by the nantoof ShwcttNuk 

I filto was alsoa Rishi. 
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IQ. ^ O loius«yed one^ die pi w ert t vi amaMt pnafas wm. 
etfiblished by th&t ShvwtaiKiu in & fit of lace.*'! shaft adll yoH! loM 
he did k. 

11. One day, Lidte Mite of yoic, in the way ifiiuuHa: 
of Shwetaketu's fother, a Bfahmin cainsc; aoiifi tallins In 
(Shwetaketu's) mother by the hand, said, ‘*Come> tat as gpi" 

12. Having seen his mother taken away alhBoa^lhiir'feiio^ tie 
son of the Rishi grew artgry and at the same tame Hte ca me voiy 
much afflicted with sorrow. 

13. Seeing him thus angry, his father teiM ShwtelBlialiii 
**0 child, do not get artgry. This is an eietrtal lasagft:.’*' 

14. The women of all the orders on eaidt ate ffine.. Osona, 
alt men and women in this matter veritably act as budlk and kimb." 

15. The son of the Rishi. Shwetaketui, cfiittippiioMedidi'dliia 
usage, and he established the fbUowing ptacBiDe om eaadb aa 
regards men and women. 

16. O greatly iikislrious lady, we have heajid dnodnegnsnlt 
ptacboe among men aiKi women dates from) dba d^ Ihtc io is not 
obtaining among other animals. 

Shwetaketu enunciated ; — 

17. The wifej not stridly acffiering lo her hudbandi, wilt 
diereby incur sitt, from this dale ; she wilt caanniitas peaeand 
heinous a sin as the killing of an embryo. 

18. The man who will go to other wo me n u na^belinBs 
chaste and serviceable wife who has ftooB her maiifinliaoid 
observed a wow of puiiv, will commit the same smL 

19. The woman, who being ootrenjndedl hy' her femJI— 
to laise olbpring, wilt refuse to do e,sliew3S oaremflt abo dhe 
samesin. 

Rmdusay5^— 

20l O timid My. the present virennstBaiS sms rinssasadUBk- 
.sired pa fiaioein olden tens hyUddaialw*s area, Shrerereli^ 

21. O tadjy^ of the lapcnng daiireb see faasre Iremdi dhft 
Madayan4behtg ap pointed by Orer famibBMlI Smdhrea, renretire 
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22. That lady obtained from Vanstha a son, named Asmaka. 
She did this being deputed by and moved by the desire of doing 
good to, her husband. 

23. O lotuS'cyed one, O timid girl, you know our birth ; 
I have been begotten by uncle Krishna Dwaipayana, in order to 
expand the Kuru dynasty. 

24. O faultless one, seeing all these precedents, you should 
do my Riding, which is not inconsistent with virtue. 

25'26. O princess, O devoted wife, the men learned in 
dte precepts of viitue said that a wife in her season must seek 
her husband, though she may be free at other times. The wise 
have said that this was the ancient practice. 

27. But O princess, men learned in the Vedas, have declared 
that whedier the act be sinful or sinless, it is the duty of the wife 
to do what her husban(^ commands. 

28. O lady of faultless features, especially I who am deprived 
of the power of procreation, having yet become desirous of seeing 
die face of a son, ought all the more to be obliged by you. 

29. O amiable lady, joining my palms furnished with rosy 
lii)gers like lotus'leaves, I place my hand on your head to 
propiljiate you. 

30. O l^y of beautiful hair, you should raise accomplished 
oilsprings at my express command with the help of some 
Brahmins possessed of great ascetic merits. O lady of beautiful 
lips, by your doing this, I shall go off to the place reserved 
hereafter for those that arc blessed with a son. 

As is well known, Kunti atlast agreed, and had Yudhisthira, 
Bheema and Arjuna by Niijoiid (deputation). This story from the 
Adi Parva of Mahabharata gives an idea of the social life during 
the early Vedic period, thousands of years before it. Of 
course, during the limes of the Epic, marriage laws had 
already begun to be perfected. 

We can very well understand the righteous indignation of 
S^yeiak^ when he saw his mother being dragged by an uiv^, 
tnawn person for his sexual gratification ; but it does not seem , 
that 'his decre e against this practice of extra-maritai interc^Kitsi 
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vM in any way rigidly followed by generations that eawe Hlgi 
him. Long time after Shwetaketu, women enjoyed follili)|i4CPk 
laim an offspring by some body else if the husband wasunabiMi 
procreate one, and this had the sanctbn of religious and McK 
laws of the time. The classification of sons ghpt. || 
die Mahabharata (Adi Parva,' Chapter CXX) leaves no rooM 
for doubt'that promiscuous intercouise had almost its foil ihaA 
in spite of Shwetaketu’s Act. 

We find 12 kinds of sons recognised by sodety^T — 

(1) . Sayamjata or Auraaha — the son begotten by 
own self on his own wife. 

(2) . Praneeta or Kahetraja— the son begotten on onA 
wife by an accomplished person, a cognate or an'agpaie^ widi 
the husband's knowledge and permission. 

(3) . Parikreeta — the son begotten on one's .wife by a maa 
for some sordid gain or in lieu of a pecuniaiy considAatioil 
(probably without the knowledge of the husband). ' 

(4) . Paunanraba— the son bom of a wid6w or of a 
woman who has divorced her husband, in each cm she beim 
man’ied again and the son belonging to the second husband. 

(3). Kaneen— the son born of a wife who had IgMl it during 
her maidenhood. 

(6) . Swairineeja — the son born of a wife who had imcT' 
course with atleast four persons before or after her marriage. 

(7) . Dattaka— a son given away by his father and mother 
to a sterile relativerwho adopts him. 

(8) . Kreeta— a son bought from his parents. It may be 
from within or without one's own caste. 

(9) . Kntrinr— a son adopted from a cognate after due 
observations of his merits and demerits. 

(10) . Sayamupagata— a *boy bom of unknotyn pmm 
oorriing of his own accord to offer himself as a son. 

(11) . SdsorhaJaaliretah— if a maiden who beam fpgp; 
nani 1^ one of her relatives and who has been, givnn in 
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A«nABriB9adia4WR;9ve5bn<h to a boy baby, it beoooies a 
SdhnAa'Jiiiaifladh SQn4tf dte hu^sand. 

KitS). HnaKfoaaAarka^a son bom of a woman of 
same ibwier raffle. * 

lOHs^issmsiftaitiihe women wq« allowed to try different men 
andiiRBBiieiiFiiiiKsri^fledtoiaisean off^ingby one man or one 
meftnad. ftonnnaiiiiy an a Inted sense was permitted with the tole 
pfflpose o£ msicts bnMiy oftprit^. Society believed that every 
bc^ 'was ssmieliRHiiy’s boiy and was always loath to punish a 
fonfbrdw shfiMfllesh conuniaed by his parents. 

Hut '«« diaiwe aitpeady said in die preceding chapter that 
ptmvcEihsr is tnoA fwostiution in the truest sense of the term. 
It alps 'QeBqjhfflaEBB, the prutieia saint and blind poet (probably of 
Hrahiroma period) who brought for die time into this land 
dae oultYif 'imvblaibie chastity fcM* married worfien only, and quite 
tidkiiiDwingly pawed the way for professional prostitution. His 
law prepBrnS die soil on whidi soon after the Egyptian seed fdl 
and wcindeiifutEly gemunated towards die close of the Brahmana 
pniioid, when prostitution had already passed for a profession. The 
piAflic womeia had to wear red garments, red wreaths and red 
gnUI ; dne'ows not mathed mJt as something criminal or ill-omen' 
sd. aiUheusgjh her class took a low rank in the social order. 

BBBighstKnaa was distinbed in die wt»nb of his mother by 
dx wdariddled passion of Ids uncle and possibly this had the 

* "Thae iMMctUtt 1«inds dif sons were necofnised, thou^ not pUced on the same 
f—iiilg, by ssdiety dom so the kcier part of Siririd iSamhiKa) period. Only in 

dm qikae dF Futrikw-putrm Ul tseen added ; in aooordanoe ¥iiih a 

ipiihiuu ^qaiteipiit dha ewaniwi da^dhter fares amy her male child to her hAm 
ID the a do pt ed % bihiL TImb a t r andsoo beoomes a son and is denooanaled 
''Saminnad^^ had been laplaoeii by OwHkotpanma-piUru aMch 
iRHiB 4k,jBimlbDm4ffaairiiie«dmhashad inaercoume widi OK or inore persons odier 
AMn.pnd arttboitt dhr tkeoaMIfe of her Kodband. Sometwie after the binh of 
dhi cdlilUl* aii^D i)r a imiaiPi M t that asaa has been Aei^imte, it b ooomes die 
#iiiftijl|pwmin.||di#^^ off tAm hadband. ''^Mrim-pusra'* had anceamofphoaadl imo 

'mamok % i sida Fidl— fambtif, Chi# and rirfaHji 
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cflecl of giving him an erotic disposition. Though vastly learned 
in Veda* and Vedanga, he used to indulge in (i, e. 
public spooning and incestuous relationship * like the cattle). 
His contemporary Munis took great exception to his practising 
this nefarious system which they thought was against all moral 
rules. They asked him to go away from their hermitage, and 
began to shun him. 

He had married a young and lovely Brahmin girl* 
by the name of Pradweshi and had several sons by 
her. Even she began to disregard and hate him. And 
to the hating wife one day the husband said : “Wherefore dost 
thou hate me ?" Pradweshi spoke : “Because the hus- 

band gives food to the wife, therefore, after the tradition, is 
he called Varta (nourisher) ; and because he offers her shelter, 
he is called her Pati (lord), O great penitent, i have 
no more power to maintain thee ; I have been ever 

drudging to keep thee, born blind and inactive, and thy children 
going, and 1 have done with it. When the Rishi had 

heard her words, he spoke, filled with yvrath, to Pradweshi and 
her sons : “Lead me into the house of a Kshatiriya, and wealth 
will befall thy lot.'* Pradweshi spoke : “Possessions given 
by thee, O Brahmin, I would not have ; they bring sorrow. 
Do as thou wilt, O Prince among Brahmins, I shall not 

maintain thee as hitherto I have.*’ 

Upon this, Deerghatama spoke : '*From this day on, the 
course of law in the world is laid down by me. Only one 
husband will be for the woman the first and the last shelter 
(purayana) so long as she lives. Whether he be dead or alive, she 
shall have no other man. If a wife goes to another man, then 
unfailingly she will sink into sin. And for the unwedded woman, 
too, it is from to-day a crime leading to her loss of caste. Such 
(outcast) women without their husbands, if they possess a great 
fortune, wilt derive little pleasure out of it ; even if they do. 
ii shall ever be dishonour and shame for them." 


• He criminally esseulted his younger brother Autethye’s wife. fKeya. 
ifUraiMi, Chap. 99 q. v.^. 
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His wife overcome with anger, asked her sons, Gautama- and 
Others, to throw him into the river Gang& ; and in obedience to her 
bidding, the flint-hearted sons bound the man on to a raft, and 
left him to be carried away by the tide. Thus tied, atlast he 
came floating into the land of King Balee, who rescued him, and 
having heard his story, made use of him in a \Vay corresponding to 
the peculiar proclivity of the holy man. Thereafter Deeighatama 
produced several sons on behalf of Balee on his wife and on 
one of her chaperons. 

According to Prof. Meyer, it was Deerghatama who actually 
''brought into this world the pleasures of love granted for ringing 
coin*’*, and to prove his proposition, he has foisted a nice interpo* 
lation into the clauses framed by Deerghatama and as recorded in 
the Mahabharata, such as, ^'But if (extramarital) copulation do$$ 
come aUfmt, then all men must give money. Y' Unfoitunat^ 
b the original text of the Mahabharata this line is nowhere to be 
found, and in Sloka No. 132, Chap. 104 of Sambhaba Upaparva 
which pertains to the enactment of Deerghatama's 
unilateral law of chastity, nothing is mentioned in support of 
Meyer's statement. Shwetaketu was probably wiser than 
Deerghatama in that he established unequivocal chastity for 
both men and women. Whereas, the injudicious blind Muni's 
infliction which tabooed promiscuity on the part of the 
women only, leaving the men as free as ever, no doubt, laid the 
foundation stone of the pillar of prospective prostitution. There 
were, as still there are, a set of men who loved to seek pleasures 
of love outside or in spite of marriage, and it was they who 
gradually created a class of women who granted such pleasures 
either for love or for money, at first secretly ; and when these 
women, having been found out tn flagrante ddicto, were 
relegated to an obscure comer of the society by the powers that 
be. they openly took the scarlet robe of whoredom and gradually 
formed a distinct professional order. 


* Sexual Life in Ancient India (2 Vok.) by Jolmvi Jahob Mtantr 
iGeofge Routledge publication) p. 125. 
t IM. p. 264, 
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Afterwards the \K^hyas or strumpets in the Epic» as 
elsewhere* in Indian literature, have taken up an important role 
in the life of the city. The first definite history of concubinage 
and relations with slave-girls are found during the reign of 
Jajati. He obtained Sarmistha, a princess and three other 
maidens (so-called maids of honour) by virtue of his marriage 
with Debjani. Subsequently he had to build a special apartment in 
his palace for Sarmistha and her 1000 or 2000 attending slave-girls. 

The next most beautiful descriptive story is probably that of 
Lomapada, the king of Anga and a friend of Dasaratha, 
the father of Rama. Lomapada (MBH. Vanaparva. -Ch. CX) 
having wantonly told a falsehood to a Brahmin, was, 
abandoned by all the Brahmins. Then without a priest or a pre- 
ceptor the king became merged in sin and Indra slopped to shower 
rains on his kingdom. His subject began to suffer. He invited 
several Brahmins and asked how the Rain-God could be brought 
to bestow his gift. An old Muni said. King of kings, 
the Brahmins are angry, do something to appease them first. 
O King, send for the Rishi's son, young Rishwasringa, who 
khows nothing about the female sex and who dwells from 
his very birth in the forest taking delight in angelic naivete. If that 
great ascetic. O king, comes to your kingdom, there is not the 
least doubt that the clouds will instantly pour rain.'* 

The King of Anga, in consultation with the ministers found 
out means to serve this end. These ministers called some of 
the noted courtezans of the city and to them- the King said, 
“You arc committed to the duty of decoying Rrishyasringa ; 
employ any means to bring the Rhishi’s son here." At this the 
women grew pale, and submitted that the undertaking was an 
impossible one ; for they feared the holy man's curse. An old 
woman, however, promised to carry out everything. She had a 
most splendid barge built, had it decorated with tubs of 
flower-plants, creepers and festoons, and on this boat-house 
with the appearance of a floating penitential grove, togetlier 
with a small following of lovely priestesses of love, 
made her way to the neighbourhood of Vivandaka> 
hermitage. 

6 
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When she had learned from her spies that the father was 
0vay. she 'sent her clever and wetl'tutored daughter to the 
youngman of holiness. The daughter asked him in the most 
euphimistic terms, whether the pious life in the hermitage was 
ttking a prosperous course. Rishwasringa, quite ignorant of the 
world outside his own hermitage and knowing there was only 
one sex and one calling in life to which he belonged, welcomed 
the *‘tall lord, shining like a light** most respectfully, begged him 
to be seated on a KuaAa'gnss cushion spread with black 
antilope skin, and to accept water for washing the feet as well 
as fruits and roots to eat. Then he wanted to know the 
whereabouts of the stranger's hermitage^forest, and what was 
her system of penitential vow. The hetaira spoke, “My 
delightful hermitage lies beyond this mountain which extends 
over three Yojanaa (about 24 miles). This is the pious law 
of my life not to accept respectful greetings or water for the feet 
from anybody. You are rather my object of respect I must 
embrace a man like you.’*... His ftuits she refused, but gave him 
delicious foods and drinks instead and sweet-smelling wreadv 
and bright coloured garments too, which bewildered the innocent 
Rishi youth. She played before him with a ball, like a bent 
creeper laden with fruits, kept on putting her arms around him, 
setting limb fast against limb. She sportively pulled down die 
flower-laden boughs of the trees, and broke them off ; she 
feigned bashfulness, and lured and led on, as if intoxicated, the 
youthful peniterg. When she saw how Ri^yasringa had become 
deeply roused, she kept on pressing his body into her ot^ end 
claspecf the Rishi again and again in her arms. Then 
she went away, looking back again and again, pretending 
she must now go off to make offerings to the holy fire. When 
she had left, Rishyasringa drunk with love, his mind derangedl 
his hean winged its way to her only, and in his lonelinesi 
he sighed deep out of his tortured soul. 

At this moment appeared the son of Ka >iyapa. Vivandelo^ 
whose ^es were as tawny as dtose of a Uoa whose body ww 
covered with Hair down to die very naik of hk foo^ 
^nd whose life was pure and pac^ in religious medii^iioni. 
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Mb BMBB up and saw his son seated alone, pensive^ 
sad and dejected. He was sighing again and again with upturned 
eyes. Vivandaka thus spoke to his distressed son : 

child, why do you not hew Id^ for the sacrificial fire ? 

I hope you have performed tO'day the Agmhotra (fire>sacrifice), 
polished the sacrificial ladles and spoons and brought out the 
sacrificial cow with her calf, O son, you are not in your 
wonted mood tO'day. You look pensive and absent-minded. 
yVhy ase you so much distressed to-day ? I ask you, who 
eipie here lo-day ?” 

Rsihwasringa said, “Here came a Brahmachari with masses 
of hair on hia head. That intelligent one was neither short 
tior talL His complexion was like gold ; his big, soft eyes were 
fibe the lotus. He was as dazzlingly beautiful as a celestial. 

' His beauty was blazing like the sun. His matted locks were blue. 
Intrant, long and tied up with strings of gold. A beautiful oma' 
ment was shining round his neck ; it looked like the lightning 
in die sky. On his breast he had two fleshy, hairless and 
BNoeedingly beautiful balls. 

“His waist was slender, his navel neat and region about 
tSB ribs srnooth. There shone a golden string from under his 
doth like this waist-string of mine. There was on his feet 
Bomedibg of a wonderful shape which gave forth a sweet jingling 
sound* There were also ornaments tied upon his wrists that made 
a similar sound ; they looked like this rosary here. When he 
.moved about, those ornaments made the sound as that of 
delidMful swans on the waters of a tank. His garments were 
remaricabiy nice and hundred times more beautiful than my 
loiivcioth. His face was of extraordinary beauty, his sonorous 
yohse gladdened the heart. His words far surpassing the song 
of fht male cuckoo, sent waves of thrills in to my innermost 
heart. 

••As the forest in die midst of the vernaf season assumes 
abeau^ being fanned by the sweet southern breeze, O sire, so 
^ Brahmachari was scattering exquisite mirth and fragrance 
whm fenned by the breeze. His masQr hair neatly tied up stuck 
«oi» haad and foidieid rmSy SMiA m Mm. He eamed* 
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in his right hand some wonderful globular fruits which dropped 
on the ground and again rose up to the sky in a wonderful way. 
He played with them and whirled like a tree moved by d)e 
cyclone. .O sire, when I looked at him, he seemed ^ me a son of 
the immortals. My joy was extreme and 1 felt unbounded 
pleasure. 

'*He clasped my body ; he took hold of my matted hair, 
and drew down my head : then pressing his mouth With 
mine, he uttered a ^und which gave me a thrilling pleasure. 
He did not care for water to wash his feet or for fruits offered 
1:^ me to him. He gave me, on the contrary, some fiuits to eat. 
He told me such was the religious system practised by him. 
Those fruits were tasted by me. These fruits here are not equal 
to them in taste. They had neither rinds nor stones as these have. 
That noble'fe'atured hermit gave me to drink a liquid of 
exceedingly fine flavour. Having drunk it, I experience great 
exhilaration, and I felt as if the ground under my feet was 
moving away. 

“These are the beautiful and fragrant garlands entwined 
with silken threads. They belonged to him. He scattere these 
garlands here, and then went back to his own hermitage. At 
his departure my heart has become pensive, and my body 
seems to be all ablaze. 1 long to go to him as soon as I can. 
Or I desire that he should always live by me here. 

*'0 sire, I shall this very moment go to him. What is the 
name of the system of penance that is practised by him ? I 
desire to lead the same life with him — the same reiigi«(|^4fe 
led by that young man of noble virtue. My heart burns jn tlh 
absence.” 

Vivandaka said, “O son, they are probably Raki^tBt^ 
(demons). They walk about here in wonderfully beautiful forms. 
O child, assuming beautiful forms they allure the Munis by 
various foul means. Then assuming fearful forms they hurl the 
aiioeiics of the forest from the blissful regions down into the dismal 
abyss. The self-controlled Rishis who desire to obtain the region 
of the righteous never care to serve them. O so^ AMK ar^ 
intoxicating liquors, they are drunk by unnghieQil peopl^ 
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• These fragrant, bright and multi-colored garlands arc not for the 
ascetics. 

When again* the son of Kashyapa had gone- out together 
fruits, in the meanwhile, that courtezan returned to the hermitage 
to tempt the Rishi Rishwasringa, As soon as Rishwasringa saw 
her, he became exceedingly enlivened and rushing towards her 
said, “Let us go to your hermitage before my father returns 
Thereupon leading the only son of Vivandaka to the river 
and bidding him enter the boat, she unmoored it. The women 
entertained him by various means and atlast brought him 
before the King of Anga. 

No sooner did the king prepare himself to receive the son of 
Vivandaka in the female appartments of his palace, than he saw 
the rain suddenly pour in in torrents. Soon after, the world was 
flooded with water. 

Having his desire thus fulfilled, Lompada bestowed his 
daughter, Santa, on Rishwasringa, with great eclat. When 
Vivandaka repaired to his hermitage, he could not find his son. 
Suspecting that he might have been kidnapped by the king, and 
bursting with anger he started out to '‘burn up the king togethler 
with his city and kingdom,” Lomapada had anticipated this, and 
everywhere on the whole route — from his city to the penitential 
grove of the Muni, he had established farms and herdmen’s 
stations with herds of cattle, giving orders to his people that if the 
holyman came, they were to entertain him most courteously and 
tell him that all those cattle and fields belonged to- Rishwasringa. 

The Muni was received everywhere with so much humbleness, 

; being also told all about the splendour that had come on his son, 
that his wrath died out, and he blessed the union of Rishwasringa 
with Santa. But he made only one condition with the king that his 
son should return to the hermitage after the birth of a son. 
It was none the less fulfilled, and Santa followed her husband 
joyfully to the forest-hut. 

According to some authority, it was Santa, the king's daughter 
who seduced Rishwasringa with the help of a band of cour- 
tezans ; while others say, it was the daughter of the harlot who 
seduced him, and. he was afterwards married to Santa. Aiy 
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way, Lomapada had a big harem and introduced t targe nunilMr 
of courtesans intimately into his coun and evdh with the 
princesses. This is perhaps the first definite instance of to!^ 
recognition and employment of prostitution for political fNirpOHk 
in the ancient histoiy of India. 

Lomapada was a contemporary of Dasaratha, the'king 
Ayodhya and the father of the hero of Ramayana. We find 
Dasaratha (in Ramayana ii.st.36) giving orders for a splendid army 
to be fitted out for his eldest son. Rama, and there says^ "Wonten 
that live on their beauty, those filled in sweet words, and fids 
merchants shall adorn the drawn'up troops of the ptinbe.** 
Again when Rama is to be consecrated in a public ceremony as 
the king'elect ( Fuvarcv'a), the priest Vasistha directs theeitytO 
be given a festal garb, and amongst all other preparations, dtere 
is a band of fair daughters of pleasure drawn up widiin the 
second wall of the royal palace.* He then sends message lo 
the king with a long list of all the* holy and wordly requ ir ements 
whose fulfilment he has now seen to, and the holy man does not 
forget to lay stress on the point that amid all these preparations, 
there are the well-attired harlots. 

But as luck would have it. Rama, instead of going to. be 
fbrmallyjnstalled as a prince, goes into long exile with h» virife, 
Site, and brother, Lakshmana, to fight with grim fate and the 
redoububle Ravana. At last coming off viclorious frorn every 
ordeal of his demure life of banishmem, Rama after fourteen 
years, returns to his native place. Hanumana brings the good 
news of Rama’s home-coming to Bharata, the half-brodier of 
Rama, and the faithful regent of Ayodhya. He out of ecsta^ gives 
order that 16 women born of noble families .with lovely Imb; 
^feeutiful form; weli'shaped breasts, broad hibs and lapsnng 
thighs, and decked with suitable omamenfs be'ghien to bbnudnana 
«s wives, for bringing theseprecious tidirigk ^harata alaopiocl|iiBMk 
'Tbre men shall honour all the dfivinities Mi the holy 
of die city with scented wreaths, and tfs fhiji aocompaniinenft' 
of music. Suta, well'wrsed in songs of praise and old legends, 


* Mm m t taua, Bomb. Bdbi«|iv IL 9. 17. I& 
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u ftbo aU pAMgyrisls {vaiUdiko), all masters of musical insiiu* 
mems and dw ci^Mwomen (ganika) in full number, the king^s 
wife, ministers, the soldiers and the bands of army, the Brahmins, 
nobles and the corporations (gana) with the heads of the guilds— 
all these shall go out to behold the moon'Iike countenance of 
Rama.»" 

When Bharata went forth to receive Rama outside the dty, 
he came with his mighty train to the Rishi Bharadwaja. This 
Rishi by his miraculous power entertained the whole crowd of 
warriors in a way that amounted to real dissipation. The 
august host presided over the free tables of love in a most 
magnificient style. This Rishi called down from Indra's paradise 
the whole host of Apaaras (heavenly courtesans) and odier 
divine women of pleasure. Seventy thousands of these beauties 
were sent down by Brahma, the Creator, ninety thousands by 
Kubera, the divine Croesus and twenty thousands by Indra. Even 
the creepers of the forest were by the magic power of the sage 
turned into delightful women. Seven or eight of these charming 
specimens of ravishing beauties ministered unto each of the 
warriors (mostly married) during his bath, afterwards offered him 
delicious foods and inebriating drinks and lured him lo all sorts 
of carnal pleasures. It is no wonder that they danced and, laughed 
and sang ; 

“This is heaven ; hail to thee 

O Bharata, here we stay....” 


■■ V 

• fkU. W. 127 . 
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THE GREAT EPIC MAHABHARATA 
The Pandavat aad the Kaonvas 

Pandavas aiso appear to have possessed a fine harem as their 
cousins Kauravas at Hastinapur. At the capital, lndra> 
prastha, their palace was crowded with a large number of female 
slaves and attendants of all ranks and position, amongst whom 
were bejwelled court dancing girls and artistes over whom 
Draupadee. the common wife of the five princes kept a vigilant 
eye. Every one of them she knew by face and name ; but with 
whom nevertheless Draupadee and Subhadra, the special wife of 
the third prince Aryuna, together with the princes, indulged in 
drunken revelries in the royal summer-resorts on the banks of 
the Jamuna. This place was covered with all kinds of beautiful 
Staves, trees and foliages interspersed with a variety of variegated 
houses, comparable with Indra's celestial city and provided with 
all sorts of rare meats and drinks, as well as decorated with 
assorted wreaths and laden with manifold perfumes. Mere all 
could make merry to their heart's content. And here the broad- 
hipped women with inviting, swelling breasts and entrapping 
eyes spotted around with drunken, stumbling gait. 

Some of these lovely ones dallied with Krishna and Arjuna 
■I the co^ arbour of the forest, others in thp 'Wpiashing water, 
tMhan again in the houses, accoiding as dMttiMlies disposed or 
M tfwr whims dictaied dtem, Draupadtii end &tbhadra. 
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both hilarious with drink, lavishly bestowed clothing and 
ornaments on these women. Some danced in unbridled passion, 
others shrieked and screamed with boundless joy. Some were 
laughing and other^^ drinking the best of liquors (asavn). 
Here some were seen clutching and patting one an ufu r. others 
again whisp m-' rl'i r s- v'ret^ among themselves. H^^uses and 
a. ih. aiH dp'Und them, were filled with the sweet 

^ound 'j( injT, ^ 'n: , and r '/nhouiines in glorious harmony. 

Arjun]^, ^ . 1. J ju .! received as a wedd-ng-gift from his 
friend and li- ■ ndavV. Krishna, full one thousand tender-aged 
^ iris or pre? • jrsg L auty to w.ait on him at bathing and 
di inking en!‘'i..>.inmvirtts, sx' not slow in making the best use of 
r*. L:un!lc.h^ dso f ‘rrno i a purt of the hamm establishments 
at end at the M u^ya C ‘urt ; and pr 'bjbly Diaupadee herself 
iiad a fa\OLit)te cunndn as h^'r persor^ \I attendant.* The ranks 
of si. I VC ■; )n':uh’nj^ in the Pandav.^ gvr.'X'cium must have consider- 
abi\ h on .sw* l!ecl by the lavish nnp'j'd presents from Subhadra’s 
k'nsi-ien, liie Brislims or tiie Yadwas. The youthful south' 
ni b'-aut'cs were very i k* ‘y irnpoited in regular traffic by 
^0 V horn Rafnadweep, an liland in possession of the Yadavas 
•n the Arabian Sea and noted for its trade in gems and slave-girls. 
dhePatidav.a princes w.re endowed with similar presents of 
Kair.diki (Himalayan ?) and Magadhce slave-girls from the sub' 
ordip.atcd tnbes and friendly chieftains. 

When King Drupada married his daughter, Draupadee, to the 
Pandavas, fie made over to them along with other wedding gifts 
a hundred slave-girls in the first bloom of their youth, handsomely 
clothed and laden with ornaments and wieaihs. So too the 
Yadava Cnief, Krishna, sent them o . this occasion a few welK 
decked w'aiting maids recruited from various places—maids who 
had the gifts of beauty, youth and skill in their C 3 lling. At the 
wedding of Aryuna's son, Abhimanyu. with Uttara. Krishna did 
not fail to send the Pandavas hordes of women, jewels, clothing 
etc. The custom of the age was that beautiful maidens were 
brought as tributes to the liege-lorJs. To Yudhistihra, the eldest 


• Vide Cowell's Jataka, Vol. V, p. 225. 
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of the Pandava princes, a hundred thousand slave-girls wearing 
shining cotton garb, brunette, slender, long-haired and adorned with 
gold were given as tributes at his horse-sacrifice Vajiia) 

by the Provincial Governors, Tributary Chiefs and Allies. The 
Pandava Prince was not to be outdone in courtesy and munifi- 
cence at this historic occasion. He too recklessly bestowed 
thousands of young beauties on the assembled guests— kings, 
oriests and Brahmins, and thus earned the gratitude and laudation 
of all in heaven and earth. This large and choice collection of 
female slaves, Judhisthira lost to his cousins, the Kauravas, in 
dice-gambling. 

He Slaked to boot all his four brothers with Draupadee in the 
game and lost everything including his kingdom. According to the 
terms of the pledges, the Pandavas had to spend twelve years 
in exile and the ' thirteenth somewhere in hiding incognito. 
Concealing their identities, they hired themselves out in various 
positions at the court of King Virata. Yudhisthira was appointed 
as a steward to the king s gambling-house, Bheema as his cook 
and circus-wrestler, Arjuna as an eunuch in a woman’s garb — 
a teacher of dancing and music to the young princess and her 
companions, and so forth. Draupadee went as a chamber-maid 
and coiffeur into the service of Queen Sudeshna. In this 
way, they succeeded in keeping themselves quite unknown to 
the world. 

But at the end of ten months, Kichaka, the queen's brother, 
the Generalissimo to the King's army, and an all-powerful 
favourite of the Royal household, beholding the dazzlingly beauti- 
ful maid of her sister, is fired with love for her. In glowing 
words he sings the praise of all her charms from the eyes down 
to her pubic region, paints in dolorous colour his agony of 
unrequited love, beseeches Draupadee to spare him the pangs 
of separation and tries to convince her that she will not have 
thenceforth to live as a lowly’ house-maid. He offers himself 
to her as a complaisant inamorato and slave, and says he will 
cast off his other wives ^:ke broken glasses, and give her ail the* 
earth's delights to taste. He is, Kichaka then goes to add, the 
real ruler in the land, and none on earth is his equal in grace, 
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youthful vigour, success with women, wealth, and other splendid 
achievements. 

Draupadee reminds this lustful creature that she is married 
to five Gandharvas (professional singers of heaven) and bids 
him bethink himself what a diabolical deed and a risky affair 
it is even to touch another*s wife. Moreover, she says, if this 
came to the knowledge of her hard^visaged and hot-tempered 
husbands, they w'ould kill him outright. Whether he were to 
penetrate into the earth, or fly up in the air. or flee to the other 
shore of the sea, he cannot escape from the vendetta of these 
all-destroying sons of the gods — these cleavers of the earth, 
water and air. He must be like a prattling child who sits on 
its mother's lap and wants to clutch the moon ! 

Kichaka now takes refuge behind his indulgent sister and by 
his desperate lamentations, moves her to pity and wrings from 
her an assurance to help him. At her suggestion, he makes a 
feast ready, and sets off much food and heady drink on the 
table. Then Sudeshna bids her chamber-maid go into Kichaka's 
house, and fetch her something to drink. Draupadee humbly 
answers : ‘1 would fain not go into his house. Thou thyself, O 
Queen, knowest well how impertinent he is. Kichaka will 
surely dishonour me. if he sees me alone. I shall, on no account, 
go there. Thou hast other maid'servants standing at thy bidding. 
Please send thou another thither." Sudheshna rejoins, 
‘'He can never do you any harm, if you are sent by me and 
she hands her the golden vessel to carry out her order. Weeping 
and trembling with fear, Draupadee goes. Kichaka calls out to 
her in blind ecstasy 

Welcome woman with comely hair. 

How bright the night to me it seems ! 

Nearer why not cometh, O dear. 

To fulfill my life's long-drawn dreams. 

Gold wreaths, pearl rings, stones and jewel. 
Ornaments and silk apparel. 

Will be thine, come and sit down here ; 

Drink and let love’s glory appear ! 
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Draupadee submits that she has been ordered by the Queen 
to fetch her some choice drink, as she has been feeling thirsty. 
She has had to come only to act up to Her Majesty's order. 

Kichaka retorting that the queen has many other serving 
women and she (Draupadee) has been sent there not for this 
ostensible purpose, atonce snatches at her garment to denude 
her ; but she pulls the cloth.es towards her with all her might. 
In the midst of this tug-of-war, Kichaka slips suddenly and falls 
on the floor. Then Draupadee runs for protection directly into 
the Royal Subha when'" Yudhisthira is on duty. Kichaka pursues 
her, catches hold of her by the hair, throws her down before 
the whole assembly and kicks h* r in a mad fury. But then a 
demon whom the Sun-gDd has sent to Draupadee to protect her, 
rushes in and flings Kichakx headlong upon the ground like a 
bundle of feather. Bheema has in the mean time made his 
appearance. Both the bi'others have seen what happened. 

Over Bheem eyes there passed a misty shadow, sweat 
broke out in streamlets fro.n the terrible wrinkless on his 
forehead ; hand to hand he vehemently pressed and ground 
his teeth in grim prospect of vongenence. He could contain 
himself no longer and tried in vam to fix his eyes on a tree 
standing near by. But Yudhisthira who was anxious lest any unto- 
ward movement on their part I'nould give a clue to their identity, 
made him a sign, and said: “Go to the kitchen and prepare the 
Royal meal. If vou need faggots, then go beyond the city and 
hew down trees for yourself." Draupadee controlled her emotions, 
but threw reproachful glances at her husbands, and bitterly bewail- 
ed her lot in that this son of a Suta dared kick her — the wife of such 
mighty heroes, who like cowards witnessed everything but did 
not raise their little fingers to vi-.dicjte her honour. 

She loudly vituperated that King Virata and his counsellors too, 
were shamelessly neglecting law and justice ; they were placidly 
looking on such a dastardly outrage on an innocent woman ; they 
were so many abettors to the crime. But Yudhisthira signalled 
to remind her that her tongue was outrunning her discretion and 
openly gave he*' a courteous assurance that her Gandharva 
husbands would take revenge in course of time. Blinded by 
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rage and shame, Druapadee cried out, am but too considerate 
^or these weak-souled and msaly-mouthed husbands. What more 
can I expect of the lot whose eldest is a dice-gambler." With 
this she went out bitterly weeping. She entered her apa- tment. 
tidied herself and set to brooding over what course she should 
adopt now. 

Draupadee finally decided that she would appeal to Bheema 
who only could help her in this plight. So at the dead of 
night she crept into the kitchen, and clasping the sleeping 
Bheema as a creeper does the tree, awoke him. Bheema 
started up in bed, and asked her what was her complaint. She 
drew a picture in bitter tears of the most degrading life the 
brothers had been leading. She herself, she said, was an abject 
slave ; she, the erstwhile proud daughter of a proud kii'ig, the 
proud wife of five Royal husbands whom the sea-girdled earth 
obeyed, now must wait on h:. misuesi). Her delicate 

hand® must now pound sandal-wood and prepare salve and 
even inen ^he had to frem*^l^ to whether it suited the 
: imperament of her lady. She showed Bheema how her hands 
had become like the horn-stone. Rheema raised both her hands 
to Ilia Ii'pt and wept silently with her. 

Then he explained to her that he himself would have wreaked 
a bloody vengeance then and ‘here, had not broiher Yudhisthira 
stood in the way ; she must have patience, he assured, only a 
little while longer, until they could emerge from the-r obligatory 
life of disguise before the world. But Draupadee made him 
realise that the danger from the ali'pov^erful woman-hunter 
still remained, and that a warrior has no othei duty but lO extirpate 
the fos root and branch. Then she added, *‘Break this ribald 
down like a pitcher on a slab of stone ; if the sun rises on him 
to-morrow morning, take it from me, dear husband, I will poison 
mysWf to death. 1 would rather die here before your ver^ 
eyes, than suffer any further indignities at the hands of this 
ruffian.*' With tears running down !ier cheeks, she leaned 
against his breast in a gloomy abandon. Bheema wiped away 
her tears, spoke loving words of consolation, imprinted soothing 
kisses 9p her lips and said^ '‘Yes, 1 will kill him to-day together 
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with his vile associates. Give him a tryst this night at the dancing 
hall of the K.ng, where the maidens dance at day. There is 
a firmly built, upolstered and beautiful bed there. On it, I, will 
render him the pleasures of enjoying other's wife." 

Next morning Kichaka spoke most scornfully to Draupadee's 
face. He said, he dared throw her down and heap kicks on her 
before the whole court and under the very nose of the king; 
nobody dared Jtter a word oF protest in the face of him, because 
he was the de-facto king of Matsya, and Virata was only a pup- 
pet in his all-powerful hand. Then he told her in an insinuating 
tone not to make any more fuss and nobody in that land would 
be able to save her honour when he was bent upon taking it. 
"Like a good girl, take me," he said, “and 1 shall give you 
hundred gold coins, hundred slave-girls, hundred attendants 
and a gilded ohapot drawn by beautiful horses." Draupadee 
pretended to agiee on condition that he would not breathe a 
single word about this affair either to his sister or brother*in-'law 
or to any cf f^is fhen'i'i. K*civ'ka readily agreed 

" I o-ca> clicr ilusk, i snali couie into tl»y ioneiy abode, ’ 
said Draupadee, "to enjoy with thee the all-effacing raptures of 
love. Better come alter j^un-down noiselessly to the dancing-hall 
of the King and there lie in wait for me. The maidens dance 
there by day only and there is nobody at night. So we shall 
not possibly be distu.oed there," Kichaka nodded assent and 
gleefully departed to his quarters. Being much given to luxury, he 
began to adorn himself ' /ith the best of his gala-robes, scents, 
ornaments and wreaths. Flared up with the anticipations of 
love's fulfilment, he kept himself thus busied throughout the 
whole day. Draupadee in the mean time had slipped away to 
Bheema and told hii all about the arrangemer^t. He now 
boasted that he would tread out Kichaka's head as the elephant 
does a />//Ra-fruit, anc butcher all the Maisyas, as well as his 
eldest cousin, Duryodh ina, and rule over the earth. Yudhisthira, 
he said, could stay or as a serv-ant if he liked it. But she insisted on 
his carrying out the vengeful deed in secret and going not too far. 

At the approach of night, Kichaka stealthily appeared in the 
dancing chamber and found Draupadee already in waiting. He 
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spoke with a heart beamed with joy, ‘'My house furnished 
with all the luxuries of the world and my harem adorned with 
fair-shaped daughters of pleasure— overflowing in laughter and 
merriment, all these I have left behind for thy sake, O my heart's 
desire, and have come hither to sing thy praise and to taste thy 
pleasure." But lo ! it was not Draupadee to whom Kichaka 
was addressing, but in Draupadee’s garb and veil it was Bheema 
who replied in a simulated feminine voice. “Really, what a 
sight of splendour art thou, and no other man is equal to thee !" 

Being much flattered and elated, Kichaka advanced to embrace 
the so-called Draupadee when Bheemsena sprang up like a 
wounded panther and laid hold of his wreathed hair. Kichaka, 
nevertheless, half realising the situation, clasped him with his 
arms and tried to hurl him down on the floor. And then began 
a keenly-contested lough wrestling l^etween the two stout 
opponents. But ailength, Bheerna over-powered him, squeezed 
his throat and scrotum and strangled the life out of him like 
a pigeon. Then in a convulsive rage, he battered and rumpled 
its arms, legs, head and trunk, till only a shapeless mass of flesh 
remained. He then called out to Draupadee who had been wailing 
close by, kindled a light and showed her the dreadful sight. Full 
of joy she ran out to announce to the wardens of the 
Sablia that the Gandharvas, her husbands, had slain Kichaka, 
the great molester of women. What followed thereafter is too 
well-known to need any rt petition here and will not possibly 
come witl iin the rjurview of cur subject. 

The Kichaka incident of tl'.e Mahabharata has been described 
here in detail only to show the depravity of the royal- courts at the 
time. What was true of Matsya was true of other courts as well, 
Hastinapur court at that time was the leading model which other 
potentates tried blindly to follow, and it could boast of such 
savants and veteran warriors as Bhishma, Drona, Kripa, Kama, 
Bidur and others. At this court in the presence of Dhritarashtra, 
the blind Emperor, and an august assembly, Prince Duhshasana, 
one of the cousin brothers of the Pandavas, after their complete 
discomfiture in dice^gambling, dragged Draupadee in and attempted 
to strip her naked and thereby Insult her crestfallen husbands 
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to their heart's content. Paradoxical though it may sound yet it 
is true that when the Kaurava Prince catching hold of his sister- 
in-law's hair and flinging the most filthy taunts on her, was 
pulling about her clothes, nobody had the moral stamina to cbiect 
to these monstrous ouiarges in spite of her heart-rending supplica- 
tions and pathetic wailings. Nevertheless, the most remarkable 
feature of the story is that the only man who atlast stood up with 
angelic audacity and stubbornly protested against this inhumanity, 
was Bidur, the natural son of a waning maid of the late 
Empress ! 

These only go to prove without a shadoHv of doubt the depth 
of moral deterioration of most of the princes of the Great Epic 
Age. No wo id-er that any young and graceful waiting maid would 
be absolutely at the mercy of her master or his kith and kin. 
And once his lust kindled, the only way left for the poor girl 
to escape dire persecution was either an unconditional surrender 
or a fdlo (Id se. After his acute lust was satiated, all she could do 
was either to be thrown over or to add to the number of his 
concubines. 


The Madrakas and Bahleekas. 

' the cast off kancdn^pufra of the dowager Kuntee. had 

beet ir;vested with the kingdom of Anga by the Kauravas and 
becai.ie a stout lieutenant of his friend and supporter Duryodhana, 
in the Kuru-P.»ndava War. Shalya. the king of MAdra and an 
ally of the K\uravas, was aopointeJ a charioteer and second 
lieutenant to Kama. In the thick of the war, one day Kama 
directed Ki '.g Shxl . a ta drive h;s chariot c’ose upon the enemy's 
line, so th\t he miglit bro\k lar.cc;> wuli and van.^uibh the r^andava 
hero Arjuna. VVnen his c'':aii’>t draw a by W'hite steeds came 
near the ene:n>'s ! Kima i ou: to iIac Pandava rank and 

file and sui: “Ye herec% him wha amongst you W’:ll point out 
M ‘.Inima Dnana- ■' w a { x;e or I'^.o iv.eive n.imes of Aryuna) to 
me. sh \ll I vV.j m^rhiog h* de^l!e'./ A 'id am'^ogsr the profferred 
rewards what w \s giv n spec vl stress to by the arro-VAnt donor, 
w'.As hundieds of nu lipata ( ) w 'men w ;th s*. ken iTairs, 

tauliiess features and guinea-nccklaces on, specially hailing 
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from the land of Magadha. Every student of Indian history is 
aware that ancient Magadha occupied a major portion of 
modern Central and South-western Behar. In the times of the 
Epics and the early Puranas. the Mftgadhee men were noted for 
their excuisi^e art in minstrelsy and the women were probably 
famous for their enchanting beauty and many for their easy 
virtue. Regular traffic in Magadhee girls was in evidence through- 
out India, and an aristocrat's harem was deemed incomplete 
without a few Magadhee slave-maids or concubines. 

King Shalya. an outspoken man that he was, found rio reason 
to spare himself making the remark that Ariuna was no less a 
tough fighter than he (Kama) and it was folly to be cock-sure 
of slumping him in a duel ; he should not have to go to the 
length of offering the enemy soldiers such a variety of princely 
perquisites, as Arjuna would before long come of himself to take 
up the gauntlet. A jackal, as long as did not come by a lion, 
Shalya added, plumed himself upon being the biggest hero in the 
forest. Such was the case with Kama too. He would no doubt 
appear before the mighty-bowed Aryuna, as a jackal before a lior. 

At this Kama flew into a violent rage and bade Shalya keep 
silence, as he wanted not to be couriselled by his charioteer. Then 
he proceeded to villify the charioteef'^king, his land and his 
people. From these loop-holes of vituperation, many truths, no 
doubt, sallied forth and through them we can catch a glimpse of 
the manners and morals of the Madrakas at the time. Modern 
archaeologists have identified some of the bordering districts of the 
North Punjab as well as a portion of south Kashmir with Madra 
of yore. The land of the BahleekasCBaheekas) was situated perhaps 
adjacent lo it and foi med much of the North Western Kashmir 
and the part of North Western Frontier Province north of Kabul 
River. Modern Baikh has been verified, though without sufficient 
reasons, a^ the defunct capital of the ancient kingdom of the 
Bahleekas. H the time of the Mahabharata War, the land of the 
Bahleekas was either under the sway of or tributary to the Madra 
kings and both these people were in many respects identical. 
In the beginning of the Buddhistic age, the kingdom of Madraka 
was greatly reduced and delimited to the d?lta between the 

8 
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Rives Chenub and Ravi. Kama's remonstrances with the 
Madraka king .included some innuendoes ad rent against the 
Bahicekas too. Some excerpts as will be appropriate to our 
subject are reproduced from the Kama Parua of the Maha^’ 
bharata (Chapters XLI and XLV) below 

Amongst the Madrakas, the father, the son, the mother, the 
mother'in'Iaw, the father-in-law, the maternal uncle, the son-in- 
law, the daughter-in-law, the brother-in-law, the brother, the 
grandson, other relation- and guests, slaves— male and female, 
freely mingle together. The Madra women enter into liasion 
with men at their sweet pleasure. Being immersed in wine, they 
take fried and powdered corn ( ms ), fish and beaf, and laugh 
and cry being wholly intoxicated. Likewise they some times 
break into raphsodies and sometimes into incoherent ravings. 
The Madraka women under the influence of liquor, throw off 
their robes and dance; devoid of all self-control they can give 
themselves up to any man that suit their purpose. Riding rough- 
shod, they answer the calls of nature like camels and asses. 
When a Madraka woman is requested by somebody to give a 
tiff of vinegar, she slaps her nates and with a reluctant nod 
answers, "Let no one ask of us vinegar which is so dear to us. 
We would fain give you our men or children, but we would not 
part with our vinegar." The Madraka maidens, we ( Kama and 
others) are informed, are generally shameless, wrap themselves 
up in blankets, are gluttonous and impure. 

In Dhritarashtra's assembly chamber, Kama continued, the 
Br&hmins used to describe pleasant journeys in many unknown 
regions and the lives of many age-honoured kings. One aged 
and leading Brahmin amongst them, thus began to decry the 
Bahleekas and the Madrakas : ‘*0 King ! one should 
always avoid the impure and impious Bahleekas who live away 
from the Himalayas and the rivers Canga, Saraswaii, Jamuna and 
the plain of Kurukshetra as well as the river Sindhu (Indus) with its 
five tributaries. For some strategic mission I had to live some lime 
with them, during which 1 had the opportunity to study them 
well. There is a town of ihc name of Shakalaka (modern 
Sialkot), a river by the name of Apaga and a clan of the 
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Bahleekas known as Jarttikas. Their conduct is very reprehen* 
sible. They are much addicted to the liquor called Gourhi 
Sura and take fried barley, beef and boiled rice with garlic 
that are bought of others ( i.e. in a hotel ). They are shorn of all 
good practices. 

Their women all and sundry take wine and when tipsy 
become nude ; they laugh and dance near the walls of the urban 
houses, without of course any garlands and sandal*unguetum, 
singing various obscene songs and braying like the ass or the 
camel. They can quite unconscionably form illicit connection 
within or outside her family. Inebriete they address people with 
endearing terms. ...One of these wicked Bahleekas who had been 
making a sojourn in Kurujangala burst out one day with a heavy 
heart, saying, ‘Surely my dear girl dressed in her fine blankets does 
think of me, whenever she goes to bed. Crossing the charming 
Sutlej . and the IrSvati and going back to my native land when 
shall I be able to look at those beautiful women with thick frontal 
bores, •/.•ith shad<'.s of red arsenic on their forch.-'a Js. r;hc’cki and 
betv/eeii tf.eir paned /.airs, with tlac'.i coii).(iUM at theii -liiiiir^ 
eyes and their beautiful forms dressed in blankets and fiides ? 
When shall 1 be happy again in the company of those sportive 
women amid the sound of drums, kettle-drums and conches sweet 
a‘s the brayS of asses, the cries of camels and the neighs of mules ?' 

The region where the Pilu forest stands and the five tribu- 
taries Shatad.'u, Vipasha, IrSvati, ChandrabhagS, and Vitasta of 
the river Sindhu flow away from the Himalayas, is called 
Aratta. This Province is shorn of all virtue and religion. No 
one should go there. The celestials, the ancestral manes and 
the Brahmins never accept offerings from the Valheekas inhabit- 
ing Aratta. Almost all of them are bastards. The wise should 
always shun Arattic Valheekas. The Gandhara, the Madrakas and 
the Bahleekas are all given to sexual excesses, are light-hearted 
and narrow-minded. O King of Madra, listen to what I have 
heard from a gentleman more about the Bahleekas. Years ago a 
band of Arattic robbers having kidnapped a virtuous lady and 
broken her vow of chastity in a most ruthless manner, she cursed 
them thus : "As ye have taken away my chastity, henceforth a II 
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thine women be verily like harlots. Ye shall never be able to 
purge off this inordinate sin." O Shalya, on the score of this, 
the Aratiic sister's son ( and not the son ) becomes the heir and 
legal representative.... 


The Yadavas 

Prince Yadu was a step-brother of Prince Puru from whom 
the Kauravas and Pandavas descended. Prince Yadu having 
incurred the wrath his father Yajaii, had to forego his claim 
to the ancestral throne and moving southwards founded a small 
principality near Muttra. The Yadwa brothers and great Epic 
figures. and Krishna, migrated to Guirat and established 

the famous Yadava kingdom or Dwaraka or Dwarabati. At the 
incipience the new city, the two princes saw that among the 
merchants, craftsmen, artisans, warriors, clergies and minstrels 
and all the amenities of citydife. prostitutes had settled in 
large numbers, so that there might not be any flounder or feuds 
amarigsi trie Ya Javas over the paucity of the fair sex. Almost a simi- 
lar case happened wlien Reriius and Romulus founded the eternal 
city of Roriic. VVoiner. were lacking to the Romans for the 
purpose of lorming euLcr ligliimaic or illegitimate unions to such 
an extent tha. they had t^v hav'e resort to the lifting and rape of 
the Sabine womer*. SnII there was dearth of women which was, 
however, made by foreign beauties who came there in hosts 
to carry on their shameless commerce. 

Krishna, first a bucolic hero and then the greatest diplomat 
of the age (subseTienily bu'ig deified as an incarnation of 
God Vishnu), in addition to his one tliousand married wives, 
had a o'g haicrn \\..h abvoui 16 , 00 '') bea-jiifu! gTis :n a bond 
of concubinagf’. As has alicady been said, choice maidens 
recruited from all quarters were given away as gifts and tributes 
to the friend*: relatives and feudal lords, and Krishna received 
mar^y such beauties during his incumbency. The conquest 
in wars also entailed tfie transference of the enlue or a part of 
the harem ol the conquered ; and the number of concubines 
in Kiishna's domestic e.'.iablishments in this way was gradually 
swelling to an enormous proportion. Narak^sur of Pragyo^ 
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tishpur (N^rth-eastern Himalays)* a very powerful autocrat, forcib- 
ly kidnapped or procured 16,033 handsome princesses of different 
lands and kept them in his palace to serve his unmitigable 
depravity. He came in conflict with Krishna and was killed, 
upon which Krishna transferred his whole harem of 16,000 girls 
to Dwaraka. 

The grand total of the Yadava chief's harem inmates ulti- 
mately came up to about 60,000 which included the most 
bewitching slave beauties, renowned artistes, chaperons, matrons 
and probably a good many lovely shepherdesses in state employ. 
The precious jewels counted amongst these beauties were of 
course accomplished women of souih-^western districts, Kairaliki 
and Magadhee girls. We have already enumerated that most 
of the south-western beauties were imported in regular traffic 
by sea from Ratnadweep, the island in possession of the 
Yadavas in the Arabian Sea. This island was inhabited by a 
tribe called Nishada, most of whom were sea-faring merchants, 
slave-dealers and pearl-fishers. A few generations after, a 
number of the Yadavas under Hareeia even colonised this 
island. The Epic and the Puranas are full or lovely love^ 
episodes of Krishna and his romantic adventures with these 
girls and many others from hi: early boyhood, details of which 
are sufficient to fill up a fairly big volume. 

When Arjuna was staying as a much-beloved guest with 
the Yadavas on the hilhreson of Raivalaka, he found by his 
side many minstrels and serving women to wipe away his 
tedium at day and lull him to sleep at night. At a holiday 
celebration, there was a regular exhibition of the Yadava and 
Andhaka beauties ; drink and dances were at their climax ; 
feast and frivolity, hobmobbing and hilarity transcended all 
bounds of conventionality. Baladeva, the elder brother of Krishna 
had been drinking like a fish. The mighty king Ugrasena was 
strolling in his belvedere garden surrounded by many sweet- 
singing Gandharvas and full one thousand maids of pleasure 
Akrur, Saran, Priihu, Salyak, Babhru, Uddhaba, Gada and 
other notable figures were at their best in the drinking bout each 
with his respective Gandharvas and a galaxy of coquettish 
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concubines. It was here that Arjuna caught sight of Subhadri, 
Krishna's step-sister and fell at once in love with her, which 
ultimately induced him to make off with the precious object of 
his desire. 

The destructive Yadava civil wars at the fag-end of Krishna's 
life-time produced chaos and disorder all ov< r the country. 
Many harem girls taking advantage of the laxity of vigilance 
and connivance of their masters forsook the Royal roof and 
went away to different places to become courtesans of a better 
class. After Krishna's death, some were carried away by the 
robbers and other passed into hands of the lenons and bullies and 
were reduced to prostitution, in which trade, they were throughly 
instructed by such noted adepts as Ast&bakra, Dattaka and 
V&tsayana. Certain Puranas have deemed it worth their while 
to give substances of these instructions to which we shall have 
occasion to refer hereafter. 

Of Krishna’s descendants, his son Pradyumna replenished 
his ancestral gynecium with a good many wives and concubines. 
His another son Samba had intriguies in his father's unweildy 
harem, for which he was punished along with his abetting 
wives. Krishna's grandson, Aniruddha was no less a respector 
of his family traditions ; and his son, Vajra inherited an over- 
flowing harem from his predecessors, with which he removed 
to Indraprastha, the Pindava capital, the El Dorado of his time. 
In course of our treatment of the Puranas, we shall once again 
have to come upon the Yadavas and their accursed kingdom. 

A few words more on Epic R[ostitution and we have finished 
this chapter. The prostitutes at this age formed a part of the 
Kmy marching to battles, though prot5ably they were not 
■fillowed to settle within or near the soldiers' barracks in times 
of peace. At least in three conspicuous places of the Maha- 
bhi^ata we find the harlots in large numbers employed by the 
state and accompanying the princes and their vast retinues to 
the field of action. The Pandava princes true to their pledges 
after spending several years in the different parts of the country 
in the garb of friars, came atlast to a forest named Dicaita Bana. 
The leading Kaurava prince, Duryodhana in order to show off 
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his vaunted arrogance and parade his unsurpassing splendours 
before his ill*fated cousins, atonce set out for it with his ninety' 
nine brothers and their wives, Kama, uncle Shakuniand thousands 
of city women, numberless carts, . carriages, merchants with their 
merchandise, huntsmen, domesticated prisoners and so on. 
With the advent of this magnificent host the slumbering 
forest bestirred itself to animation and looked like a populous 
city. Dutyodhana and his followers before the eyes of the 
Pandavas gave free rein to their luxury and license. The city 
women were not deemed sufficient to meet the exigency of the 
occasion and they were much relieved when myriads of cowherds 
and milk'maids well-versed in the art of music and rustic waltz 
and bedizened with nice ornaments arrived in their tents from the 
neighbouring villages. 

When the pledges were completely redeemed at the end 
of the thirteen years, the Pandavas asked of their cousins to 
restore their legal half share in the dominions to their possession. 
Prince Dutyodhana, who was the mouth-piece of his blind 
incapable father, defiantly declined to yeild them an inch and asked 
them to fight for it if they could. The result was the great Kuru* 
Pandava War in which practically all the rulers of India partici' 
pated, which entailed an untold loss of limb, life, money and 
property and which ended in a glorious victory for the Pandavas. 
But just before the actual clash of arms, Krishna who was leS' 
pected by both the contending parties and who always stood 
fora just cause comes to the Kuru capital to prevail upon 
the Kauravas to bury the hatchet and to see for himself whether 
there was any way left to avert the impending catastrophe. 
Dhritarashtra hearing of his intended visit from the harbinger, 
atonce issues a mandate to his officers to proclaim throughout 
the length and breadth of the metropolis to the effect that all 
princes of the royal blood barring Duryodhana should in their best 
attires and most precious jewels drive up in magnificent 
chariots to the city-gate to give the revered guest a fitting reception ; 
thousand and thousand of the ciiy-women in their gata-apparels 
should walk on foot to meet him : and that the ladies of all 
houses ’should come out of their secluded nooks and go fonh 
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freely without their veils to behold Mahatma Madhusudana. 
The Emperor further orders his chamberlain to get Prince 
Duhshasana’s apartments vacated atonce and keep them ready 
for Krishna and his suite as also eight elephants, sixteen gold- 
plated chariots — each drawn by four horses, one hundred valets 
and an equal number of rose-coloured, nullipara chamber- 
maids to wait upon him. 

On the eve of the memorable action, and in the midst of 
a brisk recruitment, training, equipment and despatch of forces 
from both sides to &2 front, the pious Judhisihira, sends one 
of his envoys to the outskirts of the royal city with tender greetings 
for the beautiful oranicrs of venal love, saying : “Ask after the 
welfare of the decked, scented and pleasing women of the 
city whose ghmee and speech glide forth so readily and 

sweetly." The purveyors to the war were not only charged with 
supplying rations, uniforms, arms and conveyances, but all sorts 
of luxuries as well, the women of pleasure as a matter of coOrse 
coming to the top of the* list. The” heroes in the camp were 
never to feel that they were not at home there— bereft of all 
the amenities of a city life. When the main body of the Pandava 
army was moving towards the battle-field of Kurukshetra, there 
were thousands of carts, chariots, pavilions, traders' goods, harlots 
and draught-animals. 

Crown Prince Duryodhana on the other side had also 
fastidiously formed the vanguards of the baggage train 
with thousands of craftsmen, professional singers and musi- 
cians, spies and (janika.9. Spacious tents with frilles, festoons 
and banners were pitched on about twenty miles of the battle- 
field in a circular fashion and the whole encampment looked 
like a second Hastinapur. * The imperious Crown Prince of 
a field marshal was nevertheless all attention to his allies and 
regularly looked after the soldiers, elephants, steeds, a$ well as 
the prisoners, minurcls and harlots. The wives of the Princes 
and Generals were generally stationed a fev/ miles away from 
the shooting line and often in a welUguarded fort. During a 

J'hc Miihubhnrata (B:rnb*> E 'ition) Uiljoga Paiva. Chapter CLI. SI. 57* 
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lull in the fight they could visit the camps under cover of darkness 
and share the straw-beds of their lovers for a few hours. The 
Yinaa or conveyances and draught-animals in the moving 
colums or the retreating forces were evidently for use of the 
camp-hetairse also, who were otherwise debarred from them in 
the city. In ancient Greece, Rome and France, the same law 
prevailed and the prostitutes like the serfs were never accorded 
the privilege of a conveyance except in war. 

The harlots and hetairaa were not only the sine qua non 
of an expedition and an indispensable ornament of the camp- 
life, but were flowers that brightened the table d’hote in feasts 
and festivals. The kings, the lords and the well-to-do's hired 
their services when they went out on hunting or to take a 
diversion in the country-house, not to speak of their occasional 
excursions to the hill-stations or the pleasure-gardens. Strumpets 
conversant with many, if not all of the sixty-four arts, were 
in great demand at the residence of the aristrocracy on 
special days and they were called forth to give a show 
of all their acquirements before a gathering of respectable 
guests. The ’’Baranganai,’’ ( beautiful and chaste ladies 
of the harem) and "Barnngattaa" (women of the city) were 
equally entitled to receive an august guest to the royal house- 
hold or give an ovation to a prince returning victorious 
from the battle-field, with frield paddies ( eira ), flowers and 
sandal-paste. King Vir&ta, hearing the victory of his son 
Uttara with of course the substantial help of the valiant Pandavas 
in disguise in a battle, charges his ministers to promulgate his 
order throughout the city : “Go into the city and make known 
my victory over the enemy at Oogriha. Young girls and the 
beauteous ganikas in their dazzling attires must come out of 
their houses with all kinds of musical instruments to meet me 
and theri go to welcome my successful son in a triutVipHal 
procession.’’ En passant it behoves us to mention here that 
the princess Uttara wearing a bejewelled diadem and with a 
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garland and a nosegay in her hand, was seen in front of this 
procession of Baranganas and Baranganas^. 

The ganikas formed an essential accessary in marriage, 
christening and other domestic ceremonies. Though the social 
law^givers ordained that partaking the food of a harlot leads 
to misery the pleasure-mongers best 

honoured the law by violating it. The veshyds sometimes 
gave themselves in marriage with Brahmins and Khsalriyas in 
accordance with the Gandharva system, by virtue of which 
they could occupy an exalted position in society. Moreover, 
the accomplished veshyds always had the chance of being 
up-lifted to the ranks of a concubine and of being comfortably 
ensconced in an aristocrat’s harem. Matrons who were re^ 
gularly elected by votes from among' the concubines with the 
final ratification of the master of the establishment, were in 
a later period came to be known as Mahottarika, They 
formed guilds, held meetings and agitated for greater civic and 
domestic rights and competed for proficiency in all branches 
of fine arts and culinary science. The stern law-givers of 
the Epic age no doubt tried their level best to keep this vile cofn^ 
merce in check and clearly define the diverse rights and privileges 
of a chaste and an unchaste women, but the popular trend seems 
to have gone often in the teeth of the regulation, although it was 
learning to put a heavy premium upon the female chastity as 
far as one's daughters and wives were concerned. 

We have already spoken sufficiently of me wailing maids 
or slave-girls of the time, who, if young and handsome, always 
strove amongst themselves for winning the hearts of their 
masters and becoming dummy-dolls at their hands for as many 
days as their fate ordained We have mentioned too that 
King Judhisthira who has been sung by the Epic-writers as the 
greatest emblem of virtue and veracity inspite of his being a 
staunch gambler, had been the recipient of one hundred 
* thousand lovely maids at his horse-sacrifice ceremony from 
the allied chiefs in addition to a large number that had already 

• Ibid. (Bombay editibn) Virata Parva, Chap. MIV, 17-18 6- LXVIll ; 24-29. 
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been embellishing his vast establishment. King Jajnasena alone 
paid him a homage of fourteen thousand slave beauties on this 
occasion. This righteous King used to maintain in his Royal palace 
about eighty^eight thousand students fresh from the college>con' 
vocation with their diplomas and contemplating marriage and suit- 
able avocation in life (ermar By a Royal behest each of 

them received thirty beautiful maids to wait upon him and remain 
always at his beck and call. Although the Epic is .indifferently 
reticent on the further development of this tempting arrangement, 
it is not difficult for us to determine that Cupid had to keep 
himself busy most of the time with his irrevocable bow and 
arrows, and many new lives were ushered into existence to 
share the bountiful hospitality of the King. 

Krishna' Dwaipayava Vedavyaaa who is acknowledged to 
be the original writer of the Mahabharata, the classifier of the 
Vedas and one of the greatest sages of the age, did not hesitate 
to introduce himself as the illegitimate son of the fisher- 
maiden, Satyabatee, who was afterwards wedded to King 
Swftntanu, the grand-father of Dhritanlshtra. When 
Dhritarashtra's father Bichitraveerya could not beget offspring 
on the score of his sexual impotence, Satyabatee called 
in her natural son to produce Khetrajnputras on behalf of 
his half-brother. Accordingly by Vedavyasa, Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu were brought into the world through the wombs of 
Ambika and Ambalika, the two unfortunate wives of Bichitra- 
veerya. A young maid-servant of Ambalika having been 
deputed to render unto the great Vyasa her best services, became 
soon big with a child and brought forth Bidur, the most out- 
spoken savant. It is a noticeable feature of this period that most 
of the bastards were ranked amongst the highest celebrities of the 
time and with a heritage of wonderful intelligence and by dirst of 
their own deligence, perseverance and pious living they have 
earned an undying fame in the Puranas of the country. 

We shall now cite the last but not the least outstanding, 
instance of concupiscence of the ancient kings and rich endow- 
ments of their basjards. Rishi Mirkjandeya relates to Yudhisthita 
the life history of Rishi Baisravana who might have been a 
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contemporary of King Dasaratha of Ajodhya. Baisravana was 
the son of Rishi Pulasta, one of the maaana'putras (mind-begotten 
sons) of the Creator who was dotingly fond of His grandson. 
By Him was Baisravana daubed the king of Lanka island (most 
probably Ceylon of the present day). He had on one of his 
wives a son named Kuvera who grew to rule over the rich 
Yakhsas and become the wealthiest person in heaven and earth. 
M&rkandeya does not enlighten us as to how many wives this 
fortunate king was in possession of ; but he has given us the 
names of three women kept by him, such as, Puspotkata, Raka 
and Malini. They are described as Rdkhsasees, in other words 
primitive inhabitants of the island who did not subscribe to the 
orthodox Aryan faith. Though the Rakhsasas and Rakhsasees 
have been, as a general rule, painted black, being of a hideous 
nature with ugly bodies of plethoric proportions, yet these three 
Rakhsasee women are said to have been "fair-looking and skilled 
in dancing and music. They always vied with one another to 
draw exclusive attention of their master. These three women 
In course of time bore him children who became dll notorious or 
famous in ancient literature for their extraordinary achievements. 
Pushpokatii gave birth to Ravana and Kumbhakarna, Raka to 
Khara and Surpanakha (a daughter) and Malini to Bibhishana. 
Every reader of Ramayana knows full well how Ravana usurped 
the throne of Lanka, shook heaven and earth by his astounding 
deeds of valour and ultimately met a tragic death at the hands of 
Rama. Bibhishana, the god-fearing and righteous Rakhsasa brother, 
stood faithful by the side of Rama during the whole encounter and 
was finally ordained a vassal-king. 

When India and Egypt were passing through legal 
prostitution, concubinage and relationships with slave-girls, 
other contemporaneous civilisations had not been innocent of 
tftese practices ; on the contrary, they were in a whirlpool of the 
most abominable lewdness which were fast leading the people 
to disastrous consequences *. In most of the countries worst forms 
of religious prostitutions and homo-sexual relationship with the 
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effeminate priests were raging round the temples of Moloch, Baal' 
peor, Mylitta, Astarte, Venus Genetrix etc. With the advent or 
Moses, sacred prostitution rose to its highest pitch and the 
Kahsckotha (‘sacred girls’) more than ever prostituted themselves 
for the benefit of the altar and their bellies. Moses framed a code 
of religious and political laws and* tried with an iron hand to cut 
the Gordian knot of corruption in order that ‘the land may not 
m to whoredom nor beco r.c full of wickedness*.’ The Israelites 
at this time were rotten to the core with venereal maladies and 
worst types of leprosy. Moses by way of exterminating sacred 
and guest prostitutions, quite unknowingly suffered the weeds 
pf legal prostitution to grow exuberantly and in raising the 
moral tone of his own people allowed foreign women almost 
free access to his country to spread the contagion of immorality. 
Like Deerghatama, Moses established the law of virginity for ail 
maids and prescribed for the married women a chastity so rigorous 
that on a flimsy ground of violation their limbs could be mercilessly 
mutilated orlhey could bo put to the gallows. But he was more 
indulgent towards men than the weaker sex and perhaps most 
hospitable to the exotic wonuii who flocked in numbers 
to Palestine to seek 'heit foitune. That Moses did not preach by 
practice can best be deteimined by the tact that when more than 
a hundred years of age, he took an Ethiopian woman as his 
concubine, who afterwards might have risen to the status of a 
wife. Mary, the sister of the Lord’s favourite was cursed by 
Moses for speaking ill of this swarthy Ethiopion beauty, and she 
became a leper all white as snowt. 

' The kings and judges that came after Moses, though waged 
an implacable war on the false gods and the sacred prostitution 
that still lurked in their odious cjlts, yet they were conniving 
with a regrettable nonchalance at the legal prostitution which 
was gradually raising its hydra'heads in the chosen region of the 
Lord. The books of Joshuit and Judges and the Proverbs 
have pven us enough materials to deduce from thgt 
the laws of Moses went practically to naught and the 
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Jews were showing no palpable aversion ta all sbits of 
prostitution. Bastards were recognised by the -state and^ 
the society and enjoyed the same civic rights as the legitim^ 
sons. The brave Israelite General. Jepthah was the son of a 
known prostitute of Gilead. This General, probably in commemo* 
ration of his mother, consecrated to the Lord the virginity of his 
only daughter. The reader of the Mahabharata knows that Kuniee 
had had her three sons Judhisthira, Bheema *and Arjuna as a 
result of her congress with the gods, who if we be permitted to 
reduce mythology to a historical basis, were none other than 
godly men. In a like manner, the Great Samson was given to 
his sterile mother by "a man of God whose face was like that of 
an angel." This God-beloved Samson's adventures with Delilah 
and other lecheresses are too well-known to the student of 
history to have any occasion for reiteration here. For centuries 
thereafter, there reigned in Israel a series of kings who abandoned 
themselves to all sorts of sensual sins and for all that, were 
forsaken by God. The wise Solomon, the most br&en-faced of 
all, who reigned a thousan 1 years before Christ, side by side 
with elc/atirg the Jew'slr nat--' i ‘o the Hiihen degree of mareris'.’ 
prosperity, gave the license of manners a most scandalizing 
countenance. He maintained a number of foreign women in’hitf 
palace and drank to the dregs the frothy beauty of a Pharao's 
daughter whom he had espoused. He had full seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines, who carried him away to 
the bellowing sea of sexual excesses and made him forget his true 
God. He gave prostitution a legal existence, gave the daughters 
of beauty a due recognition and even protected them by laws. 

The plague of prostitution left none innocuous amongst |hc 
Jewish nation. There had grown up tents and vaults of debnU' 
chery at the cross-ways of all the roads of the cities and'at the 
very gates of the Lord's temples. Isaiaht/eviled the people of 
Tyre as to have ‘prostituted their daughters with all the nations 
of the earth.* “Israel might now in the matter of prostitution 
teach all the peoples who had instructed it and whom it had 
surpassed*." The prophets from Isaiah to Ezekiel have given us 
* Uitlory of Prootitution, Paul Lceroix, Vol. I, P. 56. 
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the most frightful details of Jewish corruption before the coming 
of Jesus, who with his all-forgiving divine soul reclaimed many 
famous prostitutes of the time including Mary Magdalen — later a 
patroness of repentent and sinnirig women ! 

We have already said someting about the religious prostitution 
of ^pt and its rapid reversal into the phase of legal prostitution. 
It is not the place to treat at some length of the horrible exesses 
the cult of Isis and Osiris gave rise to nor will it be meet here to 
examine in detail the lives of the Pharaos and Ptolemies in rela- 
tion to prostitution and its attending evils. Herodotus collected 
good mariy examples of sexual abberations of this ancient people 
and their kings, mostly from the darkest alcoves of tradition. 
According to this respectable antiquarian, the corruption of the 
people reached such a climax that the chastity of young and 
beautiful women even after their death was not safe at the hands 
of the embalmers of dead bodies. "There is a tale", avers 
Herodotus, "that one was caught in the act with a woman who 
had recently died,*’ Cases are recorded which go to show that 
some of the kings prostituted their daughters for political or purely 
personal reasons. Herodotus has recounted though with some 
diffidence, the case of King Rarneses who reigned about 2244 B.C. 
aind who ordered his daughter to ply prostitution till the thief 
who had pillaged his treasury was caught. She received with 
equal formality all the visitors to her abode of pleasure. But for 
apparent reasons had made a vow not to accord her esteemed 
favours to anybody who would not tell her about the most subtle 
act of . wickedness perpetrated in his life. The thief one day 
caame to visit this newest addition to the beauty-market and 
faragg^ before her with a bravado that he had committed the 
theft into the Royal treasury. Upon this, the princess caught 
hold of his hand and cried to the sentries in mufti to come to 
^ aid. But the cunning thief had in the meantime managed to 
^•ilriiLpe leaving behind him a false hand— die hand of a dead man 
he had cut off and placed under his cloak from before* 
’ftahd. This most ingenious trick of the thief so pleased the 
.Phaiao diat he not onty pardoned him but mgde him his 
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The city of ^4&ucratis during the time synchronizing with our 
Epic Age, was celebrated all throughout South Europe and 
North Africa for its costly courtezans. The unfinching love of 
Rhodopis for the handsome Charaxus and her brave denial to 
the King Amasis have been immortalized by Poet Pausidippuran 
his book on Ethiopia. The ruinous favours of Archidice.ind 
other hetairae and their arrant adve.ntures wfth the beat peoftle -fif 
the time will fill the heart of the least steady moralist of ottr.dilfr 
with a shocking repugnance. Ptolemy Philadelphus had a great 
number of beautiful women at his service, such as Cliene, Mnesidd^ 
Pothyne, Myrtium and many others. Cliene who served him as 
a chalice'bearer was fortunate enough to have statues erected in 
her honour, while Myrtium who had been formerly a dealer in 
pleasures with the boatmen of the Nile, was elevated to the 
position of the king's most favourite concubine who is- said to 
have yeilded him the greatest voluptuous transports. 

Greece from time immemorial had been the seat of sacred 
prostitution, its theogonic conception was probably indebted to 
the Indo'Aryan culture and its anthromorphism which bore a 
close resemblance to that of the Vedas was no doubt responsible 
for an imaginative vivacity of the people, specially in regard to 
ail matters of love. The Greek Epics have got much in common 
with our Epics both materially and spiritually ; and their priests and 
poets in a common concord took upon themselves the task of 
discovering, fabricating, and recording the annals of their gods 
and pre-historic foiefathcrs, almost after the manners of our 
Puranas. Of course there are many materials of historical 
importance mixed up with this mythology from which at least a 
vivid idea of the manners, morals and mentality of the peoples of 
the age can be derived. From the tinaes of Ogyges and 
Inachus prostitution showed itself under manifold fbrm^ 
and the people under the spell of a soothing climate and an- 
abiindancc of nature’s luxuries ardently gave themselves up to 
the worst forms of debaucheries in the manner of their gods 
and goddesses. Slave-girls and concubines were in great appre- 
ciation during the heroic age. The Greek Vyusa, Homei* men- 
tions with impunity the rich presents which Agamenuibn oders- 
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to Achilles, in his famous Epic*, and which were none other 
than "seven women, clever in fine works, seven Lesbians, whom 
he had chosen for himself and who took from all other women 
the prize of beauty/' Prostitution was personified in the father- 
land of Orpheus and Hesiod in Venus Pandemos. Love, 
physical beauty, indecent jokes, amorous inconsistency/ drinking 
and revelry were apotheosise^ in Venus under different names 
with a host of other goddesses whose statues and temples were 
erected all over the country. In many of these temples, the 
8durtesans fulfilled the functions of priestesses in order ta augment 
the revenue of the altars and earn a decent competence for them^ 
selves. Strabo states positively that it was a general usage in 
Greece to dedicate tp Venus a certain number of young girls 
when one saw his vows had been fulfilled by the goddess, and 
that the* temple of Venus at Corinth possessed more than a 
thousand courtesans of varying ages who had thus been once 
consecrated to her by the devoted worshippers. Xenophon 
before the commencement of the Olympic games promises 
Venus Pytho a gift of fifty heiaine if he wins the laurel. He 
comes off victorious and keeps his promise. Poet Pindar on 
the occasion of Xenophon's consecration of this troop of fifty 
girls composes an ode in which he addresses the latter thus ; 
“O young girls, who receive all strangers and give them hospi- 
tality, priestesses of the goddess Pytho in the rich Coiinth, it is 
you who by burning incense' before the image and invoking 
the mother of loves, win for us often her celestial aid and procure 
for us the sweet moments which we taste upon the voluptuous 
couches where the tender fruit of beauty is plucked." 

This consecration of young virgins and harlots to the goddess 
was most probably an invention of and a special characteristic 
with the Hellenic worship. Image worship was unknown 
during the Epic age in India, and the time of its inception here 
must be sought for somewhere at the middle of the Pauranic 
age when Hinduism was already in a high tension with Buddhism, 
though phallic worship had been gradually gaining ground 
since the times of the Vedas. It is to be remembered in this 
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connection that iconolatry either originated or came to stay in India 
after the invasion of Alexander and that the idea of DeoadtMhi 
in the temples was not materialised until after the Greek influence 
had found a distinct footing here. 

Guest and sacred prostitutions, however, with all. their conoo* 
mhant evils, reigned for centuries in early Greece until the time 
the great Republican legislator Solon established In the heart 
of Athens a splendid public brothel (Dicterion) peopled with 
handsome slave'girls ( Dicteriades) purchased with state^funds. 
Here any Athenian citizen could come and enjoy venal 
pleasures paying a small toll at the gates of this ilhfaiced 
house. Thus Solon caused a Charter of libertiniam to be 
issued by the state, for the alleged welfare of the ebullient 
youth “who could not restrain itself from obeying the 
most imperious laws of nature.” But with the establishment 
of legal prostitution, marriage'laws were made more rigorous 
than ever ard a similar salutary restraint upon the morals of 
married women was placed on the lines of Moses and 
Deerghatama. 

Legal prostitution soon found favour with the Ionic world and 
a century after Solon’s death the courtezans had made inroads 
from all sides into the heart of the Greek society. Hippius 
and Hipparchus, sons of the tyrant Pisistratus who usurped 
the government of Athens about five centuries and a half before 
the Chirstian era, established public festivals in which, to 
use Plutarch’s expression, the public women came in waves 
and shared the same table with all classes of .ladies and 
gentlemen. Though the domestic fireside remained mostly 
inviolable, public necessity by degrees created dicteriona in 
great numbers round which an eternal orgy of the worst type 
was . surging. Prostitution was looked upon as a necessary 
evil by the Greek Republic and many persons who had a 
hand in public government spoke much of the courtezans, 
some blaming and others praising them*. 

In Greece even overlive centuries before the Chiristian era, 

•Atkamnu, Bk. XIII. Chap. 6. ' 
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there were three principal classes of prostitute with more or 
less distinct characters: (1) the Dieter iadea (2) the Auletridea 
and (3) the Hetairoe. The Hetairae were queens of the three 
and commanded the greatest admiration of the intelligensia. 
They were not to be had only for coins, and in the excercise of 
their calling they best regarded their individual preferences and 
aversions. They had physical cha^rms, a fair degree of education, 
polished manners, the gift of the gab and repartee and a decent 
mode of living which went a great way to make them inevitable 
favourites of the most eminent men of Greece. The silken 
nets of the hetafras practically eclipsed the very existence of 
the legitimate wives who from the narrow limits of their role in^ 
spired in their husbands no feeling beyond that of a cold esteem, 
if not complete abnegation. The hetairas, on the other hand, 
gave unsparing inspiration to the writers, dramatists, sculptors, 
philosophers, politicians and leaders, who under many circum' 
stances were guided by their advice. How the philosoph* 
hetaira Aspasia had enchanted the great general and popular 
leader Pericles, and how she excercised an insalubrious influence 
over the laws, men''ers and curtorns of the Athenians. Iv.s been 
related too often in the historical literature of the world. That 
both Socrates and his notorious pupil Alcibiades used to fill 
many vacant hours of Aspasia with their philosophy on 
erotic subjects and their physiological demonstrations, has been 
well attested by Plato and Hermesianax. 

The cynic Crates, the optimist Epicurus, the pessimist 
Diogenes, orators like Hyperides and Demosthenes, sophists 
like Aristippus and Stilpon, artists like Pausias and Paraxiteles, 
poets like Sophocles and Aristophanes were all distinguished in 
dieir times for their love-adventures and public scandals with 
ell classes of lecheresses. The mighty Alexander took along 
with him a train of famous beauties in his memorable expedition, 
Theis becoming his most favourite mistress. 

Phryne, a common strumpet of Corinth had amassed a king's 
fetojne, and to her memory a golden statue was erected and 
idaced between the statues of two kings, Archinamus of Laoedre^ 
monia and Phillip of Macedonia. The Philosopher Cntes. 
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pointing to this statue used to exclaim : '‘Behold, a monument 
to immortal immorality of Greece* !" Two other colossal 
monuments with nice architectural beauty were erected at 
Babylon and Athens over the remains of Pythionice, a mistress 
of Harpalus, Alexander's high treasurer, at a modest cost of 
about Rs. 10,00.000 (£ 77.000) ! To crown all. some bastards 
of Greece can be counted amongst the kings, philosophers, 
generals and leaders. Themistecles, a towering personality of 
his time, was a prostitute's son, who openly “advertised his 
birth by promenading in a magnificent chariot drawn by four 
hetairse as his steeds.t" 

The most capricious goddess Aphrodite with a divine retinue 
all equally patronising the cult of lechery, made an intensive 
campaign from one corner of the world to the other during the 
age within our purview. With the change of climate they often 
changed their names and their forms without of course 
changing their characters. Either sacred or guest-prostitution was 
noMtnknown in primitive Italy before the foundation of Rome. 
Beastiality and pederasty were the most common vices of this 
lubricous people who in their savage culture knew no religious or 
moral restraint §. The twin-brothers Remus and Romulus, the 
founders of Rome, are said to have been nourished by a she-wolf 
after they were cast off as new-born babes. But if we are to 
believe later historians like Aurelius Victor, Aulus Gellius and 
Macrobius, this wolf was no belter than a rustic whore named 
Acca Laurentia who was known all over the neighbourhood by 
her nick-name Li/pa i. e. a she wolf. She possessed, in conse- 
quence of bartering away her beauty to the rich farmers, the 
vast tract of land surrounded by seven hills which she bequeath- 
ed to her adopted sons and on which was founded the city of 
Rome. The hut which Laurentia lived in, was termed Lupanar 
and this was afteiwards applied to all public retreats ofdebau- 

* (1) Dialogues and Discourse on those Who Serve the Orea^— Lucian. 

(HJ Letters— Mcxphion. 

(8) History of ProstxiuiiKm^Di, W. M. Sanger (q. v.) 
t Ditto — Paul Lecroix, VoL 1, P. 83. 

c rir, p icq ' 
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chery. King Romulus bstkuted in grateful memory or his foMr' 
mother an annual festival called Luparcalia. 

The remarkably fascinating harlot Flora who had reverenti^ 
esDoiised the surname of Laurentia acquired immense fortune by 
her sordid commerce. She left the whole fortune as a legacy widt 
the statb to be utilised in a public cause. The Roman Senate 
accepted it without a shrug of shame and introduced the /Yora/td 
festival. Thus the magnanimous courtezan's memory was apO' 
theosised and her generosity perpetuated. All decent people as 
well as the women of the town panicipated in the festival, during 
which there was a regular procession of the rarest beauties of the' 
city — semi'nude, hilarious and decked with ornaments of flowdii' 
and jewels. They would assemble in the Circus under the' 
gloating eyes of the people and divested of their habits dance 
furiously with various lascivious undulations which drew deafening 
roars of applause from the vast concourse. This demonsMtion 
reached its climax when amidst the sound of trumptes and tarn' 
hours most of the spectators rushed into the arena and brought a 
detumescence on their excited souls by openly entering into a 
commerce with the women. 

Venus with various sobriquets was reigning supreme all over the 
land and the courtesans with their customers always clustered 
round it to pay their veneration and take their pleasure. 
The statues of the obscene gods, Pan, Bacchus, Priapus, Cupid, 
Mutunus, Tutana installed in lofty temples and public squares 
were equally respected by the Roman matrons, who sacrificed all 
modesty and sense of decency in their devotions. The "Priapus 
cake" about the actual size of a male and a female organs formed 
the worthiest offering analogous to the Puroddnh of the Vedic 
sacrifice. It is a known fact of History that every Roman maiden 
had to seat herself upon the membrum virile of the statue of 
Ptiapus or Mutunus and to physically sacrifice her virginity to the 
gods*. 

Numa Pompilius and Servius Tullius, the second and the third 

* Prehiatorie AmArcpologieal SUtdiu—^. Schwartz, p. g78 (Balin, 
1884). 
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kings of ancient Rome may appropriately be compared to Moses 
and Deergh^tama as far as the establishment of coercive marriage 
morals and female chastity are concerned. Before the three 
kings promiscuity was practised almost openly by all classes 
of people at religious festivals under the surveillance of 
the priests, and secretly at other times. Marriage was regard^ 
nothing more than a violable contract, and concubinage was 
greatly patronised. Romulus though established ConfarrecUio 
marriage^ instilling into it a sort of legitimate solemnity and 
ensuring almost equal rights and responsibility on the couple con^ 
sistent with the spirit of Shwetaketu's legislation, yet he did not 
forget dexterously to place his own sex on a higher pedestal. 
Adultery was made a feasible cause of divorce for a wife, but the 
husband could demand it under any of these three circumstances, 
such as, adultery, poisoning of the children and domestic theft. 
The law and custom soon after gave the husband suprcime 
right of life and death over his wife and children. He coyld 
kill his wife in the act of adultery, while the latter did not dare 
touch him while in the arms of another woman. 

Among the plebians chiefly two kinds of legal marriage were in 
vogue, one called coemption and the other usucapio. The former 
may be said to be the antipodal form of sale'marriage of the early 
Teutons or Indian Aaura-mmhgt in as much as the bride had 
to pay a few pieces of coin to her husband. Usucapio was in 
fact a from of legalised concubinage. The prologue of this 
unceremonious marriage consisted in the couple's keeping house 
together in a full marital state for one year, after which 
they could part as bachelor and maid or the marriage would have 
been deemed as definite and complete. The wife during the 
probationary period was not allowed to sleep out of his pseudo^ 
husband's house more than three nights in succession. This 
marriage was afterwards sanctioned by the law of the Twelve 
Tables as a civil institution like all other forms. 

* It wM 4 moJe of msrriAge coniracied between vmo patrician bachelor 
enj maid anJ made in the pretence of a high priest and ten patrician witnettei, at 
which a loaf of wheai.farcad was ee*en by the bridal pair at the same lime, as a si|n 
of ..onlirmed aGianoe on equal Htom. 
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It took a longer time to make the morals of the Romans than 
to make Rome. Legal prostitution, although it remained for 
centuries beyond the pale of legal recsognition and police 
relations, flourished side by side with "sacred iewdness" and 
concubinage. The continual wars of Rome with the neighbouring 
kingdoms and countries brought thousands of women prisoners 
who were either appropriated to the kings and army<ofiicers or 
sotdas slaves. The patricians kept them not only as concubines 
but married them in large numbers so much so that the Decemvin 
were constrained to promulgate the regulation : “it shall not be 
permitted to patricians to contract marriage with the plebians." 
For a long time concubinage was regarded as a semUmarriage, 
a temporary contract, subject to breach by the fancy of one of 
the contracting patties. The concubine enjoyed almost the 
same rights as the legitimate wife, and children born of tNs 
'domestic prostitution', became, nevertheless, eligible for being 
legitimised. 

Although there was not a class of refined prostitutes 
like the hetairs of Greece, there were two distinct classes 
essentially different in character in the Roman eities : (I) the 
merstrices or whores who kept their doors open only at night, 
and (2) the proslibulce or prostitutes who devoted themselves 
night and day to their ignominious trade. Many of the' meretriocs 
lived as decent women or as "faithful” wives during day, and at 
night drawing their togas over their faces came to the lupanar to 
practise their clandestine trade within a limited circle of customers ; 
they never stood or walked on the streets to solicit the patronage 
of the passers'by. The Romans were more materialistic, more 
vulgtir than the Creeks and not satisfied with the refinements of 
love's pleasures, they always looked about for the grossest and 
the most “monstrously varied" outlets of their cru^ passion. 
Masculine prostitution was a thriving commerce in some of the 
Italian cities at the time. If the least credence can be attached to 
die Satires of Juvenal and the Epigrams of Martial, any Roman 
dtieen with a commendable character and elevateo social, 
position, was free to visit a house of male prostitution in order 
to “demand the plea^tes which the feminine could fjMe tmlil! ' 
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or at best to keep a seraglio of young slaves in his house if at all 
his purse permitted. In another chapter we shall give a bird’s 
eye view on how the Roman morals were incredibly degraded 
during the later part of the Republic and under the Emperors. 

From times unknown the Gallic nobles had been enjoying 
the privilege of maintaining big gynsecia in their country-houses 
which embraced the whole population of married and 
unmarried women ; from among them the wanton lords 
eould .choose any at their sweet pleasure for their 
nocturnal couch. Though from the meagre data available 
from the ancient Creek and Roman authorities, one 
may be certain that legal prostitution did not exist among the 
Gauls and Cimbri before the Roman conquest, yet it is not 
difficult to form a hypothesis to show the prevalence of religious 
prostitution amongst them from the primitive times. Compara- 
tive chastity obtained in their society and sexual promiscuity was 
well-nigh unknown though polygamy was widely practised, 
be/jore these i^arbarous races came in contact with the Latin 
culture; 

Prostitutes* and concubines formed the rear-guard of a 
king's retinue or a soldiery in all ancient countries as in India. 
The Romans, the Greeks and specially the Carlovingians and 
the Merovingians, not to speak of the Franks, Teutons, Goths 
and Normans, were all accustomed to take their wives and 
concubines with them in battle-fields ; and wherever they were 
lacking, the captured women of the enemy-land filled the gaps. 
Even several centuries after, in the first Crusade of Saint Louise 
about 1 300 women followed the holy army mostly in the guise 
of men to feed the fires of military lubricity*. The barons set 
up brothels for themselves about their tents at the Land of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and when women were wanting, fresh contin- 
gents were sent for from Eutopef. We shall see later en passant 
how the prostitutes and vagabonds became a veritable nuisance 
to the soldiery of the Middle Age and how they were suppressed. 

* -ViHeS* Putnam's footnote on p. 731 of Vol. I of Lecroix's Hi$toir9 d€ la 

t BiaMf daa Gauht, Vol. XIV. p. $84, 
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In Vedic India polyandry and polygamy were almost the 
prevailing custom, but the succeeding Epic age leaves them 
far behind and weds itself to a monogamic ideal, although it is not 
yet wholly clarified and placed on a common solid footing. We 
have already touched upon the custom that a husband could easily 
permit his wife to seek temporarily another qualified man only of 
course to have "seeds" implanted in her for the sake of an 
offspring, and that a wife who had sexual congress with not 
more than four persons with the ostensible purpose of procreation 
was seldom renounced by the husband. Divorce, judicial 
separation and widow-remarriage were to be found in the statute 
books, but they weie rarely taken recourse to. But the Levirate 
for n of marriage was extant among all castes and classes of 
Hindus long after the Christian Era. The woman who had 
four lovers other* than her legitimate husba id was called a 
“Swairinee"^, and she could enjoy all rights and liberties on an 
equal footing with other strictly chaste wives. The kings, generals, 
landlords and nobles possessed as a matter of right more than one’ 
wife and many concubines in addition as those of the rest of the 
world; huiihe Ris his and ordinary people in the age under 
review seldom permitted themselves this luxury. Their economic 
condition and moral consistency stood as a matter of fact in 
their way ; and if they have anywhere shewn themselves 
as voluntary victims to the caresses of a courtezan or a 
concubine, it should rather be entertained as illustrations of 
honourable exceptions than those of a general rule. 

Such an outstanding exception was Draupadee to the general 
rule of monandry. Though polyandry and polygyny have 
been practised by some of the primitive tribes of South India 
and North-eastern Himalayas down to the Twentieth Century, 
the former was at least a closed chapter with the pure Aryans 
in the Epic age. Arjuna in a Brahmin's garb won Draupadee 
in an open ‘marriage-contest' by his unsurpassable feats 

* The word sometimes was used for a wife who had been married to four 
husbands one after the other ; so it can be construed by implication that a wonian 
if she at all wanted to remain a lady could not take more than four husbands in her 
llfMiiia. 
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of archery. But the other four brothers greatly took to her, 
and with the permission of their mother they settled to share 
Draupadee in common with Arjuna as her husbands, specially 
when the latter readily agreed to it*. DrOpada though at first 
unwilling to give his daughter in marriage with the five brothers at 
a time was eventually prevailed upon by Judhisthira to give his 
consent, the latter having cited precedents from ancient historical 
traditions in support of this p^lyandrical alliance. But this marriage 
gave rise to much adverse criticism and strong feelings in many 
quarters, which shows that the custom was not in vogue at the time. 
When Bidur and Bikarna were raising vehement protest against the 
most insulting treatment on Draupadee, Kama who was still ignorant 
that he was the uterine brother of the Panda vas gave cogent 
argument in its defence and remarked : “The gods have ordained 
one husband for each woman, but Draupadee in contravention of 
the divine law has given herself in marriage with many (i. e, 
more than four), so she is no doubt a bdrastree (whore). ‘ No 
•wonder that a prostitute should be dragged into the court-chamber 
and denuded before all eyes t !“ 

Towards the close of the age, guest-prostitution became 
conspicuous by its absence and sacred prostitution was almost 
reduced to nonentity. The cult of virginity was becoming fast a 
voluntary and consistent institution as far as the common run 
was concerned. Adultery was although not looked upon with 
plausibility, human weakness was accorded due concession 
and illigeiimacy under certain circumstances approved by the 
society and the state as well. As the status of the kaneen-puira, 
gurhotpanna-putra and other natural children were mostly 
ratified by the law, abortion and infanticide were well-nigh 
unknown. The virgins and matrons were naturally respected 
high and low, and the law protected the respective interests of 
respectable and fallen women with equal judiciousness, as will 
be evinced in a succeeding chapter.' Though almost absolute 
tolerarKe was growing up around the practice of legal prostitution, 

* Th0 Mahabharata (Bengali edition by K. P. Sinha), Adi Ptrva, Chapter 
CIMXL 

t Op. cit., Sabha Parva, Chapter, LXVi. 
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yet the civil laws regulated it to some extent and prohibited it under 
certain circumstances. One who has thoroughly studied the 
Hindu Epics/wiI! be able to testi^' to the high moral tone they 
are all through resounding with, specially in its didactic portions. 
The mytho'historical elements have recorded many characters 
who by their austere modes of living went far above all 
temptations of the flesh and who like Xenocrates could 
remain icy cold under the animating embraces of the divine 
courtezans. 

We must close this chapter with one or two of such glorious 
instances of Epic virtue which may well be taken as a side-issue 
of our main theme. 

There was a great devotee named Twastri who out of wrath 
towards Indra created a son with three heads. The most 
dignified place occupied by Indra was aspired by this weird 
youth called Trishira and he devoted himself to severe 
religbus practices to get the upper hand of the Eternal Lord of 
heaven. He became a strict devotee of Brahms, the Creator, com^ 
manding wonderful self-control and self-confidence. Indra, on 
the other hand, was growing impatient and despondent. At 
last he wanted to play his last trumps and engaged the heavenly 
hetairae in seducing the menacing Trishira into the snares of 
sexual pleasures so that he might thereby lose all his super- 
natural acquirements. The Lord speaks to them thus : "Be quick, 
go and delay not in decoying him : you who have beauti- 
ful hips, bedeck yourselves in neckUces and costly pearls in 
such a way that his desires may easily be excited. Decoy him 
at any cost with all the gestures of lust marked with every sort of 
fascination, and allay my fear." 

Thus deputed by Indra, the lovely courtesans approached 
Trishira and by means of various lascivious arts tried to rouse 
him. They displayed their physical beauty as Mother Nature 
endowed them with, made all sorts flirtative movements, danced 
and sang. But Trishira sat adamant like a statue ; he looked 
at these damsels of divine pleasure with lack-lustre eyes, 
without a single tingle of excitement in his heart. "Havirtg 
brought his senses under his control, he was in point of 
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gravity as the full ocean. The damsels too having tried their 
best, came back to Shakra (Indra)....”* 

One day while the great sage and poet Vyasa was mb' 
bing two sticks to strike out a fire for his holy sacrifice, his 
attention was suddenly diverted by the presence of a new-comer 
near his hermitage, who was none other than, the famous 
heavenly hetaira Ghritachee. Seeing her in the lonely woods, 
the austere Rishi was suddenly smitten with a desire of pos- 
sessing her. But Ghritachee reading his heart at once changed 
herself into a she-par.ot. However try he would, the Rishi 
could not allay his excitement and in spite of himself had an 
ejaculation which fell upon the sticks. Instead of fire, a son 
was generated from them, and Vyasa named him Shoka. The 
child soon grew into an intelligent boy who within the course 
of a few years became highly proficient in the Vedas, the 
History, the Puranas and the Science of polity. He began to 
practise many forms of religious vows and austerities and always 
kept in view the principles of emancipation. 

At last his father sent him to King Janaka of Mithila to learn 
more about the practice of the religion of liberation. He was, 
before he set out on the journey, commanded by his father to pro* 
oeed to the King's place with a hallowed simplicity and actuated 
by no desire for ephemeral pleasures. The efUilgent youth was 
further advised to rest his mind away from wives and friends 
in that they are the causes of attachment to the world. Passing 
through many lands and over many waters, Shoka atlast came 
to the Mithila capital. 

The sentinels of the royal palace conducted him to the waiting 
chamber where soon after a minister of the king came and 
gave him a worthy reception. Then Shoka was shown in to 
the second chamber which led to a spacious garden fotming a 
part of the inner apartments of the palace. The garden 
really looked like a second Chitraratha. Beautiful pools and 
artificial springs were seen at regular intervals. Delightful 
trees and shrubs all of which were in their flowering season, 
artistically decoiited the garden.. Bevies of girls of celestial 


* The MBk (EnglilhttafttUtion by M, N. Ouda) Udjofa P«rva. Chap. IX. p. Hh 
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beauty weie in attendance there. The minister led Shoka to 
that charming spot and left him there to mitigate the tedium 
of his long journey. The bright-coloured damsels clad in red 
dresses of fine texture, decked cap'O^pie in ornaments of 
varnished gold, possessed of alluring hips, almost tender in 
years, were thoroughly skilled in enchanting tete-a-tete 
and consummate mistresses in the art of music. Their 
coral lips were always parted with bewitching smiles. Proficient 
in all the arts of dalliance, capable of reading the mind of 
men whom they waited upon and endowed with every feminine 
accomplishment, fifty choice women of easy virtue surrounded 
the innocent ascetic. 

Presenting to him water to wash his feet with and offering 
him respectfully the usual articles, they next lay before him 
sumptuous dishes agreeable to the season. After he was re- 
freshed, the taking beauties conducted him through the pleasant 
grounds showing him over every object of interest. Theathcy 
began to entertain him in their usual way by flirting, laughing 
and singing. But Shuka in the midst of all these remained 
almost like a log of wood, his senses under complete subju- 
gation. The leader of the damsels offered him an excellent 
seat and tried to cajole him into their slimy snare. But 'the 
stoic of the woods, the man without a tear* or a smile, dispas- 
sionately set to perform his vespers and yoga rites, after which 
he peacefully fell fast asleep. Rising from sleep in the early 
hours of the morning, he still found himself beset with those 
'*love's luminous arrows", but in spite of them he placidly 
devoted himself to his usual prayers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INDRA AND THE HEAVENLY HETAIRiE 

The most primitive man of the stone age, say the lisping 
troQlodites had little mental disposition to speculate beyond 
his most immediate wants, those of satisfying hunger and lust. 
In this state he lived hundreds of thousands of years till he fek 
a heed to inJersf. nd t hhn i.nd ultimately the O’-u 

within him. The most crude idea of nature's identity and 
workings gave birth to the first religious sentiments of man who 
either out of a feeling of fear, helplessness or wonder was 
disposed to ascribe volition and thought to its uncontrollable 
forces and sought more than one means to propitiate them. 
Thus an almost undefined naturism grew, and the utility of 
prayers, offerings and worship came to be recognised. It was 
very natural for the ancient people to attribute their own 
characteristics of life to all the phenomena of nature, thus creating 
in his own mind various forms of gods presiding over rain, 
clouds, wind, storms, rivers, ocean, sun, moon, stars and what 
not. These gods though were said to be endowed with super* 
natfjral powers, were in many respects analogous to man 
and far from being of an asexual nature were incredibly 
salacious. 

So we find that our primitive forefathers, when their mental 
calibre had sufficiently been organised, created god^s in their 
own image. The deification of the elementary forces and 
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huihthuiatiDn oF gods in India though culminated in a visible 
growth of a high pantheistic conception, yet in the course of 
evolution they afforded opporturaties . to the intelligent people 
to give full play to their poetic imagination and weave out^ 
net of myths and fables to which the plebs could easily l^t 
dwir credulity. If the modern knowledge of psycho-'analysif 
be focussed on all the mythological stories and sagas of the'' 
worid, they will at the first instance show a common strain and 
motivation of thought which does not necessarily prove that 
one borrowed matters and ideas from the other, but which only 
shows that the collective psyche in a certain stage of develop* 
ment think in the same way all over the world. Most of the 
early myths in India as in the other parts of the world delineate 
the motley loves and wars of gods, men and demons. The 
fove'Iife of man was still far from having been tempered by 
intellectual refinements and was grossly physical and monstrously 
unstable, though the social potentates were trying to place some 
limitation on its general misuse. 

Which man could not perform himself from moral restraint 
or physical incapacity, he would naturally have that done by his 
gods who were deemed in every respect above reserve or 
reproach. In this way he has made his gods extremely forward 
and free in affairs of love just as he wished himself to be, and 
identifying himself with the gods, he could psychically derive 
« gratification of his inordinate sexual desire. The analyst 
cannot but admire the artistic symbolism of mythical wars. Some 
of these as are found in the Rigveda can no doubt be diagnosed 
as allegorical account of the wars of the elements ; some stories 
on the other hand can be recognised as only a physical, ethical 
or -historical explanation of the Universal laws. But there are 
many which depict in glaring clarity the conflict of the Ego and 
‘die sexual impulse, the struggle with different complexes, especially 
thp» of the (Edipus and the Electra, the gods and goddesses 
taking, the place of fathers and mothers and the multi'shaped 
dem ons representing the redoubtable libido.* 

• (1) DraaiM and Mgtk$—Kul Mnhun ; (2) Tkt MyA ef tka BMk . 

WavfRi'e-rOee.RMk (q.v.) 
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The psycho-analysis of myths shows the most primitive 
wishes and fears of mankind under a variety of disguise. The 
mechanism of the disguise, as also the motif for it, is extremely 
similar to that of dreams. Myths, like dreams, repiesent the 
hidden fulfilment of one's repressed wishes, but the libido seldom 
changes into fear by the process of repression as in the latter. 
The energies that could not be transmuted into the real tasks 
and interests of life were expressed in the wishTulfilment of myths. 
"The higher religions emancipated themselves from their early 
mythological nature both by their concern about the affairs of 
real life and b/ their higher ethical achievements In the 
Greek and Indian mythology, one finds that the family nature 
of its content is everywhere manifest, and the chief themes 
therein are characteristic of the infantile life that persists in the 
adult unconscious. Those that are conversant with the theory 
of Freud's “Family Romance of Children" will readily accept 
the view that the myths are the glorified substitutes for members 
of the individual family. When many short-comings had been 
observed in the family patriarch, the attributes of perfection were 
first incorporated in the clan-chief or king and then in an 
intangible figure who became the omnipotent, ominiscent Lord, 
our Eternal Father in heaven. Thus fancy played its full part in 
weaving out stories about God, His subordinates and His 
heavenly kingdom. These fancies are but the waking dreams 
of the intelligent but hysterical or neurotic mind which by 
these means obtains wish-gratifications "emanating from 
privation and longing." They are filled with ideas frequently 
of a triumphant content and fulfill through the magic 
power of their creative force what actual life has denied 
themf. In this way a pantheon and a theogony came 
into existence among all the ancient civilisations of the 
world. 


* Paycho^Analytu — Eunest Jones. M. D. (Earnest Benn pubBealion) 
pp. 70—71. 

t (1) PayckO'Analyai * : Ita Theory and Practical Application— 
K A. BtiH, M. D. p. 218. 

(2) Critique of Zrove— Fritz Wittels. (The MacMflay Co.) p. 154. 
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We know that the earliest idea of Godhead in India 
grew around Indra. He was invested with the control of the rain, 
the clouds and the sun, the three fundamental necessities with the 
agrarian Aryf.ns. Then many other gods, such as Varuna, Aswinis, 
MarOta, Rodra, HQt&shana. Soma, VishnQ, Brahma and a host of 
others came into being much from internal necessities ar\d external 
examples or suggestions. Throughout the long Vedic age, Indra 
was the supreme God and he was depicted at various stages 
in vatious colours according to the conception of the contemporary 
Rishia. From the times of the Epics indra is gradually relegated 
to the background, and Brahma, VishnQ and Shiva instated in 
his place. Nevertheless upto the end of the Pauranic age, he 
remains the sovereign lord of the “primitive” heaven, in the midst 
of his celestial nymphs, the apsards and untold luxuries, though 
newer and greater heavens (^) were conceived for his more 
powerful competitors. He was, moreover unsurpassably popular 
with the masses, even when the worship'of the Trinity- Brahm&, 
VishnQ and Shiva was firmly established. The reasons for it lie 
embedded in the very life-history of this most primordial God, in 
as much as it has furnished a most striking analogy to the ideals, 
inclinations and aspirations of the plebian of all ages. 

Indra is an indefatigable warrior and shrewd politician 
as he is an incorrigibly lewd and pleasure-seeking being. 
The apsarda are his greatest acquisitions with whom he 
spends many idle hours in an enviable environment of hilarity. 
Many Munis and Riahia have tried almost in vain to draw 
a picture of the inconceivable beauty of these apsards and some 
have ventured uselessly to set up a plausible genesis of them. 
According to the Sambhava Parva of the Mahabharata, (Chap. 
LXV SI. 49-51,) some of the apaurda are the progeny of a good 
lady, Pradh&, by the celestial Rishi Kashyapa. ArunSi, Rakshitft, 
RambhS. Monoramg, Keshinee, SQbaho, Sorata, Alamboshg, 
Misrakeshi and Vidyatpam& are the descendants of this pair. 
The '^est excepting one or two are said to be the offspring 
of Muni Kapila. The stars amongst these heavenly 
hetairsB are Urvashi*, Menak&, Tilottami, Rambhg and 


* The Uter M^itioeditt {Dtvi Vagabat, 4th SInndha, Ah Chap.) hawa 
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Ghrit&chee*. The Vedas, the Epics and the Pur&nas are 
overflowing with the descriptions of their delightful exploits 
with the friends and foes of Indra, the sages and the kings. 

These heavenly courtesans knovv neither worry nor anxiety, 
rieither bereavement nor infirmity ; and like never-fading 
flowers they shine forth eternally in pristine grace and 
glory in the pleasure-garden of the Immortal King. 
With their silken ebony hair flowing over their bonny back and 
reaching down up to their knees, exquisitely symmetrical linea- 
ment, lustrous eyes often veiled with an amorous langour, 
finely-cut proud nose, velvety cheeks toi^rer than the blossom 
of the peach, ever-moist cherry lips, soft shapely hands like the 
lilac, the delicate and admirably tapering fingers with the 
clear oval markings on the nails comparable only to the 
inner petals of a rose, the round chiselled-out neck, the 
well-formed ivory bosom which even in its faint outlines thrills 
the heart of every gazer, the broad undulating hips, slender and 
supple waist, elegantly aristrocratic thighs and a complexion 
of the night-jasmine with a tinge of the lily of the valley, these 
apaaras were the instruments par excellence of divine dissipation. 

Their sparkling bon mot, their melodious voice, their voluptu- 
ous gaits, their coquettish laugh, either in music or in dancing 
their marvellous mastery over measures and their sweet capri- 
cousi^ess of love, made not only the gods to run eternally after 
them with a never-fulfilled desire like the Greek Endymion, but the 


cohcocted a I'uce story about Urvashi's descent. God Vishnu or Narayana by 
slapping the upper part of his thighs ( ^ ) one day created a most fascinating 
maiden out of his divine body. This maiden was called by him Urvashi. She was 
first kept by the two brothers Mitra (sun-god) and Varuna (water^god) by whom 
she had had two sons, Agestya and Vaaistha, both of them having been famous 
hymn^makers and pious Brahmins. That they were born of the courtesan Urvashi 
has not only been narrated by the Puranas (C/. **Padma Purana** Sr. Kh. 
46di Ch.) but had been recorded in the Rigveda long before (M. 7. C. 33, Rik. xi). 

* The Mahabharata has recorded the names of forty two apsaras in all. Besides 
those mentioned above, there were twenty eight others, such as. Soma, Anavadya. 
Amvika, Adrika, Cunavara, Supriya, Kamya, Ritusthala, Ashita, Dhatree, Suiasa, 
PmmAkm, Karhika, Viswachee, Angsu, Voga, Marichee, Janapadi, Si^andha 
and 4 hat others. (Mbh, A.P. CXXIII. Eng. version by M. N« Dutu.] 
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rnortal tnen also became mad in aspiring after their charming 
hospitality. The Rishis and the kings sometimes visited Indta's 
Stoarga in their physical body ; even the staunchest moralists 
among them desired nothing from Indra but the exclusive posse' 
ssion of one or more apaards for a few nights. These heavenly 
women of pleasure often enjoyed the liberty to visit the earth either 
at their sweet pleasure or at India's insinuation and to choose any 
handsome cavalier for their fleeting fancy. Sometimes they were 
deputed to spoil the austerities of a Rishi or a king wh6 threatened 
to become the rival of Indra. They were, properly speaking, 
not common whores of heaven, but something like a medley 
of ancient Greek hetairse and modern Indian Bdijee, and 
they could not be tempted to bestow their venal pleasures to the 
highest bidder if they wished it to be. 

Truly the apaaroa were in the keeping of the Lord of heaven, 
yet they could not be forced to yeild to his wanton caress in 
season and out of season to the utter disregard of their sentiments. 
They were destined no doubt to minister unto Indra and his 
august saicllites pHiicipally by means of their rn'nic.ana dircing 
'and secondarily by yeilding rhe body, in which tneir preferences 
and aversions were frequently respected. They were the highest 
embodiment of the conception of a courtezan in whom we And 
all that go to make a perfect womanhood barring chastity. They 
held free license to fall in love and sport with any mortal or 
celestial that kindled a desire in her. An apaard was, after all, 
amenable to the fling of Cupid's dart and often liked to descend 
into the mundane vale of tears to taste mortal love's bereavement, 
anxieties, doubts and fears. In the Epics and the Pur&nas we see 
not a few instances in which the celestial hetaira has married a 
terrestrial king or a squeamish sage and for hundreds of years 
been sheltering in the haven of the iover's embraces. 

Some of these courtesans who once lay veiled by their wavy 
hairs only on feather'beds strewn with ever'fragrarjt roses beneath 
broad purple curtains with their bracelets of rubies and necklace 
of huge pearls under the shadow of a flaming spangle', have come 
dowiv^QuiteL sick | in search of a coarser romahce-~a bla'nket43ed 
in She like the wanton witt^ could pass over a 
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garden of nighKiueens and gardenia or through a thicket of 
hawthorns at her sweet pleasure with none to call them strictly in 
question. Even the Soveriegn Lord could not force any of them 
to yeild her body to the sensual embraces either of himself or 
his surrogates. All that he could do was to submit a request 
which she might deny if her dispositions dictated. Ravana, the 
most powerful king of Lanka, had to shoulder heavy penalties 
all his life for forcing Rambhi to take his diabolical hospitality 
and ravishing her consecutively for three days and as many nights. 

The sons and daughters of the apttaroa bom in earth were 
always given a due recognition : some of them, on die contrary, 
rose to the highest ranks of society. The high note of apprecia- 
tion and regard which the contemporary society had accorded 
to the daughters of these divine demi-monde can besf be judged 
from the descriptions of the beautiful love-story of RorO and 
PramadbariL. The latter was the daughter of the Apsar& Menak& 
by a Gandharva king, ViswavasQ by name. Menak& had 
left the new-born babe in a lonely place near a river-bank 
to seek its own fate. Rishi Sthulakesha came there to 
perform his morning ablutions and came by the baby wrapped in 
a divine splendour crying in the wilderness. Out of compassion 
he picked up the foundling and took it home. She grew 
up like the waxing moon into a lovely lady whom the 
Rishi named Pramadbaia. One day RorO, the son of 
Pramati and the grandson of Muni Vrigu accidentally came 
to Sthulakesha's hermitage and fell forthwith in love with the 
budding beauty. A negotiation was soon after opened between 
Pramati and Sthulakesha in prospect of an alliance and both 
parties came to an agreement. A formal betrothal ceremony 
took place in time. 

But as ill-luck would have it, one day when Pramadbari 
was playing with her companions, she was bitten by a venomous 
snake and fell down dead then and there. RurO was so much 
afflicted with the news of his fiancee’s death that sitting by the 
side of the corpse and without food and dnnk he be^ to suppli- 
CMe the gods for the restoration of Pramadbara's life- At last an 
angr’ came down from heaven and this devout lover 
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'*Well Prince, you aie striving after an impossibility. No mortal 
once Head can be restored to iife. No man or woman when 
his or 'her days have run out, ,:an remain in this earth to enjoy 
eternal bliss. But gods have Seen moved by your sincere 
supplications and deigned 'to bestow on you a provisional 
flavour. If you agree to sacrificing half the span of your life, 
IVainadbar& may be rehabilitated with that and come to life 
again." RorO, fo.ihieitn agreed and Pramadbar& rose up as if 
from a hypnotic trance. A few days after, they were united in 
marriage and the pair passed their days in an uninterrupted 
beatitude till the last breath. 

The story has been described in some detail to give an impres 
sion of the estimation that the most debonair people miertained 
for the beautiful accomplished daughters of the apaara. To 
part with a moiety of one's longevity with alacrity is no doubt 
a sacrifice unique in the historical traditiorls of love. Some of 
the opsards themselves and'their daughters became the queens 
of the best'knnwn kingdoms of ancient India, not to speatc of 
others who embellished the gynecia of the aristrocracy for /years 
together. A few of the apauras used to command respect for 
their high intellectual attainments and varied experience 'of life. 
Even so profoundly learned a Rishi as Nsrada sometimes valued 
their opinion which has been recorded in the Majhibhorata 
(Anush&sana Parva, Ch. XXXVill). 

N&rada visits an apsara, Panchasodhii by name find requests 
her to enlighten him on the psycho'Sexual life of the women. 
Her discourse though embodied in a few laconic lines, is as 
wonderfully expressive as over^bearingly doqtnatic. Women 
are, she proceeds to relate, always fickle-minded.- They are never 
satiated with men and as soon as they come across a beautiful 
youth, their frfind atonce runs after him with avidity. They prize 
die companionship of the other sex more than anything else. 
They may 1^nchasQdh& goes on, forsake a loying ideal husband 
out of vvrath, and can cast off all inherent modesty or social 
oonventi^lily to the fevour of an unnuiaated wicich. 
They always inwaidiv revoh egdimthe restrainif p laced on 
Ifem (though ouNMkfrily th^ mpy. aocept diem witn a piedd^ 
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simper), and so forth. This is no doubt an incomplete picture 
>f the psychology of the fair sex, though her statements have 
furnished some undeniable truths. 

Menak&'s another daughter by Rishi Vishw&mitra was Shakon' 
tal&— the pure, innocent and chaste wife of King Poshmanta and 
the immortal theme of poet Kalid&sa’s monumental drama of 
international fame. Vishw&mitra by his severe ascetism becomes 
a store>house of miraculous powers. Indra apprehends a 
trouble from him as this Rishi begins to send up quite unde' 
serving men of his camp to heaven and on the former’s refusal to 
entertain them, the imperious sage threatens to create a second 
heaven by his supernatural force The shrewd king, as is his 
wont, atonce charges Menaka to take up the delicate task of 
annulling the ascetic power of the Rishi. But Menaka fears the 
wrath of the sage who in rage might reduce her to atoms. India 
sends along with her the gods of love and wind to assist her in 
the diplomatic mission. Menaka, thus protected, comes down 
to the forest of Vishwamitra who was then performing his 
diurnal prayers ; she has put on nothing in the way of vestment 
save and except a flowing diaphanous robe which furnished 
very little obstruction to the eyes. The bewitching beauty came 
strutting along the forest'tract and with a charming nod began 
to dance before him. 

Vishwamitra gives her but a passing notice at first, but finally 
when the god of wind blows her subtile garments away and 
exposes the daughter of Eve in her mother's costume, the wily 
courtesan bending a little to cover the centre of her mocfe 
modesty with the palms of her hands, the grim austerity of the 
Rishi melts a little as it were. Just at that moment the god Eros 
becomes busy with his flower-laden shafts. Then the pharitom of 
this dancing nudity penetrated into every ramification of the 
Rishi's nerves and exerted an overbearing influence on his brain. 
The Rishi turns his head away from his sacrificial fire and sets 
bewildered to feasting his eyes on Menak&'s charms. To make 
a.long $l^6ry shott, Vishw&mitra implored her rapturous favour 
but for once, which was all she wanted. This incongruous pair 
spent together quite an teon in a blissful embrace, during which 
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Sh&Hpntab came into being. This suckling of shame was also 
cast off by its meretricious mother, when Vishwimitra refused to 
nurture it in his holy hermitage*. 

Menak& having taken her departure to heaven. Vishwimitra 
came to his senses and renewed his ascetic life from the very 
alphabet. His assiduous meditations and mortifications again 
made Indra ill at ciase who set a second trap for this ambitious 
Rishi. This time the celebrated Rambhsi was selected. She also 
like Menak& wished some powerful god to accompany her, 
upon which Indra himself volunteered his services. He 
transformed himself into a delightful cuckoo and began to strike 
up melodious notes from a tree near by. The cuckoo's 
silvery song touched atlast the tender chord of the Rishi's 
heart and he suddenly awoke from his deep meditation. 
Opening his eyes he found an apsard of exquisite grace dancing 
in front of him and sonorously singing as if in tune with the 
twittering "messenger of spring." For a moment the sage was 
carried away and felt inclined to seek carnal comfort in the arms 
of the celestial nymph, but he soon came to himself and saw 
through the sinister motive of Indra. Next moment in the 
highest pitch of rage he cursed the temptress Rarnbha and turned 
her into a statue. Terrifying India in the shape of the cuckoo 
atonce flew away to heaven to escape the Rishi's alhdevouring 
wrath. 

Saradwanta, the son of Gotama, on another occasion, became 
a menace to the king of heaven by his astounding achievements 
of asceticism. He was as skilled in the bow and arrows as he 
was in the Vedas and Vedangas. Indra plays his old game 
again and sends Janapadee away on the diabolic mission. Clad 
in a translucent tunic and exposing her slender neck, shapely 
bosom and seductive ankles to the best of her advantage the 
apsard puts in an appearance before Saradwanta. The 
intoxicating charms of the apsard are so appealing that the Muni 
stands there dumb-foundered for a time. The bow drops 

• Ashwtghosha advances another view that it was not Menaka but ChiitachM 
who decoyed Vishwamiira and was the mother of Shakuntala (Vide his Buddha* 
ekarita, I V, 20). 
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6om his hand and an electric vibration passes 
^Aery fibre of his robust body, hie however, offers stout 
Insistence to this divine temptation, but his throttled excite* 
ment drives out a jet of semen which falls on the ground 
Saradwanta receiving such a •castigating warning, atonce runs 
for all he is worth away from this ominous woman. Thanks to 
the phantastic imagery of the primitive brains, the "seeds” of 
Saradwanta split into two and give rise to the twin brother and 
sister, K'-ipa and Kripee. These foundlings were taken up by 
King Shantanu of Histinapur and since then reared under his 
roof, the upstart girl in course of time becoming the wife of 
Professor Drona. 

In a like manner when the erudite recluse Bharadw&ja sees 
apaara Ghritachee wrapped only in her natal linen, bathing in 
a river, he throws himself headlong into a bonfire of exu- 
berant passion and ejaculates in a measure- bowl in which Drona 
is said to have been originated. The same Ghrit&chee once 
fired sagacious Vyasa with concupiscence who put his best foot 
foremost and implanted his seeds down into the womb 
of the nymph, resulting in course of time in the birth of 
Shuka*. 

Instances like this can be multiplied to any length. The only 
truism that floats over all these stories, whether they bear our facts 
or fibs, that however ruthlessly the sexual impulse be suppressed, 
it never dies out in the human heart, but manifests itself with 
a tremendous force some time or other to take its toll with, 
interest. 

When the gay Alambosha appeared before the austere 
Dadheechi and unfolded her naked charms, his dormant passions 
could hardly be kept from awakening. His semen spurted out 
into the bosom of the river Saraswaiee which bore him a son. 


•This is the Pauranic version of the story of Shuka's birth as opposed to the E|MC 
wsion related in the last chapter. According to Pargiter, Vyasa's wife Arani hat 
been turned into two pieces of wood used for kindling fire, as confusion of person 
with things was a common tendency ob the Qralynm ^oniclers, who in this way 
dtvised means and methods for fanciful explanaiions. [ Wife his ifsilor*^ 

eat Traditiont/^ p. 136. 1 
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whom the (ether welcomed in {oy. Kashyapa (Vivandaka) whik 
btthing in a stream saw the divine Urvashi glide past over hii 
head in the sky and in a (it of tense excitement he ejaculated 
■Ho the water. Just at that moment a roe was drinking waMr 
frdm the stream and the Rishi's semen found its way into her 
MIy with the result that Rishyasringa was conceived*. 

Inspite of his beautiful and frigidly chaste wife Sachee and 
his host of heavenly hetairre, Indra is frequently drawn to the 
women of the earth. Everywhere in the three worlds, he sniffs 
abbut for young handsome ladies and changes himself into any 
shape to enjoy them to his full satisfaction just like his foreign 
brothers Jupiter and Odin. Just as Zeus once came to seek 
die favour of Amphitryon's wife in the shape of her husband, 
50 .did Indra rasnsh Ahaly& in the form of her husband Gautama. 
Thus this all-mighty god set a bad example to his subjects at 
laige, and brought the prurient habit of making an affair 
^amour with other men's wives into the world, which according 
to R&m&yana (Canto Vii, '30'33) spread an infection among all 
classes of mankind. To put it in other words, Aryan ciVili* 
MUion could neither outgrow nor outwit the primitive instincts 
of man as no civilisation has yet been able to do, and the 
polygamous instinct of man asserted itself through the agency 
of gods who at least rendered a metaphysical satisfaction to 
the masses when physical satisfaction was not possible. Other- 
wise there can be no other reason for colouring Indra as ah 
ever-potent god who with his faithful wife and a troop of 
classic courtezans, runs after any beautiful woman that falls in 
with his fancy. Any ruse or subterfuge is good enough for him 
so long he can attain his sinister end. His sensual nature, like 
an ever-flaming forge, is always ready for action and surpasses 
■It limits of decency or decorum. Even when he goes to (ight 
the D&navas, he falls on the two buxom maidens, Devaj&ni and 
Sharmisth&, who are at that time goii g to bathe in the rr^ 
dbng with other girls. He cannot resist the temptation of 

• (1) araa. II. flO.M and XUI S5.I7. (2) W*b«r'* ^ 

(1875), p. 121. (3) Hirtbnd's /Ymrt faMra. pp.4r!ti<t9k 
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liBMting his upon these scanty'robed rose-buds, and in die 
fcnn of wind laughingly blows their flowing dresses away*. 

Aquna sometime went with his somatic body to heaven to 
pqr * vhil to India who is said to have been his de-facto father. 
Hie kid of heaven in order to give his son a fitting reception 
ananged a festivity to which all the celebrities of heaven were 
nvitod. The air vibrated with the melodious songs of the 
heauenly singers. Gandharvas. to the accompaniment of flutes 
and lyies ; and the rythmatic dance of the apsar&s lent additional 
chamis to this unique occasion. Amongst the ballet-gjrls was 
Uvuhi, the prima-donna of heaven who with an abundance 
of beautiful black hair flowing down her milk'white shoulders 
and fcadiing up to the knees danced the delightful dance of 
• fienzied with love. With every step of her measured 

dance; the ripe enchanting liberal bosom swelled out in bold 
oudines and a ripple of colour passed over from the shapely 
neck to the firm, throbbing and lovely breasts, almost bare, 
save for a transparent veil which' offered no resistance to the 
«9CS to see the nipples maintaining their pleasing eminence 
Sk the buds of pink'toses about to blossom. As she wheeled 
iQund and round with her vapourous vestment flowing about 
in die air, displaying the polished skin of the hue of a lily, a 
supple waist, broad hips, and a pair of shapely agile legs and 
aO gazes centred on her, she commanded universal applause. 
Aijuna of all took particular interest in her as he was probably 
for the first time in his life witnessing the decoying dance of a 
celestial nymph. Indra took note of this and a great connoisseur 
that he was of female beauty, thought that his wonhy son had 
taken a fancy to this heavenly courtesan and inwardly felicitated 
him on his choice. To satisfy the suspected salacity of his son, 
he fcquesied Urvashi through Gandharva Chitrasena to entertain 
Aquna for the night. 


* Coniiire with this the story of Priapus and Cybele of ancient Rome. 
Godiem Cybele wm sleeping in an isolated grotto, and the indiscreet 2!ephyr was 
eMdtag hkmtM by Kfdng the folds of her li^t lineru Priapus, the pa«ien*ied 
erne pHbii by dim may and he had no sooner seen hm in this poddon then he 
em dbM le pidlh by the occasion. 
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For a long time_ past Urva^i cherished in the heart of her 
hearts a fond desire of possessing Arjuna ; and when Indra's 
approval came to her quite uncalled'for, she only too readily 
nodded assent. Then Urvashi, hurriedly tctok a bath and 
adorned herself with splendid ornaments and charming sweet' 
scented garlands. Her heart was being ■ ruthlessly pierced by 
the arrows of the god of love. Being greatly excited she with- 
drew her mind from all other objects, and with her imagination 
highly inflamed, she mentally sported with him (Arjuna) in- 
predilection. When the moon was fairly high and the twilight 
deepened, the high-hipped woman smilingly started towards the 
abode of Pdrtha (Arjuna). She looked extremely beautiful, 
With her crisp, soft and long venee (braids of hair) adorned with 
.bunches of flowers, and with the graceful motions of her eye- 
brows, with her soft symmetrical poise and moon-like face, she 
walked on in her charming majesty. 

As she was trotting along, her two welUdeveloped .and hnely 
tapering breasts, parted by the locket of a golden chain and 
besmeared with celestial unguentum and fragrant sandal-paste 
began tp vibrate. In consequence . of the weight of her pro- 
truding breasts, she had to slightly stoop forward at every step 
displaying the beauty of her waist lined with the three folds. 
Her fair, high, round and matchless hip which was. as wide as 
tWq hillocks, the charming abode of the god of love, decked 
knotted chains of gold and capable of shaking 
the austerity of the celestial Rishis, was covered with a thin 
diaphanous attire. Her feet, with beautiful ankles, with 
flat soles and bright copper-cploured toes high and concave like 
the back of a tortoise, looked exteremeiy charming decked in 
ornaments with rows of tinking little bells. Exhilarated with the 
chalices of liquor she had drunk, and excited also by the un- 
controllable desire of the flesh, she moved about in faltering 
steps and looked more beautiful than ever. Notwithstanding 
there were many wonderful sights in heavm, the 8iddha$, the 
CAiiranaa, and the GandAorvas considered her to be the most 
wordty object as that beautiful hetaira passed along the street. 
The upper half of her body being clad in an attire of fine 
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iexture of lavender colour, she looked like the digit of die inoon 
moving on in the sky covered over by the ((lassingl fleeqf' 
clouds. 

Soon the smiling beauty reached the abode of Filguni, lim 
son of Pandu. Coming near the gate, Urvasht sentwoidfie. 
Arjuna through the gatC'keeper. Then she* entered that brilltalle 
ante'chamber of the guest'house. Arjuna with a dubious 
heart went forward to receive her. Confronting the charminglf 
attired smiling Urvashi alone at night, P&rtha cbsed his eyes 
as if from a sense of modesty. Then saluting her, he paid her 
all the compliments as became a superior. Then quoth he : 
'*0 foremost of all the famous Apsarfts, 1 salute diee. O oeles' 
tial lady, what is thy command ? I wait upon thee as a 
servant." 

Having heard the words of F&lguni, Urvashi became deprived 
of dl her senses as it were. She then told him aH about her mytte* 
nous mission set to it by Chitrasena. the messenger of Lord Indra. 
Then she added, "O stainless one. O chastiser of foes, dws 
commanded by Chittasena as also by your father, 1 have come 
to wait upon you. O hero, my heart has long been fascinated 
with your youth and your virtues. 1 am under the spell of the 
bve'god. Just fulfill my wish ; 1 have been cherishing a fiopd 
desire for you since I caught a glimpse of you." 

Hearing her speak in this way, Arjuna was filled with great 
shame. He shut his ears with the palms of his hands and said, 
"O blessed lady, O fair^featured one, it is not proper for me to 
hear what thou hast said unto me. 1 consider thee as the wife of 
my superior. As the illustrious Kuntee is to me, as Indra's Sachee 
is to me, O blessed lady, so art thou to my humble self. There 
is no doubt about it. O lady of charming smiles, that I did gaze 
•intently at thee is true. But there was a reasort for it. I shall 
tell it unto thee. 1 looked on at thee with wide ^i^epanded cyn 
Bi a seraphic delight, only thinking all the white that thou att 
the mother of the Puru dynasty*. O Uessed A0sati, thou must 


* Punt wu. the progenitor of the i^amvesend PindiMf. Kine Punma, 
afcM'ftiher of Arjuna married die eternal Urvashi eenturiei befare and beastfiR 
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not entertain any other feeling towards me than motherly, for 
thou art superior to my superiors, the perpetuator of my race." 
At this the whole superstructure of bright hopes Urvashi had 
built in her ever'green mind, was razed to the ground and merged 
into nothingness like a dream. She went away baffled and 
crestfallen. ... 

The celestial minstrel RMii Nliada ond'dgy euM-tolhe 
KlAndavanagara, die capital of the five Pandava brot^ and in>. 
eidentally related id^ihem the life'hstory of Sopdit anti Up^Onda 
and also how Apsari Tilottami was created. Th^ wcn^iWD 
Asura brothers bom of the terrible demon Nikumbha. Tlie liito 
bfothen were like two flow^s on the same stem and ate off the 
same dish, drank from the same gli^ and slept on the same bed. 
One did nothing against the will of the other and bodi of them 
were avowed to a bond of unbroken amity and affection. When 
SOnda and Upasonda were sufficiently grown up. th^ devoted 
themselves to severe penances and mortifications in order to 
extricate a boon from God which would make them invulnemble 
to all weapons in the diiee planes. This was no doubt a hard 
striving for, but their long austerities at last persuaded Brahmi to 
condescend to bestow the desired boon. Thenoeforih the 
broihers'became incapable of being killed by any one exoqpt one 
by the other. 

Now they set out to bring the three worlds under their sub' 
lection with a large army of D&navas clad in mails and armed wilh 
knees, clubs and maces. Protected by Brahma's benison they attain' 
ed their end without much ado. Sonda and UpasOnda took'pos* 
session of all the wealth of the Devas, the Gandharvas,the Yakdw, 
the Nigas, the R&kshashas and the kings, and became cxeed in ^y 
happy. When they saw they had no rival, like the knmortali 
th^ began, to pass their time in sports and merriments. Thgy. 
derived pleasure in women, in garlands, in perfumes, in,iare 

■■■> ■ , 1 

or Mytn aMM‘^ hv. Tho •khif.wn'nyw oonlimiod thonuinliM ofthofViopa 

Linga P. LXVL,; 

Ma Adi;;lxxv mb. ) ,A Mk dM^I of iho .Uwad)i.PVnnM 
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viands, in choice drinks and in various other articles of luxuiy. 
But on the other hand, the Whole population of the three worlds 
were groaning under the tyranny of the usurping brothers. Sacrifice 
and study had ceased ; kings and Brahmins had been exterminated. 
The earth had became destitute of festivals and religioiiS'saprifio^. 
All trade and commerce had been stopped, all sacretf deiemdmies 
and marriages discontinued. Agriculture was neglected and-catde 
were not tended. Both cities and herm^ages looked deserted and 
the earth desolate, being covered with dttly skulls and bones. 
The whole sky was reverberating with one monotonous cry 
"Alas ! Alas I". 

All the Rishis and holy people of the earth waited upon 
Brahmg and represented to him in doleful detail the villainous 
deeds of Sonda and UpasQnda and finally insisted on an imme^ 
diate redress of their grievances. Grandsire Brahm& reflected for 
a moment and then sent for Vishwakarmi, the celestial Chief 
Engineer. Vishwakarmi, having been ushered into the His 
presence, the Grandsire commanded him thus : "O great crafts' 
man, create atonce a damsel with beguiling beauty who can en' 
chant any one in heaven and eanh." Bowing down to the Divine 
Grandsire, and receving his command with a reverential ttod. he 
set at creating a celestial maiden after a good deal of forethought 
Vishwakarma first gleaned every particle (fini) of beauty from die 
three worlds and collecting whatever handsome there was in 
mobile things, most artistically carved out an enchanting maiden 
and breathed., life into her. He placed millions of gems and 
Jewels on the body of this eflulgeni beauty. 

BrahmSi was mighty pleased with this creation and named 
her Tiloltama. Me said unto her : "O Tilottama, go unto the 
Asura brothers, Sonda and Upasunda and tempt them with your 
matchless beauty in such a way that they may cross swords 
with each other over possessing you.” With a bewit^ng 
incline of her head she promised to accomplish' -the. sask. 
All the celestials and the Rishis looked on steadfiaist|y when 
Tilottoma walked round the assembly before making her exit. 
Even the most saintly God Shiva ( one of the Trinity ) thinking 
one face ( with two eyes ) quite insufliciot}t projected four 
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flewf^es in four directions, while the lewd Lord India creilHi 
Aill one thousand eyes all over his body, each large and 
to gloat cn the beauty of Tillottama. Only Brahmi, Ae 
Creator, sat perfectly tranquil and unmoved. When that 
beauty went away, the celestials and the great Rishis regarded die 
task already accomplished. 

Ond day Sonda and UpasQnda went out on a pleasure trip to 
a table<land of the Vindhya and pitched their tent on a perfind/ 
level and gravelly ground overgrown with tall aala trees in fiiO 
blossom. Every object of desire of the most agreeable land 
set out before them, they sat on an excellent seat in a delighlftd 
abandon with many handsome women around them. Welling 
to please their masters, those damsels danced in accompanenant 
with music, sang many songs in praise of the mighty broi l ier fc 
Thereupon Tilottama, attired in a thin red silk cloth and thereby 
exposing all her physical charms in their minutest detailsi, came 
slowly up the hill gathering flowers in the forest. 

The brothers were intoxicated with a large quantity of giddy 
liquor and their eyes had grown red. As soon as th^ saav 
this exquistely beautiful damsel, they became fonhwith mad wah 
lust. Leaving their seat, they immediatly ran to the phoe 
where she was standing with an inviting smile. Both being full of 
concupiscence, both hurried to seek her favours at the same time: 
SOnda caught the fair^browed Tilottoma by her ri^ handl 
while UpasQnda her left. Each of the brothers contrected his 
eyC'brows in chagrin and then they began to upbraid each 
Other. The eider Sonda said, “She is my wife and your superior.** 
UpasQnda retorted, “She is my wife and your sister-in'Uw." Each 
of them exclaimed, “She is mine, not yours.'* Blinded fay 
the ravishing beauty of Tilottama, they forgot' all love and 
friendship each bore for the other. They went for their maoei^ 
and bereft of all their reason by the all-devouring p aeriw ^ 
they flourished their fearful clubs at each other. Then snaiBng 
“I was the first," they attacked each other. In the loi^nii 
both of them fell mortally wounded on the ground. 

Their bodies weltering in a pool of blood, they looked flto Mo 
red-hot sun loosened down from d»e sky; The women and die 
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odier attendants that were present there, all fled away trembling in 
grief -and fear. Thereupon the pure'Souled Grandsire with the 
oel e tf ia l s and great Rishls hastened to the scene of action and 
applauded Tilottama. He spoke in cheerfulness, “O beautiful 
damsel, you shall roam eternally in the region of die suns. 
Your splendour will be so great that none will ever be ab^ 
to look at you." Having granted her this booh, the Divirt^ 
Creator, retired to His holy region. Thus those two Aaura^ 
united in constant friendship, killed each other for the salce 
of a beautiful woman.*... 

Most of the Epic characters no doubt reflect history through 
the mitts of legends. "The complete anthropomorphisation of 
heavenly beings which some scholars are reluctant fo admit as 
a possible phenomenon in the best of cases, is found in the 
Hindu Epic, especially in the inserted tales of the gods ; but it 
does not appear at all certain that epic hero represents a heavenly 
being in either of the Hindu Epics f". The poetic imagination 
of the ancient Rishis who never cared to observe historical 
asservations for reasons best known to them, often painted real 
historical personages in such exaggerated colours that they appear 
to us alritctt as feicr.da.y |■h^.•■^e‘ of ethe.*'j3il cxisiirce. »;i 
trying to prove the identification of Krishna with the sun-god 
Vishnu, they have introduced so many grotesque tales in his real 
life, distorting it at their sweet will, that many credulous historians 
have not only called in question his Herculean achievements, but 
wanted to doubt his very existence. This lack of historical sense 
and tendency of useless periphrasing went a great length ttl 
making real persons appear purely mythical and the ‘airy nothing 
in flesh and blood. The very life of Indra proves that the anthio- 
pomorphisatioh of the early Hindus went beyond any conodv^- 
able limit 

The Vedas in some, if not in many, cases, delineated natural 
philosophy or physics through anecdotes and fables. And 
the Epics and Pur&nas enlarged on them od with a wew 
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to giving them a ludicrously historical vestment and stamping each 
of them with a distant or 'local habitation and a name'. Thus k 
has made any rational attempt at separating myth from history 
next to impossible, though one can never despair of meeting 
with some sporadic success. We are, however, in a way, 
falling in with the views of the Greek Eumerides who thought 
that there was nothing supernatural and that the ‘ mythologies were 
merely attempts at a historical explanation of physical facts. The 
early Christians like St. Augustine rather favoured this viaw with a 
slight modification, and they thought that Zeus, Aphrodite and 
other Greek gods and goddesses were originally real earthly persons, 
not divine, but diabolical, who had become transformed by tradU 
tion into dieties*. This view though offers much room for modera^ 
tion, can essentially be taken as true and may apply well to a part 
of the Indian pantheon. Some modern as well as ancient writers 
have affirmed that all gods were men, in other words, were deified 
heroes t. This is probably true of many, if not of all. Herbert 
Spencer's proposition that the origin of the god^idea must be 
sought in ancestor^worship, is a reflection of the same view, 
Originally Ind-a was created by the farta.‘iic brain of our 
primitive fathers and .ne maintained his ethereal existence Vi^ith 
his euphismistic attributes, his heaven and his apsaras only in 
their minds, till some influential tribal chief took into his head 
the idea of assuming the surname of Indra. He was probably 
elected the commander-in-ohief of the vast Aryan army fighting 
theAsUras somewhere in a mountainous region of Persia or 
Afghanistan. Now the people were delighted to find in their 
midst an Indra in flesh and blood who had no doubt his 
panegyrists identifying him with the idealistic Indra of heaven. 
The primitive Aryans might have been known as jam ox 
manu in their birth-place (somewhere in Central Asia ?), though 
they loved to style themselves in their national ballads as denaa 
(gods) which originally meant 'the bright ones'. Next the term 


• Sex and Sex Worahip^O. A. W«ll M.D. p. 331 

t (1) Tke fferoie Age-^ChedvAcV, pp. 265-6, 
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**dev&s" was applied to the influential and wealthy people, specially 
the chiefs and mighty warriors of pure Aryan extraction*. And 
the word “Indra" For some time became a favourite title with the 
mo$t influential kings in the Vedic ages and even after, just as 
'* Vikram<liilya'’ became at a far later period. But by way of 
representing a personality evolved from a divine name, all these 
real Indras were knowingly or unknowingly jumbled up into one 
by. the ancient compilers of traditions. The Indo-Aryans designa- 
ted their primordial abode as ^ or heaven which then simply de- 
noted 'a place yeilding the greatest happiness to its inhabitants,' 
and with the increase of their intellectual outlook “Swarga" was 
dislodged from its terra firma and pushed high up into the sky 
beyond the reach of ordinary mortals t. 

It is a common thing to come across the sameness of name 
of different persons recorded in the Vedas, the Epics and ' the 
Puranas. It is an established predication of the modern historians 
tha there were more than one Vyasa, Vasistha, Viswamitra, 
Kanwa, K&syapa, Janaka, Rama, Arjuna, and many others, 
most of them being known by their gotra-nama, family-names or 
patronymics. Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index has given 
abundant examples of the sameness of names of different persons 
in different periods. Ignorance of the fact that the same names of 
famous figures reappeared in India as in other countries has led 
to the strangest identifications by Purdna-makers and a sad 
predicament for the modern ethnologists. Many kings, princes 
and Br&hmins had the same names uS gods, mythological beings 
and heavenly bodies. Moreover women had the same names 
as mythological persons, such as Apsar&s ; thus Vadry&swa's 
queen in the North Panch&Ia dynasty was Menak&, the queen 
of TrinabindO of the Vaisala dynasty was Alambush& and the 
Paqrava Raudriswa's queen was Ghrit&cheef. The sameness 
and misunderstanding of names led to the fiii)ricauon of fwiciful 

* Vide an article entitled Puraney Desk by Prof. J. C. Roy Vidyanidhi in 
•'Prabashi," Vaisakh, 1338 B. S., p. 106. 

t Ibid. p. p. 105 & 107. 

8 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition — F. E. Pargiter M.A. p. 130. 
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tales. Pargiter rightly observes : “Indeed a great deal of the 
mythology is no doubt the work of brahmans who lacked the 
historical aenae and rnistook facts, and it is not euhemerism to 
look in that direction for the origin of silly stories and mythology 
connected with persons*." 

In the light of these observations it is not difficult to reduce 
many mythological stories to a historical basis. One can now 
easily presume that many trollops and courtesans plumed 
themselves with the names of the heavenly hetairse to draw more 
customers and win greater popularity, just as many European 
prostitutes loved to take up on themselves the names of Acca 
Laurentia, Aspasia, Theodora and Messalina. Who knows that 
Pururav&, the worthy descendent of Vaivaswata Manu and fore- 
father of the Kuru'Pandavas, did not marry a pure wordly 
courtesan or a lovely virgin with the name of Urvashi ? 
Who can say that a most qualified Brahmin or Kshatriya 
chief with the title of Indra did not impregnate Kunteewith 
a child known afterwards as Arjuna, on behalf of Prince 
Pandu ? May be that young Arjuna took the hospitality of this 
terrestrial Indra and was approached by his chief inamorata 
who, unfortunately for the Pandava prince, bore the name 
ofUrvaskTl 
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CHAPTER V 

IMMORAL TRAFFIC LAWS IN THE SMRITIS. 

The law-books the ancient Aryans were formerly called 
Dharma-Sutras, embodying all rules and regulations pertaining 
to religion, society and family. Formal laws found very little 
space in the earliest law-books, though the necessity of 
adumbrating them was subsequently felt by the Dharma^ 
pothakas i. e. readers in law or legislators. All these laws were 
formerly versified and were w*oven in triaht^v metre and in 
alokas, for the relative administrators to keep them always fresh 
in memory. A few of the subsequent law-books were written 
in both prose and poetry, while that of Oautama is throughout 
written in prose. As time went by, the law-makers without any 
more expounding with nicety the rites and rituals of Hindu 
religion, gradually became chief exponents of social and political 
laws per se and devoted much of their energies in formulating 
codes of religious observances, possible archetypes of the Christian 
penitentials of the Middle Age, for people who committed 
any civil or criminal offences. The Dharma-Sutras have 
sometimes been called Dharma-ahaatraa and given the general 
term of Smritis or Samhitaa. 

The Samhitas are nineteen in number, excluding the Samhiia 
of Manu ox Manava Dharma-Shdatra which seems to be by 
far the oldest and most important. It is very difficult to ascertain 
theiim^Qf the Manu^Samhita or the identity of the author* M^u 
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was probably a compiler of all the customs and traditional laws, 
both political and secular, prevalent in his time ; and as die Maha' 
bharata has mentioned 'him more than once as the only law'giver, 
it is fair to assign to him a broad date synchronious with the early 
parts of the great Epic age. The code has suffered like the Epics 
substantial changes at the hands of the subsequent editors who 
added much but amended very little to meet the growing demand 
of civilisation. But there were other law'givers who made 
Samhitas for themselves, and who were more or less indebted to 
the first laW'giver Manu. 

The VishnU'Samhita and the Yc^jnavalkya-Samhita 
stand next in importance though both of them have taken many 
dokas almost verbatim from Manu. These two could not have 
been composed earlier than the fifth Century B. C. Then 
came in succession the Vasistha. Apastambha, N&rada, Par&sara, 
Atri, Brihaspati, S&nkliya and Gautama Samhitas. The rest 
possess little historical value and are not much worth the name. 
All of these were written at different times in different kingdoms 
of India, between third Century B. C. and fifth Century A. D.. 
All these laW'givers though acknowledging Manu as tlwir 
original source, have much outgrown the latter in method, 
precision, detail of legal matters and those relating to the 
administration of justice. Y&jnavalkya of all is found to 
have paid particular attention to the civil and criminal 
procedure codes, to the enumeration of the penal offences, 
relative penances and punishments, the rights of succession, 
evidence acts and the treatment of different classes of women. . 
From the penal codes of a country, the existence of a particular 
crime or crimes, can no doubt be ascertained ; but to what 
extent it or they were prevalent cannot be determined with 
exactitude unless the police diaries and the records of criminal 
cases in the courts of justice of the time have been preserved 
and are handed down to us for collation and computation. 
Nevertheless froth the nature of punishment recorded in these 
ancient codes for certain crimes, one can easily presume on 
the extent of aversion the cream of society entertained for the 
crimes diemselves. 
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Though promiscuous intercourse had been greatly circum' 
scribed since the days of the early Epics, sexual dissipation of 
men found in different classes of prostitutes easy means of 
propitiation. The law^makers were confronted with this growing 
menace and tried their level best to frame Immoral Traffic Laws 
to cope with it. Clandestine and public prostitution during the 
five centuries preceding the Christian era had grown into a 
well'established institution and went beyond all attempts at sup' 
pression. The Br&hmin legislators and jurisK:onsuIts of the kings, 
nevertheless, to preserve the moral integrity of the higher castes, 
tried their heart and soul to dissuade the delinquents ,from off 
the dangerous path and correct their pernicious habits, not 
through the award of heavy sentences, but by proper ethical 
teachings and a system of penance and autO'purifcation 
in a spiritual manner. The penance often consisted of 
fasting for one or several days only with water or milk 
diet and gift of a milch-cow to the family-priest ; while 
the autO'purifcation physically manifested itself in the subject's 
swallowing of the holy Pane Aa{ 7 a&j^a(i.e. equal quantities of cow's 
milk, cow's curd, cow's clarified butter, cow's dung and 
urine mixed together.) 

This spiritual aspect of criminal jurisprudence was lost sight 
of at times when such cases came up direct to the royal 
courts of justice. Heavy fines, mutilation of limbs (specially 
the sex organs), flagellation in a public place, hard penal serwtude 
or death were the common sentences for sexual offences here. 
Sometimes expiation of a crime by secular methods was recom- 
mended by the local judges. The crime of adultery was punished 
by death in many kingdoms of Northern India for sometime 
after the general enforcement of conjugal fidelity. Though Manu 
out of respect for tradition has preserved the antique provisions 
of capital punishment for conjugal infidelity and ^ommc-tded 
that the convicted woman is to be devoured by dogs in public 
while the man to be burned alive {Manu~8amhita VIII, 371), 
yet die practice of law- seldom went up to this during the 
age of die SamkUda. The punishment was only taken recourse 
to when a h^-caste woman had relationship with a Shudra or 
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A p&riah. !f the illicit intercourse was effected between a man 
and a woman of the privil^ed classes, the law only demanded 
the guilty woman's hair to be trimmed and that she be treated 
with contempt* and the man heavily fined. But if a man 
belonging to the Vaisya caste was found to have had connection 
with a lady of high repute, he would lose all his property, while a 
warrior was only fined with a thousand coins and often had his 
head to be shav^ with urinef . 

The succeedin£' law>makers, however, has taken a wide 
catholic view on all matters regarding sexual aberrations and 
specially in the case of the offending women. Thus they have 
prescribed that a woman, if ravished against her will, either by 
force or under false pretences, should never be cast out, as she has 
been helpless under the circumstances. One should wait up till 
her next monthly period which will wipe out all her blemishes, as 
the ritesr<i6 (menstrual discharge) regularly purifies all and sundry 
women. Even if a wife becomes pregnant in result of an extra' 
marital intercourse, she should only remain unapproachable and 
unclean to her husband as long as she does not menstruate after 
her parturition ; then she becomes as pure and bright as 
the unalloyed gold §. How many women are now-a-days 
turned adrift and forced to sink into the quagmire of 
harlotry by the apathy of their inconsiderate husbands and 
uncharitable guardians after they have been robbed of their 
so'Called ‘delicate purity' which is most erroneously thought as 
“once lost always lost I" If modern society could forego its sham 
onhodoxy and extend a little more consideration like the ancient 
law-givers to these forlorn women, who were not even 
protected either by their family ’ or the society itself when they 
were forcibly taken away to be outraged, it could at this 
moment boast of a far lesser number of prostitutes in its folds ! 

The Br&hmins who almost monopolised the ranks of the king's 
prelates, cardinals, bishops and advisors in all civil matters, were 


* Narada-Samhita. Xli, 92. 
t Atri iai-191. Parasar Ch. X. SI. 25. 
i lt0nu-Samhiia, VIII. 384f. 
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as a rule injudiciously linient to their own caste. They have 
made distinctly separate laws for themselves, thereby transgressing 
all limits of juristic decency. However repugnant this partiality 
appears to us now, misuse of powers more or less is, everywhere 
manifest even at the present age. To cite an instance, certain 
exclusive privileges in .legal and other spheres are still enjoyed 
by the Europeans, particularly by the convenanted^Civil Service 
in India. The governors have always maintained a gulf between 
■themselves and the governed, though it is not impossible to 
bridge it over or close it up. 

The Brahmins were most uncharitable to the Shodras, spe- 
cially to the seven classes of slaves, just as the Yankees have 
been towards the poor Negroes in the preceding century. 
Notwithstanding lynch-laws were unknown at that grade of Indian 
civilisation, Shodra men and women underwent worst forms of 
penalties on flimsy pretexts and frivolous charges. They were 
precluded from all privileges enjoyed by the three upper classes. 
Any ordinary Brahmin could take four wives from the four castes, 
(i.e., the Brahmin, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Shodra) ; 
the Kshatriya from the three, the Vaishyas from the two and the 
Shudra from one caste only — that of his owrr. No man was in 
fact allowed to marry in a caste higher than his own, though the 
lower caste women could be taken up as wives by the former. 
The kings frequently respected this Brihminic rule more by 
infringement than by observance. Many of them possessed 
Br&hmin wives. The Shodra wife of the upper classes occupied 
a position no better than a concubine and was . solely meant 
for satisfying the lust of her sO'Called husband*. 

The law thus legalised intemperate lust of the rich among the 
three upper castes and opened up outlets for it within the 
family-circle, rendering extra'maritai intercourse unnecessary. The 
products of lust were always legitimised, though the children 
bom of a Shodra wife by a Br&hmin did not enjoy the same 
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rights of succession as those having mothers of a higher 
caste*. But while the Brahmins and Kshatriya classes appro^ 
priated all rights and privileges in regard to marriage and sexual 
satisfaction to themselves, the lower two classes laboured under 
manifold disadvantages. Even there was a wide difference in 
the rules of penances and purgatory rites for the different 
castes. There was, moreover, the economic factor which 
sometimes rendered the maintenance of even one wife next 
to impossible for many people of the Shodra caste. Then 
there were always amongst each caste or class a set of people 
who in spite of one wife or more, sought satiety beyond the 
legitimate limits. Some of them again were ever prepared to 
accept any form of the prescribed penances or in lieu of that to 
give any amount of fine to the local priest or village officer, if at all 
their sexual crimes were detected. Incest was very rare in those 
times ; and the regal and social laws always meted out the highest 
form of punishment to the culprit. Consanguineous marriages 
were as ever at a discount. An illicit connection with a cousin 
cither from the mother's or the father's side, a step-sister, any girl 
bearing the same patronymic, a girl under one's protection, the 
daughter of a teacher or a preceptor, a nun, the maid of honour 
or a friend of the wife, was punished with condign penancest. 

As most of the law-makers grew severe in maintaining chastity 
amongst the body politic on one hand, they practically made little 
efforts to penalise prostitution on the other. It was far from their 
mind to cause it to disappear from the civil life of the Aryan 
society ; they must have accepted it as a necessaiy and incurable 
evil to obviate greater ones. The Brahmin sages did not disdain to 
come to the aid of the secular authorities and suggest to the latter 
how to restrain the evil within its proper boundaries and dissimulate 
it to the eyes of the decent people. They reasoned out that in 
trying to suppress or cicatrize this social sore, they would only 
compromise the security of the soc»al life. But, on the contrary, with 
a relentless zeal they sought to destroy the exciting causes of prostitu- 
tion and prescribed exemplary penalties for the pimps and hnons. 

* Viahnu Samhita, Ch. XVllI. 

Samvarta Samhita 156; 157, 162 ; Vishnu Samhita, Ch. XXXVI. 
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The Aiyan Fathers in collabontion with the kings, by clipping 
out all its leaves, twigs and branches, wanted to leave prostitution 
in a solitary wilderness as the most filthy and despised recourse 
for a gang of perverse folk and to render it still more abominable 
by drawing between it and chaste life a deep, well-defined line 
of demarcation. 

Though self-pollution and homo-sexual practice have been 
deemed as venial sins of a mild nature, for which only a 
complete bath with the clothes on is recommended after the 
act*, yet PrUjdptUya, a rather hard form of penance has been 
prescribed for the sin of intercourse with a prostitute. Bestiality 
was a heinous crime in those days and was socially punishable 
by the Prajapati/a penance ( though crime with a cow was 
dealt with a severer one ) ; and most of the lawgivers scornfully 
placed both bestiality and prostitution in the same categoryf. 

But this was an utopian legislation which never fully attained 
its end. Prostitution since the time of the early Epics has been 
gathering forces and making inroads into every available hole 
and comer of society. It has been for centuries the -rallying 
point to which most of amusement-seekers came either to repent 
or to rejoice. It has since become a powerful institution which 
M no stone unturned to make dissipation as attractive to its 
sWries as possible and render all attempts at its extermination 
ibipracticable. More than a dozen synonyms for the prostitute 
Were framed and found place in the Aryan language by this time, 
over and above those that sprang up as a matter of course in the 
slum-dialects of various localities. The word yanika though at 
first denoted all classes of prostitutes in general, later on came to 
be applied to the courtesan class only, and sometimes it was the 
bat among them who received this appeIation§. 

The ganikas were the casNaways of society or at least so- 
called ' by ihe social potentates ; and hence their food was 

* Sumftita. Ch. Clll , 4. 
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unacceptable to an weli'bred Aryan. In almost all the SamkUatt 
all decent people are forbidden to partake of the cooked fooib 
of a' ganika and a gana, though the latter was apparently not 
so detestable as the former in other respects*. Oana meant a 
body corporate or the body'politic and in its wider sense might 
have signified any party or a club, specially about the 
towns, while the ganika denoted itself as the property of the 
gana. The VishnQ Samhita ordains a seven days' fast with 
milk-'diet only for a man or woman who takes the food of a 
gana, ganika, a thief and a professional musician. Apastambha 
Samhita, though it does not specify prostitutes, forbids the 
partaking of food even from the hands of a licentious womarv 
and prescribes a penance for the guilty. 

The law-makers condemned the pimps and procurers in the 
most vehement terms. Vasistha lays down a strict rule that na 
one should seek hospitality under the roof and take foods from 
the hands of a man who tolerates a paramour of his wife for 
sordid gain or sells his daughter for immoral purposes. J&jnavalkya. 
endorses this section by adding pimps to it and all people who live 
on the earnings of the strumpets. Gautama predicts horrible 
consequences in this life and that hereafter for those who force 
their legally married wives into fornication and who enter into 
liaison with their nearest relatives, prostitutes and a bald-headed 
man or woman ( ). Living on the earnings of the wife 
has been denounced by one and all, and counted amongst the 
Upapatakaa or the worst sins which could partially be purged 
off only by the most retributive penance called ChAndrayana.* 

From the above pasages it is evident that immoral traffic was 
obtaining at the time, though not in such an extensive scale as 
in the present era. VishnQ and others have definitely mentioned 
that it is an unpardonable- sin to act the procurer or the gO' 
between, to entice a girl away from home and force her into 

• nPntnm ^ Bk. iv, 209. VitU t\*o 

Vitknu, . $17 ; Saidtha, I7> 33 ; Vaaistha, 14 ; Oautama 7 ; JajtMtalkya 
1, 160^167. 

* FitSiw, 37 ; •7ct/iMVolika,240,.«ie. 
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the life of a prostitute and live on the earnings of her opprobrious 
wages. A majority of the legislators never wanted, however, to 
withhold the rights from the prostitutes that they were entitled to 
enjoy as human beings. The state protected the interest of this 
despicable class and gave them all humane facilities to ply their 
profession. The same law-makers who ordained the giving 
away of an iron-stick to a Brahmin as a sign of penitence for 
killing a serpent, exempted the man or woman who killed an 
impish Don Juan, from any form of penance or punishment 
whatsoever'^ 

It was left to Jajnavaikya to formulate clear-cut laws in respect 
of concubines and prostitutes. It was perhaps for the first time that 
definite rules were laid down in a Samhita about the respective 
interests of the harlots and their customers, the transgression 
of these by either party being punished with varying scales of fines. 
Jajnnvallaia Samhita defined that a well-guarded concubine, a 
maid-servant or a kept mistress (though approachable by any- 
body) should not be molested by a man other than her rightful 
master. In so doing the accused should be liable to pay a fine 
of fifty panas*. Even if anybody forcibly outrages a woman 
or a maid -servant who is neither kept nor guarded by her 
master, it will be tantamount to a criminal offence, and the guilty 
should be fined ten punas. If forming a community of interest a 
set of people violate her modesty one after the other against her 
express disapproval, each of them will be bound to pay twenty- 
four panast. 

If a prostitute promises to entertain a man in her room 
and takes her proper fees in advance, but subsequently 
refuses intercourse, she must return the full money with as much 

* In ths original text, tha word occurs which meani a man who 

has illicit connection with many woman at the same time and earns notoriety as a 
*lady'killer\ But Buhlcr ha? translated it most erroneously "as a woman who 
subsists by harlotry \ Pandit P. Tarkaratna has translated it as in 

his OonavimBha Samhita (Bangavascc edition) p. 458, which, hov^ver, carries a 
very far-fetched meaning. 

* Jajnavalkya Samhita, Ch. II, 293. 

t Ibid, 294. 
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from her own purse as compensation. In case she has made an 
oral contract but accepted ho money, she will have to pay the 
compensation only. If, on the other hand, the visitor after 
settling the price and paying it in advance, becomes unwilling 
to have coition with her, he will not be eligible for the return 
of his money*. If it transpires in evidence that a man has 
had an extra'Vagina! intercourse (i. e. coilus per aiiuin, per oris, 
or inter femora) with a woman, he will be sentenced to pay 
a fine of twenty-four panes t. 

A very pertinent question has been raised by the law-givers 
of those days whether the sons or legal lepresentatives will be 
held liable for any debts incurred by their deceased fathers or 
bequeathing relatives on wine, women, gambling, garden- 
parties, singing, dancing (torw) etc. This question has been 
solved by themselves with a pe.-'emptc'y “no” t. 

In case of a secret murder, the enquiring officer of the state 
has been advised to ask the sons and relatives of the murdered 
man the following questions : 

(1) Had he had any quarrels with anybody ? 

(2) Is any of his wives suspected of adultery ? 

(3) Had he had relations with any prostitutes, open 
or surreptitious § ? 

Here we may surmise that modern French Criminologists 
have taken a page out of our ancient Smritis in as much as 
they tty always to find out "the woman" first in all cases of 
non-political jnurders. 


• Ibid, 295. 
t Ibid, 296. 

t Ibid, Ch U, 48 : Vasislha, Ch,;KV !, Ap. 
I YaJnavalkyaJCh. 0, 283-4. 



CHAPTER VI 

PROSTITUTES IN THE PURANAS. 

The Epics, the Smritis and the PoriLnas arc the tVee 
noteworthy heritages of Ancient India after the Vedas. The 
pQr&nas may be called the "old-world legends'' from the times 
of the Rigveda and carefully handed down from the 
father to the son in the form of pithy verses. Their original idea 
was to record the genealogies of all the principal ruling houses 
of North India and to perpetuate their achievements. Before 
the Epics, they were probably called gatha (ballads) which, as 
we have learnt before, were composed and preserved by a class 
of people known as Sntas who were more like bards ' or mins- 
trels than faithful chroniclers. The Poranas themselves have 
narrated how the Snta and Magndha first came into existence 
at the horse-sacrifice ceremony of the legendary king Prithu, 
son of Vena, the Maqadha being the inevitable assistant of 
the Sntas *. The Satas and Mftgadhas were respectively 
recruited from the Anupadesha (Rarh or West Bengal) and 
Magadha (modern Behar) and retained a very exalted rank in 
the royal courts. These Sutas sprang from Khsatriya fathers and 
Brahmin mothers, thus forming a distinct caste for thems<?lves who 
might have been the precursors of a caste lixe the modern 
Vaidyas. Sota apart from his duty as a court'chronicler and 

* Vayu Purana, LXII, 137^148; Bfahmanda Puranai, Bk. 2, XXXVI, 
158*173 ; Brahma Parana IV, 59*67 etc. 
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eulogist, acted as a mayor of the royal palace and master of 
the horse. He is often seen as a charioteer or an emissary of 
the king in a battle-field. The Suta also recorded the life- 
history of the Rishis who maintained some relationship with 
the kings and at a later period tried feebly to concoct a theogony 
like the Greek Hesiod and Homer. 

We have already been much acquainted with K.^ D. Vyasa. 
the classifier of the Vedas and the compiler of the Mahabhsirata. 
He is said to have first compiled the gathas or the proto-type 
of the Puranas as well, sometime before he set about to the task 
of writing the great Epic. He took the active assistance of 
Lomaharshana (Romaharshana), a Suta by caste, who collected 
from the Sutas of various kingdoms the tales, anecdotes, lores 
and genealogies that came down from the ages, and handed 
them over to his master for proper collation. Some of these 
materials were left out by and others underwent slight changes 
at the hands of the able editor who compiled the first compen- 
dious but authoritative ritrana-Samhita^\ Vyasa, however, 
has taken over good many matters from this newly made 
Parana to insert in his subsequent work, Mahabharata (particularly 
in the Adi Parva). 

Lomaharshana, thr erudite disciple of Vyasa, on tlic other hand, 
kept all the facts gleaned for the Purana-Samhita at his finger-ends 
and taught them to his son Ugrasravah Saufi r and to his six dis- 
ciples as well §. Three of these latter, Kashyapa Akritavrana, 
Savarni-Somadatti and Susharman Shamshapayana afterwards in 
their own individual ways improved upon and incorporated fresh 
matters into the original Parana and made three separate books 
after their own names. And in this way deviation from the parent 
stock of Pauranic knowledge slowly took lise. The three Par&nas 
of the three disciples of Lomaharshana are now losi to us. 
Lomaharshana’s family, however, preserved the original Pfinina^ 
Samhita which for some centuries thereafter was recited by his 

* Brahmanda Purana II, XXXIV, 12-16; Vayu, LX, 21 iVhhnu 111, 
IV, 16. 

+ Brahmanda P, IV, IV, 67 ; Padma P. V, I-2-I4 ; ^/Bh, Adi V, 863 - 867 * 

H Brahmanda P, II, XXXV, 63-70 ; ayn P. LXI. 55-62 etc. 
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descendants at different royal festivals in different kingdoms and 
gradually deteriorated with the appearance of other more or less 
spurious imitations on the field. 

At least five of Lomaharshana’s disciples were Brahmins who 
formed a separate school of the Pauranis knowledge, while his 
son and the Khsatriya disciple kept up the main line for some 
time. "It thus passed into the hands of the Br&hmans, and their 
appropriation and development of it increased in the course of 
time, as the Purftna grew into many Pur&nas, as Sanskrit learning 
became particularly the province of the Br&hmans, and as 
new and frankly sectarian Pur&nas were composed*." Now 
these new secterian Por&nas are all that have come down 
to us, amplified or modified from time to time, to study the ancient 
genealogies of the kings, Rishis and gods, life^histories of the most 
celebrated of them, ancient ideas of cosmology, geography and 
ethnology. They are eighteen in number : Brahma, PadmOt 
Viahnn, Vayu, Bhagabaf, aradeeya, Markaodeya, Agni, Bha» 
mshya, Brahmavaibirta, Linga, Barnhn, Skandr, Vinana, 
Koonr.a ffr.fsyc, \ni Soi.'ife later 

Pur&nas (such as, Matsya, N&radeeya, Padma etc.) in enumera^ 
ting the eighteen Pur&nas, have mentioned Shaiva instead of 
V&yu. The first age of the compilation of the Adi (Primitive) 
Puranas may b? closed with the tenth century B. C. which 
ushers in at the sami^ time the second Pauranic age that comes 
to a close sometime in the second century B. C.. After that the 
third Pauranic age begins to end in the fourth or fifth century 
A. D t. In the second Pauranic age which almost coincides with 
our great Epic age, some, if not most, of the Por&nas now extant 
came into exi^tence. Among them V&yu, Brahm&nda, VishnO, 
the first portion of Bhav'ishya and Brahma PQr&nas seem to have 
been first compiled in succession, the first two in many places 
bearing strange analogy to each other. Next came the Matsya, 
Naradeeya, the Brahmavaibarta, the Bh&gabat, the Agni, one 


• .Ancient Indian Historical Tradition — Pargiter, p. 24. 
t Vida ihs Bengali article Paraney Kal by P^of. J. C. Roy VidytiMU 
publishtd in "Prabashi*' issue V, Falgun. 1337 B. S, p. 619. 
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by one or simuiuneously ih different parts of the country from the 
pen of different^ Br^mlns, prpbably in the second Pauranic age. 
In the next age, the rest of the Pur&nas appeared, the CarQrha, 
the Linga, fhe Padma, the Bar&ha and certain portions of the 
Bhabishya being the latest. 

Though all the Por&nas did not strictly conform to the classical 
definition, y^t at least in one ideal scheme most of them were 
in complete agreement i.e. in the elaboration of the traditional 
genealogies of the kings from the earliest times and the theogony. 
Some of the later Por&nas have, of course, left out the royal 
genealogy altogether, while others abridged it to give place to the 
deeds of a sectarian God* and the technique of newer ritu^. 
The Br&hmins who arrogated to themselves the monopoly of m 
religious ceremonies and sacramental rites, unlike the Kshatriyas 
or the Sutas regrettably lacked dm historical sense and imported 
many fictitious stories of prodigious\Ietails, thus distorting the origi' 
nal import of a Por&na. The Pauranic Br&hmins gradually discard 
ded the path of erudition and large'heartedness of the erstwhile 
Pishis tiod Mo.iis, t»iid cnlv «vap.fed ic strongthe'i t'tci. ps'Jiio t i* 
“the first estate." In the essential ^Uiy of recording the deeds of the 
Kshatriya kings of yore, they neve;; forgot to illustrate the narrow 
Br&hminic doctrines of their times, their supet'human possibilities, 
their exclusive at^ne'ness with the Infinite, and advocate whatever 
subserved their material interesut.- In this way ^ they have mixed 
enough new sands in the old wheat— myths with the historical 
events— in such a way as to make a sieving alriio^t impracticable. 
Still by a more critical study, much historical dam can. be gleaned 
specially in regard to the dynastic lists. Ti^ough some of the 
later Por&nas indeed became the repositories of the ritualistic 
informations ( Vrataa etc-), which only dealt with how a Brahmin 
priest could be propitiated by his parishioners, while others 
orily enumerated the origin of different places bf pilgrimage 
{Teerthaa) and their superlative efficacy, two or three of 
the latest Por&nas (such as, the Padma and the Linga) 


• E. J.’ Rapson — Cambridge History of I ndia p. 298. 
Pargiier— Op. Cit., p. 59. 

16 
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were probably written by Kshatriya scholars wl^o tried tb 
supersede Brahminic ascendency, even derided th^ir doctrines 
and went so far to say that in spite of all the Teerthas, Vratas 
and remunerations to the priest, loving faith (h%) in the personal 
God is enough to bring about salvation*. 

Thus from the Puranas we are able to make a wide and 
general survey of, though somewhet perverted yet independent, 
genealogical traditions of the most ancient kings and Rishis of 
India since the time of the Rigveda, Atharvaveda and Brahmanas, 
along with some contemporary customs and mental aspects 
of the upper classes of Hindus from the 10th century B. C. to 
the fourth century A. D. The prostitutes played an important 
part in the civic life of the Indians during these l(t>ng fourteen 
centuries within our purview. But before dissertating upon 
that, we might go back to a more ancient period to peep into’ the 
private lives of some of the kings and Rishis who had come in 
contact with the women of easy virtue, without, of course, 
questioning the credibility of the authorities quoting them. 

The earliest part of the royal genealogies like the most chronic 
cles of other nations is shrouded in misty legends. The Sulas 
presumed that all ruling dynasties of the Aryan blood in India 
were descendants of the Sun and the Moon up to which they 
have traced the genealogical line. The first ruler of man (i.e. the 
Aryans) was the son of the Sun, Mann, Vaivaswata who 
flourished at least 2430 or 2500 years before the Mahabharala 
War, and it was he wl'.c gave rise to all the royal houses 
Northern India. His eldest son's name was I la who 
mysteriously lrw\nsformed into a lady unde; the following circum- 
stances. In a forest named Sharavana, God Shiva was spending 
pleasant days in the soothing embraces of His Holy Spouse, 
Uma. Wishing to remain uninterrupted, one day Shiva threw 
a spell all over the forest so that any intruder there would forth- 
with be turned into the opposite sex. After an adventurous toUr 
all round the country, Prince Ila was on that v^ day returning, 
to his capital on horse-back. When passing by. this enchanted 

• Padma P. Bk. VI. Ch. C.L.M.X. 22 ; Linga P. Bk. If.. Ch. XXII, SI. 9-18. 
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Shaiivana, hh mettled horse suddenly bohed and trotted pelhmell 
into th^ forest \^th the prince on its back. The spell had its 
instantaneous effect on both the victims, one of them turning into 
a beautiful maiden and the other into a handsome mare. 

The bewildered prince atonce perceived a thorough transfor' 
mation vykhm and all over his body. His breasts swelled and 
became, hard and tapering like those of a full>grown virgin, and 
his thighs. ancMiips got highly developed. His eyes became like 
two leaves of the lily; face like the full moon ; looks laden with an 
amorous effulgence ; complexion bright faint brown ; gait like that 
of a swan or a she->elephant, hair deep blue with delightff il natural 
Irizette on the forehead and so forth, lla thenceforth became Hi, 
and thus transformed, began to roam aimlessly in the forest. At 
this time Prince Bodha, came upon her and asked her to accom' 
pany him to his royal abode. Here Hi consorted with Bodha 
and became pregnant, bringing forth in course of time a son 
named Pordravi Aila*. Afterwards Shiva being propitiated, and 
through His favour Hi became a Kimpamaha (alternate sex) and 
was christened with a new name, Sodyumna. Thenceforward 
he became a, man in one month and a woman in the next. 

Prince Bodha was a son of the god Soma or Moon, so called 
because the intoxicating Soma plant is said to have originated' in 
the region of the Moon. The Moon-god, inspite of his twenty- 
seven wives, once abducted Tara, wife of Brihaspati, the spiritual 
preceptor of the gods, and began to have carnal knowledge of 
her for days together. He could not be persuaded to give back 
the lady to her husband who felt so insulted at this demeanour of 
the profligate Soma that he marshalled the whole heavenly forces 
against the seducer. A sanguineous theomadiy was .waged by 
the stubborn Soma, who, however, at the intervention of Brahml, 
atlast reluctantly restored ‘T&r& to the possession of her husband. 
But T&r& bore a child in result of this illicit relation. Brahml 

• JTatoya PKnnM,.Gh.XI,4(M6, Ch. Xll, |.I6; Paima P. Bk. V., Ch. 
Vlll, 75^124 ; JroAiiuuitta P.. Cb. VII, l^cic. 

Some verisora have' omiNed the inddaM of MX«tntfernution end recorded 
thtt Menu'e eldeit blue wei'e dcwditer iMiined lb. Vide also Skataptttka 
Stakmana 1 , 8 . t. 
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chrisiened thait natural child as Bodhat. Perhaps this myth bean 
an astronomical allusion in its bosom. 

Bodha and ll&’s son. PorOr&vi, was installed by his 
grand&ther in Pratisthanapura (modern Allahabad) as a 
king who became the fbrc'father oF the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. This Poraravi was enamoured of the divine (?) 
Urvashi and spent many happy years in the generous 
embraces of this comely courtezan. We have already said that 
Urvashi in her nascent stage was in the keeping of the 
two divine brothers. Mitra and Varuna. When PorOrava was 
sojourning in heaven as a guest of his fnend Indra, Urvashi won 
the heM of the earthly king by the splendour of her ravishing 
bigKy and also by the ait of her courant dancing. Mitra and 
Vavvina detected that she was fast inclining towards PorOrava, 
ahd cursed iier with a descent to the earth to expiate her 
love fora mortal. Urvashi readily accepted this curse, and 
coming down, sought to give herself up to the warm embraces 
of Ha's worthy son. 

A tiew offshoot has been grafted into this story probably by 
some clever scribe or an officious editor of the Matsya Poran 
(Ch. XXIV, SI., 23 - 32 ) which goes to say that while Urvashi 
was being forcibly carried away by Keshee, a danjva king, 
POrQrava attracted by her cries came to her rescue and warded 
off the abductor. He esconed Urvashi safely to heaven 
and thus earned the loving gratitude of the celebrated nymph. 
This was an occasion which went a great way to cement the 
hearts of PorOravi and Indra. in a lasting friendship. The latter 
in felicitation arranged a dramatic performance in which Menakg, 
Urvashi and Rambh& were made to show their best in music 
aiKl dancing under the guidance of their learned opera-master, 
Bharata. Urvashi had taken up the title-role (the subject being 
%akshmi‘s self-choice of a husband"), but being nonplussed in 
front of the appreciative gaze of the Raja, she stopped 
.short io dte midst of her part. This was enough tc 

t JlraiaM Pn Cb. DC, IS-S2 ; Bitkmm P.. p*n IV, 7-19 ; .Valrya />., Ch. 
XXIIHMPIkXIV 1-7 scn. 
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disconcert her opera^master who in a fit of blind fury 
imprecated her to remain a creeper for two hundred and 
fifty years on earth until the touch of the love-lorn pQrQrav& 
would exonerate her. Bharata, the ancient authority on 
dramatic technique and histrionic art was a historical figure who 
probably thrived between 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C.. So this 
piece of narrative was interpolated sometime after that period. 

Then the VisnQ Par&na continues to relate that the fastidious 
Urvashi became highly flattered by the courtship of PororavS who 
importanately addressed her. “O lady with faultless eye>brows, I 
am greatly taken up with thee. Be propitious to me and favour 
me with thy love," and she blushingly acceded to his proposal. 
But she wrested a promise from the love-sick Raja that he would 
never drive away the two pet lambs of hers from her bed-side at 
night, that he would never show himself stark naked before her 
eyes and that he would allow her to subsist - only on clarified 
butter. A breach of any of these terms would be enough to 
wean her away from his side. Thereafter the Raja plunged 
headlong into the rippling river of the nymph’s unsophisti- 
cated beauty and had a jolly time of it. Urvashi never 
repented to have come away from amidst all the admirable 
amenities of paradise and she amply repaid the love the king 
bestowed on her. 

But, on the other hand, heaven had lost much of its charm in 
the absence of Urvashi and missed her much. So one day 
at the dead of night, Visw&vasu, in conspiracy with some 
of the divine singers, stealthily entered the palace of 
PQrQrav& and lifted one of the pet lambs of Urvashi from 
beside her bed. The pitiable bleating of the iamb awoke 
Urvashi who cried out, “Alas 1 Helpless I am I Who is 
taking away my lamb— as dear as a child ? Whom shall I 
call out for help?" But the Raja who had been keeping 
his bed in the same room and roused from his slumber by the 
wailings of Urvashi, did not wish to rush to the rescue of the 
Iamb, as he was virtually without his night-gown. Under 
cover of darkness; the Candharvas purloined the second lamb 
which piteously bleated like the firet. Urvashi again lamented ; 
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'*Ah dear me I Methinks, I am without any protector or a loving 
master ; ! am rather patronised by a bungling coward who cannot 
save my child." The king, highly mortified at this, atonce threw 
off the bed'Cover, and sword in hand, . made for the door* 
thinking that Urvashi could not possibly observe his nudity in the 
dark. But the omniscient Gandharvas at that dramatic moment 
flashed off ai^ electric light, which revealed the Raja in his natal 
robe, full and vivid, before the eyes of his inamorata. The 
Gandharvas left behind the two lambs near the door ; but Urvashi 
went over unperceived to the Gandharvas and accompanied by 
them returned to heaven, as the Raja had violated his promise. 

Pororava came back to the bed with the two lambs to find a 
deserted bed. Then the disconsolate Raja shirking all his royal 
duties began to rove aimlessly in-all places. Atlast near Korokshetra 
he found Urvashi with four other Apsarason the banks of Ambhoja 
lake. The Raja, almost deranged, atonce came rushing there and 
addressed her thus : “O my love, how cruel are you ! Do come 
in the midst of my forlorn heart, and deign to give me the favour I 
long to ask of you." At this, Urvashi replied, ‘‘Well Raja, do not 
be any more indiscreet. 1 am now in the family way. Please 
come here after a year, when you shall find your baby. 1 shall at 
that time allow you a night to spend with me." Pororava, some- 
what consoled, turned his steps towards his capital. Pointing to 
the departing Raja, Urvashi said to her companions, ‘‘Look, there 
goes the king PorOrava with whom 1 have spent so many years in 
love and amity ! ” The Apsaras congratulated her saying, "You 
are rather fortunate, dearie ! We wish he had fallen in love with 
and gone in unto all of us !" After uiie yen had rolled by, 
the Raja came to the spot to find Urvashi true to her words. 
She presented him with a male-child name Ayu, and in conse- 
quence of her having had to spend a night with her old 
cavalier, became again big with no less than five children* ! 

Thus the Por&na-makers too, one and all, have freely fabricated 
many astounding talcs of the heavenly nymphs — their relations 
with the mortals and their coming on deputatipn .to the earth 


ri$hnu P, Ptfi IV. Ch. 21-36. 
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ckher to break the chastity of the sages (mostly the king's spiritual 
preoeptOR and- primates) or to despoil the integrity of a 
mighty king. These explanatory mythical tales could hardly 
have sprung from pure imagirtation and must have developed 
from the seed of some flagrant reality. It was probably a 
common principle of politics to employ charming young courtC' 
sans to ensnare an aggrandising king and to weaken his position 
and degrade his morale. These courtezans who were aught 
but heavenly hailed from the mid'Himalayan (chiefly from its 
western side) and trans*HimaIayan regions, and mostly belonged 
to the (jandharva race t. 

Like the M&gadhas, these Gandharva girls were from their very 
childhood trained to the art of singing and dancing like the 
Naik girls of Kumayun or the K&nchanis S of the late 
Mo^ui Gsurt. These fair-complexioned hill-tribes had a 
religion of their own, probably bordering upon etude 
animism and ancestor-worehip, which in some respects 
nicely tallied with the Aryan religion. But the moral character 
oF the Gandharvas was htr from being austere and 
irreproachable, and it was amongst them that matriarchal 
polyandry still pereisted. A band of the Gandharavas migrated 
to the southern side of the Himalayas sometimes after the Indo- 
Aryens had settled in the Punjab artd a ponion of the Gangetic 
delta. A few might have pushed their settlement further South- 
catt artd were absorbed into the growing Aryan civilisation. 
From the Brihmanic period, however, some of the ftee^illed 
(}an(ft)arve women used to come down from their mountainous 
abode to die principal cities of Northern India to seek amatory 

t VU$ A»eknt Indian Hulorieat nvditioiu. p. 297. Ha 

Utmid awnaarspbht po m iU tw a dwory on Iht iircnsih nf dMbrtnt Puruik 
vmdaim dwt borii PVranvt omi Urvuhi btl o n p d to dw CMdhoiv* root ; dw 
iWv MuidyM AUa, d« Chaferaraihk and Nandm fbrcei, iht Cuidhunidm 
laoaHUbi on bdenaid to dw Gtndhwa laitoa dw towolM Ibvriiaboniw. dw 
tManlpMtofdwprimkiiwobodiof dw Arym in odwr 5MHdi.'-MMdnw dHF 
WMwUfwerae. 

_g_ Jdsadr-br. NtoaoUn Monueei (WiBiMi lwim*t Tr o wW doi i) 
^ i p. I9d t raMPndfr** fyefslttie. 
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adventures often coupled . with the prospect • of an abbhdafit 
lucre, their principal objects of "prey having been the Idnff, 
their ministers or courtiers. With an inheritance of wirofiderful 
intelligence and power of accomodation as well as a' glowing 
natural beauty and high musical attainments, they could bring 
down any austere man from his perch. They always lived 
luxuriously and spent lavishly, though rarely.showed themselves 
in- any public functions like the Roman meretrices or |he 
Greek hetairse. 

These Gandharva girls for professional reasons loved to style 
^mselves as Urvashl, Menaka, Grit&chee, Misrakeshee etc. ; they 
seldom lived permanently in a city or in a king’s harem as his 
concubines, sojourned for a few months to a few years in each 
flourishing city and generally returned to their native places 
before the approach of senility. As the common run of the people, 
far less of having had the privilege of enjoying their company, 
could hardly catch a glimpse of these dazzling highland beauties 
of nomadic nature patronised only by the aristocracy, and as they 
saw very few of them either losing their persistent charms or dying 
a natural death in their midst, they quite pertinently led themselves 
into the belief that thesecourtesans must be hailing from the never* 
decaying heaven. The Por&na'makers only took advantage of this 
plebeian credence to make a good foundation for their romaritic 
stories In the.Buddhistic age we bdiold some of the Gandharva 
women who had somehow overcome the infatuation for divine 
designations, settle in the land of the Lichchhavis and in die 
kingdoms of Bideha, Sr&vasti and Koshala. Most of them 
became famous ganikaa of the time, some coming in close 
contact with the Lord Buddha and his Apostles, as we shall 
find in another chapter. 

That all the ascetics were not liable to the temptation, of die 
flesh by those "divine" heitairaa, has been amply illustrated not 
only in the Epics but also in the Poranas. There were many 
archaic prototypes of St Paul, who like him preadied iife*iong 
celibacy and selfless deilbtion as the only key to the kingdom of 
Heaven. They practised what they preached and anaibemalised 
any form of sexual connection. The kings dial wallowed in 
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luxuiy and sensuality ( so many* material protory^ of the divine 
Indra ) ofen < looked on vrith disparaging these fanatic 
vows «of cha^'ty and sometimes were curious enough to test the 
enduring vihue of these reverend anchorites. 

One day Narada, the Br&hmin minstrel and messenger of the 
heavenly regions, adventitously paid a visit to hdra's private 
chamb^ and saw him surrounded by- his precious Apsar&s merrily 
whiling''' away the time. After according him due reception, 
Indra $poke to him, “Well Sage I Here attend Ranobha, 
Misrakeshee, TiIottam&, Urvashi, Ghrit&chee, Menaka and others. 
Kindly command Whoever of them will entertain you by hej 
dancing." fl&rada, the divine Brahmin, mused within himself for a 
fewuftioments and said unto the Apsar&s, ‘ Now ! Whosever 
airfongst you believe herself excelling the'rest in beauty, magnanh 
and other attributes,' may dance before me. In order to be 
> succes^l in, the art of music and dancing, one must be endowed 
with a natural grace and the necessaiy qualities. That 
which is accompanied with different appealing tableaux, poses, 
postures, movements of the limbs, the eyes and the eye'brows, 
pan be called dance in the proper sense of the term." 

Upon this, every one of the Apsaras began to mumble, ‘*1 am 
the best of the lot !’’ These pretensions soon grew into a wrangle 
%nd the courtesans began most vehemently to decry one 
another. At last at Lord India’s suggestion, N&rada was selected 
an arbiter who pacifying all the squabble said unto them : “Look 
h^ 1 One who among you will be able to decoy Dorv&sht Marti . 
sitting tense in holy meditation on the mountains will prove her- 
self the fittest of all." All the Apsar&s sank down their heads in 
dismay, muttering, “It is not our affair. We won't be able." But 
,the Apsar& Bapu who could boast of having cracked many hard 
nuts before, came forward with a stiff neck and volunteered to 
carry it through. 

Thereafter Bapu came within two miles of the place where 
Darv&sh& was residing, and began to sing with a marvellous 
cre^ndo as sweetly as the cuckoo. Snatches of the divine melody 
came floating through the air to the ragged hut of the rigorous 
Rishi. Being inquisitive as to who might be so foolishly 
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spending such sonorous notes in that solitary region and for what 
eahhly reasons, he followed their trail. DQrv&sh& soon found 
out the faultlessly charming siren, beholding whom he serenely 
contained himself and atonce understood the motive of the song. 
The Moni cursed her to the effect that she would before long be 
metamorphosed into a bird and in that state remain for sixteen 
long winters.... 

As we have said before, the rudimentary but well'arranged 
facts about the Paurftnic kings having passed into the hands of 
the Brahmins underwent substantial changes and were mercilessly 
mutilated or distorted in some places. They committed often 
with a motive worst anomalies not only in respect of names but 
also of times, this anachronism invariably leading one into the 
pitfalls of the gravest errors. The holy cities and places of pilgrim- 
age, tremendous sanctity o^ certain rivers, images of the Trinity, 
the allurement of the pseudo-religious rites called Vrataa 
(to be performed always with the assistance of the Br&hmin 
priests ), were creations of a hierarchical age that dawned 
upon long after the times of the Vedas or Vyasa and Lomahar- 
shana, though strangely for us, these have been freely foisted In the 
Mah^bharata and all the Poranas excepting a few of the earliest 
period. The Brahmins have mostly drawn old faded portraits in 
a new back-ground and vice-verm^ thus evincing a hopeless 
inefficiency of their brus! nd a lack of enough mother-wit in 
their brains. 

Still there are much ancient '■ auitional matters since the time of 
the early Vedas left almost untouched by the Pauranic Brahmins 
who have been the custodians of them for more than two 
thousand years and who were at first quite unconscious that much 
of them often belied the Brahminical pretensions that gradually 
developed thereafter. We have already known enough of the 
customs and manners bearing on our subject during the Vedic and 
Epic ages. The PQranas may furnish a finishing touch to this first- 
hand knowledge and supply us with enough trustworthy materials 
for the age during which they were composed — to wit, from the 
10th century B. C. to the 5th after Christ. If they can be corrobo- 
rated by other contemporary evidences or supplemented with 
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the writings of Kautiiya, V&ts&yana, the Buddhist aoost!«iS, 
some of the Greek ambassadors and travellers, they will constnict 
^or us k most complete and composite structure of kn vledge 
about prostitution from the fifth century B. C. to the fifth 
century A. D. 

Not only there are rich descriptions of the so-called heavenly 
hetairse an3 their amorous adventures in most of the PQr&nas, 
but they abound in flippant narrations of the beauty and charac- 
teristics of the women of different places of this vast country. 
Thus in the Brakma-Parana alone, we find at least seven places 
where the writer has taken pleasure in depicting the famous 
beauties of various cities and holy places. To quote an instance 
we might refer our readers to the Chapter LXI, where the author, 
brings to light a holy place called Ekimrakshetra. Here is laid 
out an emporium of ten millions of phallic emblems of Shiv-a. 
Here one is to find many women remarkable for their fine waists 
moving along liesutely with a jovial heart. The necks of these 
women are heavily adorned with strings of gold ; ihc c jyts 
are as wide as the lotus-leaves ; they are possessed of hard and 
dignified breasts, nascent youth, face as round as the full moon 
with plump cheeks and luxurious hair. Each of them is endowed 
with a pair of embonpoint thighs, with all the amiable signs on 
her figure and dressed in rich rainbow-coloured clothes. Some 
of them are blonde, others possessing a skin of golden hue ; some 
are pacing like the swan-goose, others little inclining for their 
heavy protruding bosom. They are all soaked in rare scents 
and always in a merry mood and after delightful sports. Their 
whole figure is characterised by a wonderful grace toned up with 
apparent intellectuality. 

There are in the holy place also good many men of bright 
complexion who can well boast of their elegant youth. Over 
and above, the place is inhabited by many courtesans like 
Chritachee, PramiochSL and Menaka. They are all good conver- 
sationists, ever jolly, adept in the art of entertainment, good- 
looking and well-dressed. None of them is ugly-looking, 
discourteous or displeasing. Any soul can be brought to be 
inflamed with a desire by glancing at any of these women. 
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In the latter half of the Pauranic age, and close on the 
neels of the Greek influence in India, diverse gods with their 
* wooden, metal or stone images were brought into being and temples 
were erected all over the country to shelter these images. The 
priests, the stone-cutters, the brick-layers, the sculptors, the carpen- 
ters and the masons thus found themselves busy from one end 
of the year to the other round these temples which held out to 
them and their succeeding generations a most promising future. 
Devoted peoples from all parts of the country flocked there in 
season and out of season, particularly on the '‘holy days", and 
the prostitutes urged by their professional prospects followed 
their trail to create a honeycomb of voluptuousness round this 
newer pantheon of the Aryans. Many of the pilgrims who 
came there to ease their tortured souls, found near at hand easy 
means to appease their bestial bodies. The priests of the temples 
could not stop the incursions of the prostitutes who gradually 
settled in large numbers about them. Even some of the worthy 
custodians of the divine images could little restrain themselves 
from being regular customers of these handsome dealers in sensual 
pleasures. Their visible liniency or unremitting non-chatance 
thus gave the harlots enough latitude to practise their business 
freely in and outside the temple-compound. 

Gradually a c.-^m promise, as it were, was effected between 
religion and pros(ituM.)n, the latter being in some sort sanctified 
thereby. Ad rituili'tic religions in their perceptions could not in 
any way relinquish the sexual impulse of man and woman. The 
primitive man asHimcd the activity of spirits in explanation of the 
sexual impulse and e/erN'ihing associated therewith, and he paid 
divine veneration to this insuperable impulse as the most material 
rnanifestat'on of' those .spir.ts. Civilisation could very little sup- 
press It, aiihou:;h it has tried to, an f arlast has succeeded in 
having it ir.vested w rh a sublime crown of metanhy.ica! inierore- 
tat'on. To what extent the metaphysical has influenced and 
pervaded the sexual iife of man, has most critically been analysed 
by Schopenha jci in hrs of Unw-* **The 

identity of rel!;ion^ and sexual perceptions explain the frequent 
transf '>rmatn”i cf one into the other, and the co.-Minuous associa- 
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tion between the two. A sexual emotion will often function 
vicariously for a religious emotion, in part or wholly. The 
unusually interesting history of the complicated and remarkable 
sexual phenomena renders clear to us individual processes of this 
kind and certain pecularities of racial psychology ; and thereby 
we are led to understand the powerful after-effects of these 
phenomena in the customs, the morals and the conventions of 
our time, and we are enlightened as to the role still played by the 
religio-sexual factor in the life of many men even of our 
own day.*** 

It was in this way that legal prostitution thrust out an off-shoot 
towards the boundary-wall of the temples to revive religious 
prostitution with a baser ideal and a newer zeal after a torpor 
of several centuries. When this religio-legal prostitution became 
such a menacing scandal as to compromise rhe integrity of chaste 
ladies that visited the temples and unbearingly noisome 
to the really sincere devotees, prostitutes about the holy places 
were in course of time probably debarred from entering the 
temple-compound except at a certain fixed hour of the day, 
leaving out a chosen few who wielded a great influence with the 
presiding priests. The latter most likely either enioyed the 
patronage of the priests or contributed a large portion of the fruits 
of their nocturnal labours to the temple-funds ; hence they were 
consecrated like the Kedescoths and came to be known as the 
inevitable hand-maids of the ruling dieties. They entertained the 
pilgrims and the priests as well as the stone gods themselves 
(supposed to be capable of all the sense-oercepiions in a high 
degree) by their exquisite display of dancing and music at the time 
of formal worship. 

This system, we have reasons to presume, ruled in almost all 
the temples of the Northern India sometime during the 
Pauranic period to be suppressed in time to a great extent ; while 
in Southern India, it was refined and emended with the progress 
of time to yeild place to the usage of *'Devivfashre' on which we 
shall have to expatiate hereafter. In Northern India, however. 


• The Sejunl Life of Our rimtr— !wan Bloch, M. D , p. 100. 
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the growing demands for morality about the holy places 
could never expatriate the inmates of the flash-house. Still 
there are many a holy place in India whicli with a bashful 
candour may admit to have been harbouring a good number of 
harlots among its population. Benares, one of the oldest and 
most prosperous seal of pilgrimage, may be cited as a glowing 
instance. 

The writer of Brnhma-Purdiia in another plice, by way of 
describing the City of Avantee, capital of King Indradyumna, has 
taken up considerable space in dwelling upon the physical 
charms of its inhabitants. The prostitutes of Avantee 
were accomplished in singing, dancing and musical instru- 
ments, most alluring in appearance and decorous in address. 
King Indradyumna once visited Purushottama-khsetra which he 
selected as the site for the erection of a temple of God Vishnu 
(Jagannatha). The King was simply enchanted with the ravishing 
beauty of the women here, who were all proud of their superb 
youth, attractive boales and tremendous hips. These Oriya 
women were as adept in the art of music as in the finesse of 
sexual pleasures. 

The Raja had arranged a stupendous sacrificial ceremony 
on the eve of the installation of the Vishnu-image. 
The ceremony' can only compare to the RSijasQya-Jajna of 
King Yodhisthira. Indradyumna who boasted of possessing full 
thirteen hundred wives — all with compact and tapering breasts 
and eyes like the leaves of the water-lily, was charitably disposed 
to his millions of guests hailing from all the carcinal points of the 
country. He not only distributed billions of gold coins, thousands 
of horses, elephants, bulls and milch-kine, but made a gift of full 
five hundred maidens to as many choice Brahmins. These girls 
were dressed aip-a-pie with silken garments and costly 
ornaments, their close and round bosom tucked up in mulmul 
corsets, the middle portion of their bodies slim and graceful, 
necks highly flexible and limbs remarkably proportionate and 
decorated with many tinkling bracelets and anklets*. 


Op. cif., Ch. XVII. SI. 68^0 ; 8K89. 
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Some of the PQr&nas in order to best subserve the secterian inte- 
rest, and to adduce sufficient proofs of Krishna s eligibility for 
being raised to the status of an universal god, enlarged 
on his life-history ad^arbitrium in the act of which itiey 
frequently brought their power of poetic fantasy into full 
play. Here again we have to face the same difficulty of 
histro-mythical intermixture as elsewhere. Consensus of the 
antiquarians has, of course, swallowed alt these with a grain 
of salt. But at least in one point authenticity has not been called 
in question, and it was that Krishna was a veritable sexual athlete 
like all the greatest personages of the old world. Like Solomon 
the Wise or the Kings of Siam, he could boast of possessing 
several hundred wives and concubines which at the hands of the 
sadly discontented but madly devoted chroniclers might have 
risen to several thousands years after he lived. From VishnQ, 
Devi Bhagabata and other Poranas, it transpires that Krishna was 
already a passionate lover at an age when our boys of to-day 
have hardly forgotten their bibs and pinafores. His sound intri- 
gues, his cunning devices, his seductive flute, his all-evasive trysts, 
his rampant love-adventures and hypnotic influence with all the 
maids and respectable ladies of the neighbourhood of Gokol and 
Vraja, are too well-known to our readers to admit of further 
enumeration here. 

Krishna and his elder step-brother, Balaram, were indeed 
precocious in all respects and shewed wonderful versatility from 
their early teens. Kamsa, the tyrant of Mathora, their maternal 
uncle, was no less a patroniser of women than his other contempo- 
raries. He had in his royal household many choice beauties of 
the time posted in various offices— from that of a concubine to 
that of a chalice-bearer. He had in his employ a very handsome 
young maiden named Anekavakra who had to prepare daily 
different fragrant pastes and unguaium for that capricious King. 
Anekavakra had one prominent physical defect which marred to 
a great extent her youthful enchantment. She was somewhat 
hunch-backed and that is why she was nick-named Knvja. 

One day the two brothers came up with Anekavakra on the 
main road of Mathura when she was bearing sandal-paste and 
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other unguents for her master, and asked the lovely maiden to 
spend all her scented pastes on their youthful bodies. Kuvja was 
highly flattered at this and she was only too glad to besmear 
the two brothers with the whole of unguents meant for the mighty 
ruler, Kamsa. Young Krishna, being extremly gratified at this intre- 
pid devotion, with the assistance of Balaram and by means of 
some simple manipulations, at once made Anekavakra's vertebral 
column as straight and natural as others. Kuvja now became 
matchless in bsauty. In grateful transports, she caught hold of 
Krishna's garments and besought him with a love-laden heart to 
come to her house to accept her hospitality. Kiishna promised to 
visit her on some other occasion and was true to his word. Kuvja 
thereafter for a few years commanded Krishna's highest admira- 
tion and deepest love*. 

Young Krishna's Rdsa-Leeld or "divine orgy" with the milk- 
maids of the neighbourhood of Vraja has been delineated in glaring 
terms and specious language by many of the Pnrana' Kartds. 
Even a s'fJid r.ancr could uuc^cls^''rld ihat the orgv fa'* frrrn 
being of a spiritual naiure. It has most perspicuously been aesci ibed 
in the Puranas how the married and unmarried girls having fallen 
desperately in love with this indefatigable pastoral lover paid 
midnight visits to him on the banks of the Jamuna and how in the 
midst of ponderous jests and succulent serenades, they offered 
their everything for the satisfaction of Krishna, who was equally 
hospitable to everyone of themt. A moment's absence of 
Krishna seemed to the milk-maids that of a full year ; all throuh- 
out the day they counted Krishna’s name over and over again 
on their mental rosary. In spite of their being dissuaded 
from meeting that inveterate gallant any more by their fathers, 
husbands and brothers, these lovc-disrraught ranch-women stole 


• KisArm Parana, Pi. V, Chap XX, 1-2 ; -tj. 
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away every^night from their homes to have sexual congress with 
the swarthy bucolic hero of Vraja*. 

When the redoubtable Kamsa arranged a boxing and wrest- 
ling contest between two of his noted wrestlers— ChanQr and 
Mosthik and his two* young nephew^s — Krishna and Balaram, well- 
decorated platforms, galleries and dais were erected round the 
arena for thousands of prospective spectators. Separate platforms 
were raised for the ladies of the king s harem, the women about 
the town and others §. During the contest, how Krishna became 
the cynosure of all eyes — the females in particular, how the ladies 
of Kamsa's harem and other women of the city in the 
heart of their hearts sided with his enchanting boy^hero 
and sincerely wished him to come off with flying colours, 
the Poranas have not omitted to delineate in delightfujiy 
dashing lines. 

Then in course of time how Krishna put the satanic Kamsa 
and his vast army to rout in an open fight, killed him mercilessly 
and installed UVascria the rightful owner, :o the .hr^>rie of 
Mathora and the occasion whrch made the ^ sjwvvas rr»j4:iate ic 
Western Coast near modern Gujrat and found a new kingdom 
at DwSraka or Dwaravaii, Krishna's successful war with 
NarafcasOra, king of Pragyotishpur and his arrogation of the 
defeate^d DanSva's rich harem packed up with sixteen thousand 
women of the rarest beauty, have fragmeniarily been 
noticed before. The Porana^makers could not rest content 
unless the>^ had had by the great killer of Kamsa married the 

— Ibid. Also Devi Bhagahat, Hari Vamsa etc. 

I Vishnu Furana Pt. V, SI. 26. 

The Padma Furana (Ut. Kh., Ch. CCMXV, SI. 64-65) before proceeding to 
relate the sweeping love^revelries of Krishna sets up a piece of monstrous story that 
the 9 ^t Rishis of Dandaka forest several centuries ago being charmed with the 
youthful lustre of Rima longed to enjoy his body ( a homosexual desire ) which in 
their latest birth has changed their sex and made them so many Oopees of Vraja to 
have their ancient desire fulfilled by Krishna, a supposed fac^simile of R&ma. 

18 
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whole gynecium of Narak&sQra in a day and at the same hour 
to legalise that appropriation. If there was a marriage at all, that 
was no doubt the grandest and most unprecedented one in the 
social history of the world of ail ages,— one bridegroom cum 
sixteen thousand brides ! Really it was a sight for the gods to 
see ! 

Over and above these, Krishna had eight 'legitimate' 
wives ; he neglected none of them and legularly eonsummated 
the marriage with all and sundry as a thorough-bred, ideally 
dutiful husband*. After the demise of the Lord Krishna, 
all throughout his life a pet lamb among the ladies and a great 
lance among the lions, Arjona hastened to Dwaraka and had 
the funeral obsequies of his greatest friend and supporter 
observed in a regal grandeur. Then he made a selection of one 
thousand of Krishna's widows and with them set out for his native 
land. But on the way they were overtaken by a band of Abheera 
robbers who probably inhabited the south'western part of 
RajpQtana. Arjuna, erstwhile the greatest marshall of the 
Mahabharata War, could not withhold the attacks of the robbers ; 
he was over-powered in spite of his being valiantly assisted by 
some of the Yidava followers, and the thousand widows of late 
lamented Srec Krishna were laid hold of by the undeterred 
plunderers. Some of the ladies followed the Abhecras of their 
own accord and others were forcibly carried away by them. 
Arjona's all military talent was of no avail for the first time in his 
life, and this unforeseen mishap so moved him that he wept like 
a helpless child t. 

Krishna had begotten on his sixteen thousand and eight wives 
diiloren recrh'.'gup tc the fabulous number of one hundred and 
cignty thousand. — an achievement worthy of a divinity! PradyOmna 
was the eldest and most prominent of Krishna's children ; Sh&mba 
perhaps can be mentioned next. PradyOmna was kidnapped 
by a demon called Shambar&sOra on the sixth day of his birth and 
was thrown into the sea. The baby was sv/allowed intact by a 

.Brafcma Purana, Ch. CCIV, SI. i6. 

ViBhnu Furana, ft. V.. Ch. MVIII, SI. 21-39. 
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big fish which along with a few smaller ones! was soon after 
hauled up in a net by the fishermen and was presented to Sham- 
bar&sQra for his table. Miyivati was a woman who acted as a 
concubine and chef in the demon's household. By ripping open 
the belly of the fish, Miyavati found Pardyumna still alive and she 
took up in mute ectasy the bonny baby who shone forth like the 
“first germinating seed of the scorched tree of lust 

PradyQmna was thereafter nurtured with scrupulous care by 
M&y&vati who had taken a great fancy to this promising off- 
spring of the mighty Yidava. When he teached his adolescence, 
M&yavati who still retained the lustre of her youth in all its luxu- 
riance, began to ma-nifest her long-cherished love for her ward in 
various ways. The lad was astonished to find that this woman 
in whose lap he had been nursed since his infancy should eschew 
all her maternal instinct and be smitten with an animal passion 
almost verging upon insanity. Mayavati atlast divulged all the 
secrets of his birth and the atrocity of his implacable paramour, 
upon which PradyQmna, a worthy son of a worthy father, 
killed Shambar&sQra with his whole soldiery, and came back elated 
and victorious to his strange lady-love. His heart was now 
kindled like the brush-wood with the first impulse of love. He 
could neither forsake nor forget Msyavati who was her life-giver 
and who had for the first time breathed music into his young soul 
arid whose gentle touch had for the first time sent through his 
veins the thrills of a dangling desire. He married her outright, 
and accompanied by the bride, returned to Dwaraka — almost a 
stranger like the Count of Monte Christo. 

One day in the midst of '/ernal season with the.sweet warbling 
notes of the cuckoo, the demulcent southern breeze and the laugh- 
ing water-lili^ in full bloom, when the sixteen thousand "inferior" 
(’Jmwt) wives of Sree Krishna were sitting on the side of an artifi- 
cial lake in the inner court of the Y&dava harem and making mirth 
in drinking and jesting, Shamba, Krishna's son by J&mbavatee, was 

X ^ t 
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passing by that way. Stalwart, uncommonly handsome with a 
kind of bfty ease in his air and movements and decorated with 
Vw\rious sparkling ornaments, he looked like an Amor incarnate. 
Krishna's wives, all tipsy, were flared up with a h:\r.kenng to seek 
the company of this charming step-son of theirs, and their eyes 
followed him gloatingly as he strode on. Krishna came to know 
of this and imprecated them that they would be kidnapped 
by highway robbers soon after his death, and be their life- 
long slaves. His wives having now come to their senses and 
to understand the gravity of the imprecation, implored their omni' 
potent master to revoke his dire curse upon them ; at this Krishna 
told them that a curse once uttered could not be abrogated, but 
as they were repentent of their misdemeanour they would be 
advised by Rishi Daldya how they could be redeemed from their 
serfdom by the performance of a Vrafa, 

Baidha Pr/nlna, however, has concieved the idea that ihe six- 
teen thousand wives of Sree Krishna had long been in secret liai- 
son with Shamba. Narada somehow having come to know of this 
calumny that destroyed the sanctity of the harem of a personage 
like Krishna, came rushing to Dwaraka to apprise the latter of the 
fact and to seek punishment for the culprits. At Narada s sugges- 
tion the inmates of the harem and Prince Shamba were brought 
into his presence and he got salient proof of his wives' infidelity 
when he observed that all of them began to cast lascivious looks 
on their step-son before his very eyes. The women were dismissed, 
and Shamba remained standing with folded palms and trembling 
limbs. Turning towards Narada, lire YaJava chief remarked 
“O divine Rishi, strange are the character and ways of women ! 
They are always steeped in sinful thoughts or acts. Absence of a 
proper place, lack of suitable opportunity and inability to take the 
initiative— these only go to make a woman chaste. Be a woman 
blonde or brunette, ugly, cxquisitivably beautiful or mediocre, a 
flippant maid or an aged housewife, her sexual regions salivate at 
the sight of a handsome youth. Shamba seems to be innocent as 
1 know him to be a self-collected, spirited, righteous and welU 
mannered lad. He might have been momentarily moved by the 
eloquent beauty of those young ladies.'" But N&rada reasoned 
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him down by saying that only one wheel can hardly set a chariot 
in motion. The agressive and suggestive looks of a man are res* 
ponsible for secreting the secret parts of a woman by which she 
may derive a sort of self'satisfaction. Sh&mba was equally guilty, 
if not more. The heavenly messenger insisted on Shlmba being 
punished by his royal father, upon which Krishna forsook his 
offending child and caused the worst form of leprosy to invade 
his body*. 

None could annul Krishna's imprecation. We have already 
seen that the wives ( but only one thousand of themt) of the cele* 
brated Y&dava chieftain became the captives of the Abheera 
marauders and afterwards reduced to prostitutes. When they 
were thus leading a miserable existence in> the worst squalor con* 
ceivable, D&idya Rishi visited them as had been ordained by Krishna. 
He was accorded a most reverent reception by the former 
widows of the great Y&dava, after which with tearful eyes and 
remorseful heart they asked him, "O Reverend Lord, the robbers 
have outraged our modesty ; so we have lost our chastity against 
our will. O Sire ! Be thou our support and advisor. Lord 
Keshava decreed that you alone could point out to us the way 
to our redemption. Therefore be now gracious enough to enligh* 
ten us why we have been so down on our luck after cntoying 
the company of Lord Krishna — a divirre incarnation, as his wives,. 
Do also tell us what are the prescribed duties of the prostitute." 

D&ldya RishPthen replied, *‘In days of yore you were seven! 
Apsaras — daughter of God Hot&shana ( Fire ). Once when as 
ever-happy Apsar&s you were sporting in the water of the Mftnasa 
Sarobara, N&rada Rishi happened to come by the side of 
that lake. Self-coneited and arrogant that you were, you did 
not care to make obeisance to the divine Rishi and were only curious 

* Op. c»r. Ch. CLXXVIL 

t Though according to Matsya and other Purinu all the lixteen thousand 
wives were being escorted by Arjuna, and all of them were laid hold of and brutally 
outraged by the Abheeras. 

i These seven on the eve of their descent to the darth were by soma myncriout 
means divided into one thousand (or sixteen thousand) maidens, as the fertile brain 
of the Purana^nakers have concocted. 
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to know from him how Nirayana (».e. God Vishno) could be your 
spouse. Nirada readily spoke to you oF the means and methods ; 
but as you overlooked to accord him the obligatory marks of 
reverence he ordained that after having enjoyed Narayana (who 
is said to have descended on earth in the name of Krishna) for 
some time, you would be bereaved of him for ever and carried 
away by highway robbers. Narada's imprecation later on receiv' 
ing further impetus from the beshtewing of Krishna has reduced 
you to such a deplorable state.*’ 

Holy Daldya proceeded, “Well, ye women of pleasure, hear 
now what 1 say. In ancient times when in the aftermath of that 
long sanguine war between the Deva and the AsOra (i. e. 
between the Aryans and the Non'Aryans) hundreds and thousands 
of the wives and other women of the slain foes were found to 
have been forcibly ravished and left utterly helpless, the king of 
the Devas (i.e. Indra) took compassion in them and advised them 
thus : ‘Now all of you should placidly take the profession of a prosti- 
tute and. henceforth dwell in the city * and the place of pilgrimage. 
You shall be in request equally with the royalty or the aristocracy, 
the father and the son. Happiness and good-luck will accrue 
unto you. Any man able to pay you the proper premium will be 
qualified to buy your favour ; but a haughty prig will be kept at 
arm's length by you. If, however, any reverential preson visits 
your abode, you should make gifts of cow, land, gold coins, corn 
etc., to the best of your ability. 

"Indra continued, 'O flaming beauties ! You should always 
act up to the advice of the Brahmins. 1 am now dictating to > ou 
the particulars of a Krat a, which you should fwrform in implicit 
faith. It will free you from all worldly woes. If any Sunday falls 
on cither Pusht/a or Punurvass Nuklisatra (star), the woman 
sh.'uLi h.\the in the medicated water and come unto the image 
v'l (god of love) and worship himt. Thereafter each 

• i 1 text ihc word occurs, which shouU rrorc proust.’!> 

* ^ . \s A King's hcuscho’i.j*'. [ViJe ^atstjxi Purana, Ch. L\X. SI. 28.) 

I I'l* Putina h‘\s embodied the procedure cf wCTNhtp, portion; of 

'oJucei here .\nd wil) be feund extremely tj rtt- 

rcAiers. "e w.'rj'.pp-r the fcci cf the imjwje with her 
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tronian should invoke a Br&hmin with foultiess features, well 
versed in the principles of religion and the knowledge of the Vedas, 
and after paying him due adoration with scented flowers etc., should 
present him with a bushel of rice, a variety of the raw culinary 
requisites in meet quantities and a pot of clarified buuer. At the 
time of the gift shn should speak out, “By this M&dhava (God 
VlshnO) is rendereo favourable* Thereupon the Br&hmin should 
be given a sumptuous repast and be deemed by the woman as 
(the fittest man to have coition with as the god 
of love himself). 

“ ‘Next the woman should do as the Br&hmin pleases and 
surrender herself unconditionally to the holy man. In this way 
each phase of the Vrala is to be completed. The rules of this 
Vrata should be followed for thirteen months, after which the 
woman must send down to her chosen Br&hmin a set of uphol' 
stery supplemented with pillows, bedcovers, incandescent lamps, 
shoes, slippers, umbrellas, cushions etc-’ ’’ D&ldya Rishi here gives 
a long list of the presents supposed to be made out by Indra 
and that were to be given to the fortunate Br&hmip and 
his wife; among these presents utensils made of bell'metal, 
golden threads and rings, small gold image of the god of love 
(Kamadeva) and his wife (/^attland milch cow are mentioned. 

D&ldya then proceeds with the version of Indra, “ 'Thencefor' 
ward any Brahmin who visits you on Sundays for the satisfaction 
of their carnal desire, pay respects unto him. Continuedly for 
thirteen months entertain Brahmins in this manner at your house 
and give yourself up to them (of course free of charge) ; but be' 
have differently with other visitors' "...The Rishi now concludes, 
“The Vrata which was framed and promoted by Indra for 
the forlorn widows of the D&navas is now revealed to you for your 
benefit. O girls with attractive faces ! One who performs this 

hands and utter a|a|rq, its thighs and will enchant its sexual organ 

with the incantatio.'i qtieqftwe, '» »»“« the navel with dltHegeie, 

the belly with TtiTO, «he chest with *he nipples with 

the left side of the body with gei^iqm, and the right side with the 

head wiih nTerrrq, ih-.- hii; wiiS and the whole body with iw:"... 
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Vratd with unflinching devotion, is lifited on into M&dhava's 
heaven after death and is highly admired by the society of gods." 
Here the great Rishi winds up his discourse on this nice 
rite for the prostitute which is designated as Ananga-Vrota* 

Now from the above interesting but uncanny narration of the 
Matsya Parana, we can glean a few particles of truth and several 
conclusive data which may give us an insight into the state of 
society at the time when the later Poranas were framed. 

It may be a fact that a few of Krishna's wives or legalised 
concubines were abducted by a gang of Abheera robbers after 
his death and that some of them had been in intrigue with 
Shamba during his life'time ; but it is evident that the rest of 
the narrative is purely a creation of the cleverly ingenious 
Brahmin brain. May be that the jntrigue having been detected 
and brought to the notice of Krishna, he punished the female 
culprits by driving them out of his harem and directly or in' 
directly forcing them into a life of shame. Probably a Brahmin 
called Daldya gave shelter to this drifting unfortunates and 
taught . them the art of prostitution, and he might have lived on 
their earnings. 

Or it may be that just about the time when the Matsya 
Parana was being written, a Brahmin with the aforesaid name 
who wielded great influence with the ruler of the kingdom he 
lived in as well as with the local prostitutes (whose spiritual 
preceptor he might have been) concocted the scheme of 
Ananga-Vrata which no doubt opened up nice opportuni' 
ties for his class to taste the beauty of the noted strumpets and 
also to fatten themselves by the fruits of their nocturnal labours. 
This vile “Vrata" passed into a custom not only among many 
of the prostitutes or the locality where Daldya thrived, but of 
other parts of India where Brahmin supremacy was in evidence. 
The modus opcrandi of the "Vrata" evinces that the worship 
of the naked god of love which might in some respects compare 
with Mutinus and Priapus was in vogue at the time. The 
worshipper had to handle among other limbs the sexual organ 


Mataya Purina, Ch, LXX. 
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of this opprobrious idol and to utter the mystic incantation 
" Kandarpa Nidhaye” Proo^ though not sufficiently convin' 
cing, are available which i^o to show that the worship of the 
love'god with all its overbearing ramifications persisted through* 
out the Middle Age. 

The introduction of the Ananga^Vrata and certain other 
rites clearly brings to light the abnormal abuse of the Brahminic 
power and the rapid deterioration of its original high ideal. 
A majority the Porina- makers of the later times went to ail lengths 
in extolling these pious trickeries of the pHestoraft and 
imprinting on them a fleur-de-Un of divine sanction. But the 
growing refinements of Civilisation and intelligence of the Com* 
monality chiefly for whom these rites were devised and on whose 
ignorance the Hindu Episcopacy had been feeding fat,^adually 
saw through these mawkish manoeuvres and tried to militate 
against them. Many kings and Kshatriya free-thinkers since tne 
time of the Upanishad had been exerting their nerves to impound 
the power of the priestcraft, and atlast raised a standard of 
revolt against it. A keen and continuous struggle for supremacy 
went on between the Kshatriya and the Br&hmin for centuries in 
India, and in it the Brahmins at first fared no better. But after 
the ravage of the Mahabharata War which blasted most of the 
flowers of the Kshatriya community, the priestcraft gradually 
gathered forces and most imperceptibly reached out its gi^ntic 
suckers like an octopus to bring the State and its people within 
its greedy grip. But the latter were just in time to realise the 
situation and think out means to save it. The grip of the 
"Church" v/as afterwards to some extent relaxed only to 
tighten more firmly with the progress of time. Everybody became 
again helpless in the hands of the priests. 

When the charivari of religious discontentment rose to 
the highest pitch in the seventh century B. C., Boddha was born 
in a royal family of Northern India to establish a religion that 
would free the people from cowering before and paying th^ 
costly homage to the gods (?) and their inevitable intermediaries. 
This religion atonce captured the imagination of the kings and the 
people ; and the Hindu priesthood had now to turn their whole 

19 
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ciMrsy to nip the unexpected foe in the bud. But at the end of 
•bout dtree centuries' desperate attempt, the Br&hmins only saw 
to their utter dismay and chagrin that the bud had bloomed 
into • big flower and was distributing its ipild fragrance not only 
throughout the length and breadth of India but even to the 
remotest part of the world. From the fifth century B. C. down 
to the time of Asoka during which raged a furious strife between 
Hinduism and Boddhism, the Br&hmins on one hand revised 
their Old canonical laws and added many newer Vrataa etc. on 
die other, the former thus losing their original rigidity and the 
latter being draped with as much alluring a garb as possible. 

The Por&nas in fact were so many influential organs of the 
pri^y class. FaC'Similes were made from the original manuscript 
and preserved by every respectable parson who palmed them off 
as immutable creations of the long'by'gone, omniscient Rishis of 
the Vedic and Epic ages, and read them before his parishioners 
on the holy days. Of course, the Vrataa, the Teerthaa and the 
astounding properties of certain rivers were for apparent reasons 
laid the greatest stress upon. The priests fabricated most odious 
stories to illustrate the efficacy of making a precious gift to 
the Br&hmin and of an immersion in the so'called “holy" rivers. 
Thus they have gone to the length of bringing about an unholy 
connection between a mother and a son' or a brother and a 
.sisier* under most romantically tragic circumstances, in order to 
show how easily their heinous sin was purged off after paying 
heavy premia to the priests and bathing in the sanctified water 
of the JamOni and the God&vari. By this they might have 
indirectly opertd up the lion'gate of incest to those subconsciously 
(dhpQSed, as it virtually made suppression unnecessary and sin as 
Hfuiiy .washable as a dirty hand'kerchief. 

We cannot withhold the temptation of giving here the extract of 
a story recorded in the Padina Parana which though mostly bears 
a distinct Kshatriya stamp has been in many places tampered with 
by the Brahminic pen — perhaps the pen of a copyist, a manuscript- 


' Brahma Purana. (Bingava^se Edition) p. 3&9 ; Skanda Parana, Bi. 
Khandi, S. M, Ch. XXXV. 

• Baraka Parana, Chi. CLXXV £■ CLXVi. 
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preserver ot! a subsequent editor. Once, upon a time a young 
Brahmin well>versed in the Vedas and scriptures w’ent to a small 
city called PrattalikapQra and sought hospitality in the house of 
another Brahmin. The latter's quarters stood within the residential 
compound of a young lady of prepossessing appearance, the 
widowed, expatriated ex-queen of a neighouring kingdom. When 
the Brahmin youth was taking his after-dinner rest in his lonely 
apartment, the said ex-queen with ail her rare jewellery worth sixty 
millions on, entered the room and introduced herself in a fascinat- 
ing style. The Brahmin mildly resented this un-called-for visit 
of a young lady at night, at which the Kshatriyl widow replied, 
"Incidentally and in a sojourn, a place of pilgrimage, and in 
times of anarchy, famine and fire, a tete-a-tete is not objectionable. 
Moreover, 1 must be free in the precincts of my own residence ; 
why should 1 be afraid to speak with you !" But the Brahmin 
still persistently urged her to go back to her own quarters and 
gave her a decisive cold shoulder. 

The Kshatriya lady was not to be foiled so easily. She came 
out and deliberated, “I must have him by hook or by crook. 1 will 
presently begin to weep aloud near the door-step of my house 
and this will forsooth make the otherwise catholic Brahmin come 
running to my side. He will no doubt give me timely consolation 
and offer me his hand to lift me from the ground. I must accept 
it and in the course of rising, place my creeper-like hands round 
his neck. At that moment keeping my erected nipples pressed 
against his body, 1 will show myself as in a swoon. The 
Brahmin observing me speechless and immobile, will carefully sit 
on the ground with myself clung to him, and most probably 
hold me in his lap. Then with my vestments all purposely 
shuffled and displaced, I will give out suppressed sobs by fits and 
starts. In this manner, 1 shall manage to unfold in his view my 
abode of lust with the size of a ripe Ashwattha {Fieus Religioso) 
leaf, pleasing to the eye, neatly depilated and richly perfumed*. 

^ i 

—bp. eit.. Ch. LXV, SI. 17. 
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I will writhe and roll about on his lap till his loin-cloth is 
gradually removed. By these means, I will beget temptation in 
him and bring him my into my fold". 

She mused on, "A man can keep his heart adamant as long 
be does not behold a thing (a woman). The heart melts as soon 
as it comes into his view, if a sight cannot move it, familiar 
conversation can. Even if that fails, an insinuating smile 
will soften it. Where a smile fails, a gentle touch succeeds. The 
heart finally stoops low if the man gets the chance of beholding 
or feeling the private parts of a woman." Then the love- 
obssessed Kshatriy& sums up : “For aught 1 know, there is no 
young man whose heart does not melt nor does his sexual organ 
secrete at the sight and touch of a pair of feminine arms, breasts 
and the pudendum*." 

Her diagnosis proved to be literally correct and her will 
was done. The Biahmin enjoyed the ex-queen of exquisite 
beauty for hundred long springs without remorse or retribution. 

Skanda furnishes another instance. A certain die-hard gambler 
used to blaspheme the gods and slander the Brahmins to his heart's 
content. He was one of the worst fornicators that could 
be found. One day having won a large sum of money on 
gambling, he had bought heaps of flowers, nosegays, betels 
and sandal for his favourite mistress and was rushing post-haste 
along the street to win her smile. But fortunately or unfortunately 
for him, his feet slipped and he fell senseless on the ground. 
On recovering consciousness, a sense of piety suddenly awoke 
within him and he offered all the strewn flowers meant for a 
filthy whore in favour of God Shiva. Nevertheless it pleased 
the ungrudging God in heaven. 

Soon after the man died and was brought to the Purgatory 
before the King of Hades. The impartial judge of an infernal 
Yanta decreed that he should forthwith be cast into an eternal 
damnation ; but his Private Secretary intervened and prayed for his 

' — fWrf, SI, ?2. 
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release on the ground that some time before his death, he had 
offered an oblation to the Supreme Soul, Shiva, by means of scented 
flowers. Yama rescinded his decree and issued a fresh order to the 
effect that the man must enjoy Indra's heaven as its king for three 
hours. During his ephemeral incumbency, the man gave away 
every precious thing of heaven to the deserving persons and 
had become so wonderfully temperate as to dismiss the suggestion 
of relishing ex-officio the unabated beauty of the divine queen, 
Sachee. Indra having regained his throne at the end of three 
hours, came to the boudoir of Sachee and said unto his wife, 
“Well, dear, the gambler must have put himself in possession of 
you. Now tell me in detail all about your sexual pleasures with 
him.'* Rigidly virtuous Sachee remarked with a chuckle, “Every- 
thing looks yellow in the jaundiced eye*...." 

There lived a certain vesfii/a named Mohini in the town of 
Mahishmati on the bank of Narmada. She was skilled in all 
the arts required by her profession ; nd possessed of youth and 
beauty. This woman committed many acts of sin all throughout 
her odious life. She murdered seven Brahmins and many 
slave-girls as well. She had induced many abortions on these 
poor servant-maids. At last Mohini's lustre of youth f.ided out and 
grim darkness of old age descended on her. One by one her 
customers broke off and she could no more attract the pleasure- 
seeking young dandies. This prostitute had amassed, however, 
a big fortune and all throughout been vindictively closcfisled. 

But amidst the long, glamourless and remorseful days her 
mind underwent a thorough change ; she loosened her purse- 
strings as she toned up all the tender strings of her heart. Before 
long many guest-houses, tanks, wells, temples etc. sprang up in 
the neighbourhood of the city with the hard-earned money of 
the then charitably-disposed Mohini. She gave away the 
remainder of her gold and silver to all her serving maids and 
foreigners domiciled in the city, and thus became a self-made 
pauper. Morbidity on the other hand was now fast taking hold 
of her. At this crucial moment all her maid-servants and friends 


' Skania Parana, Malieshwar Kh»nd«. K. Kh., Ch. XXVIil SI. 
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had melted away save one named Jaradgabi who stood by and 
nursed her in selfless devotion. Atlast v^hen Moh'ni cam* round 
a little, she started for a secluded forest to live in the rest of her 
days. But she was waylaid by robbers who had known her to be 
a rich courtezan and left her mortally wounded when she could 
give them nothing. The poor woman was dying when a 
certain forest'anchorite came across her, and quickly poured into 
her gaping mouth a few draughts of the holy water of Praygga 
Teertha (modern Allahabad where the rivers Ganga and Jamoni 
form a confluence). Mohini having quenched her last thirst 
wished in her heart to become a queen in her next mortal life, 
and peacefully passed away. 

The PQr&na*maker or the interpolator who must have lived 
somewhere near this leerthi, has, in advertising the 
holiness of the water of the Gang&-JamQni confluence, betrayed 
himself into an incredible far-sightedness which avers that 
Mohini’s last wish did not go in vain ; that she was born in 
the family of a Kerala King and afterwards married to a Dravidian 
Chief named Veeravarmi*. Nevertheless, the rest of the legend 
may be taken as a fact, as we And many counter-parts of Mohini 
in ancient and modern world. In fabricating or recording stories 
of this kind, some piously straight Br&hmins might have had 
a nobler end in view, i. e. to place "the aureole of pardon on the 
brows of the stigmatised" — to hold out hopes of rehabilitation 
and redemption in this life and that hereafter to the sinning 
manidnd. But the ways and means by which they could be 
obtained were either abjectly material or ludicrously yielding. 
Riches could buy what should have been bought for tears ; a 
drop of the so-called holy water, an offering of a handful of 
flowers in a slipshod fashion or a petty gift to the Brahmin could 
procure what should have been available with an enduring 
penaiKe and fervant prayers. Buddhism, however, soon dispelled 
the disillusionment of this method. 

ManO and the later Samhitas placed all foods dressed by the 
hands of a ganikil and the people of a gana in the same category 


Op. Ml , Utttra Khmda, Ch. CCXX. 
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a!l)d accentuated them as Fruits of the forbidden tree. The 
pQt&r)a>mal<er3 did not ' find any occasion to emend this ruling 
and like their predecessors earmarked other persons who<e Foods 
were ei^ually despicable and worthy of being eschewed by all 
decent pdpple. They reiterated with greater force that the foods 
of the kingy^ the actor, the dancer, the carpenter, the shoe- 
maker or cobbler etc. were as noisome as those of the gana and 
the garUka*. The food prepared or offered by an unchaste 
woman, a hen-pecked husband and one who shelters a paramour 
of his wife under hi$ roof continued to be a taboo during 
this period. But suffice it to say that the people often snapped 
their fingers at these religio-Social laws with impunity, — the higher 
classes openly and the proletariate secretly. The Brahmin re- 
lishing with a gusto all the dainty dishes served by the hand of 
an infamous ganika during the performance of the AnangO' 
Vrala bears a striking testimony to this assertion . 

Some of the subsequent Poranas have recorded somewhat 
perfunctorily the penitentials and penal codes extant at the time 
in the principality where the particular Purana-writer flourished. 
But Matsya has shewn a special zeal towards them and rather 
taken up an extensive space in their elucidation. Some relevant 
portions are worthy of our notice here. This Parana almost in 
tune with Jttjnavalkya says that it ill behoves a person to have a 
tete-a-tete with an unknown or unrelated lady. If any body 
even after being sufficiently admonished makes bold to commit 
such an act, he should be sentenced to pay a fine with gold 
cxjins t. 


• Kurma Parana, Ex. Pt., Ch. XVII, SI. 4. 

The word in the text probably means the sO'Called loaves and fishes' of 

office in a royal court or household. Pandit P. Tarkaratna has rendered 
as a hotel. 

t Agni Parana has extended the scope of and amended this section of the 
law a- little. It says that if any body is dcticted to handle wilfully the garment^ 
knots at the waist the corset above the breast, the parts from navel down<» 

wards or to - fondle the hair of another's wife ; or to talk famitiarty with her in a 
solitary, crowded or dark place ; or to sit beside her on the same seat, is to be purushed 
with a fine. If after receiving a warning, a man and a woman are found cngefeel 
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But one who addresses, rambles or exchanges jocular remarks 
with a woman accustomed to surrender her body for the pleasure 
of others, will' meet with very little penalty. On the other 
hand, on who molests a maid servant of any denomination or 
a woman avowed to the life of a nun, will receive capital 
punishment. But if the intercourse is proved to have taken place 
on mutual consent, the male partner will be heavily fined, while 
the female will go scot-free*. It is necessary to interpose here 
that the master of the maid^servant was seldom punished for 
this offence, because of the prevailing age'old and universal idea 
that wives, concubines and servants were exclusive properties of 
their masters and the latter could make use of them anyway they 
liked, though murdering them without sufficient cause of provo- 
cation was taken congnizance of by the law. The master was 
also punishable by not a very heavy fine if he was found out 
to have caused an abortion on a maid-servant. 

If cases of bestiality came within the jurisdiction of the court, 
it punished the guilty by having his head shaved then and there 
in the court-compound and compeljing him to offer the outraged 
inimal a few morsels of food. But a cow-molester was sentenced 
to pay 3 rit)e in gold coins If a Driest was I'ou.id on evidence 
to have had an intercourse with a prostitute, he was only fined 
with a sum equal to the fees he paid for his shameful pleasure. 
It was indeed a punishment consistent with the dignity of a 
priest ! If any body engaged a prostitute for himself, but after- 
wards threw h’r over to the lust of another, such a man was 
to be punished with a fine of one of gold. 

One who settles a price for pleasure with a woman of the 
town and then declines to enjoy her, must pay the woman a 
compensation twice the fees stipulated for. On the man's refusal 
of payment and the matter having come to the court, he will be 
sentenced to a fine amounting to four times her fees. If several 
friends in a company visit a whore and without any previous 
understanding cohabits with her one after the other, her demand 

in a private talk, both of them will be fined 200 panas each, f Op. cii., Ch. 
CCLVIll, Si. 69-70.; 

• Ifataya P., Ch. CCXXVtl, Si. 123-128. 
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for double the proper fees from each of them is no doubt justifiable. 

!f that is denied and the aggrieved party makes a petition to the 
Court, each of the culprits will be liable to pay four times her fees*. 

Boddhism with its new. moralising tone gave the dignitaries 
of Hindu religion an opportunity to mend their ways and purify 
their methods. But the amendment was done sometimes with 
reluctance and at other in a spirit of spite and rivalry. The idea 
of paradise though arose earlier, yet its scope and amenities 
were tremendously enhanced and made much more alluring 
than before ; at the same time the necessity of a counter-heaven 
was keenly felt by the Aryan Episcopacy. Hence a full-fledged 
hell with a purgatory attached (<Ttar) soon crystalised in the heait 
of the Hindu religion ; sins and their corresponding punishments 
were enunciated with hair-splitting exactitude though all the 
Por&nas were not unanimous on the clauses of the infernal Penal 
Code and differed in many places in respect of the -natute of 
punishment one was to undergo for a particular kind ofsirr* 
Thus was created for the credulous and docile mass mmd a 
bogey of restraint which has served its end, of course with spmg 
reserve, up till the present age, although it could neither stand tljg 
reason of a scrutinisingly intelligent brain nor could it dewoy 
the proclivities of a strong criminal nature. Many perslkihg 
hereditary complexes leading to national deteiioration can' .be 
ascribed to the workings of this horrible conception. It car^nol 
be co-ordinated with and in may respects has proved to be more' 
pernicious than, the Christian notion of damnation. 

Almost all the Por&nas barring the earlier few, have been 
approvers of this make-believe tenet. A woman who betrays her 
conjugal relation is subjected to a series of singularly severe punish- 
ments in hell. First she is compelled to lie over a hot bed of iron t 
then she is thrown over into the arms of one or more iron-made 
creatures of a nondescript type who are said to be always red* 

• Op. eit., SI. 144-149. 

Agni Purana hu. howrvtf, fixed the emounl of the fine es iwenly fisur 
panat, but the pleintiff it to prove .hat die vMtan have antoyod her egein* her 
expren negetion. This Purine hu ebo reconunended efine of ten jwMg fisr dw- 
men who oohebite with e where per foree or for nothing. 

20 
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hot both physically and mentally. They are set on the culprit 
to molest her in any manner they fancy. The poor soul is exposed 
to this Form of punishment continually for one hundred years, 
during which she is made to bathe in a pool with highly alka^ 
line water, to live in a dug-out full of putrid night-soil, to subsist 
on its filthy vermins and to drink urine. Next phase sees her 
sojouring through the different tyrannising departments of hell 
to be finally cast down to the earth to enter the womb of a low- 
caste woman. 

The rigor on feminine modes^ and liberty had ail the more 
been intmsified during this period. The women were gradually 
reduced to slavery and had been taught from their childhood a 
spirit of submission to their male relatives and particularly to their 
prospective husbands. The custom of the Suttee or self-immola- 
tion of widows were introduced, and the latest PQr&nas took all 
means, fair and foul, in propagating and popularising this inequit- 
able system. After all, it remains a fact that more widows were 
burned on the funeral pyres of their husbands against their will 
than those who voluntarily dedicated their lives on them. Thus 
Deerghatsm&’s unilateral law of chastity after so many centuries' 
assiduous working at last found a bonfire of victory blazing for it 
with the charred bodies of Hindu widows. 

Porinas ^ve laid down that the woman attached body and 
soul to one husband is called a Palivrata, whereas one who 
lends her couch to two husbands (or paramours) is a Kulata, 
to three is a Dharsini, to Four is a Pungschalee, and to five 
is branded a Veshya. The woman who gives herself to people 
more than five in number is to be known as a Mahaveshya 
(great prostitute). One or two PQr&nas have feebly and summarily 
set down that a man who cohabits with any of the above 
five classes of women is exposed to various sorts of penalty and 
sent back to the earth to take birth from the matrix of a beast 
or with the shape of Somali tree*. No specific mention is, 
|)owever, made in regard to the poet~mortem punishment adopted 
for the professional or hereditary prostitute. 

* Brahma Vaivarta Parana, Pnk. Kh., Ch. 28. 

SatmaU is tilk<oKen tree. 
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All the same, prostitution came to stay and thrive in India. 
It had formed an integral part of the civil and military life. 
In order to show that even the Devaa (many of whom 
were out>standing personalities passed into divinity after 
death) were not free from the sins of the flesh, innumer* 
able legends and folk-lores had been woven from the time 
immemorial. That the denizens of heaven often delighted in 
transgressing the boundary of marriage-morals and felt the neces- 
sity of extra-marital intercourse, is borne out by the creation of 
Urvashi, Menaka, Ghritachee and a host of other courtezans. 
The affairs and inclinations of heaven were but the heightened 
replica of those of the material world. As we have said before, 
the veahyds were taken as the safety-valves of a highly organised 
and refined society ; the best course that had been thought out 
was without an attempt at their total extinction to sustain them 
within proper limits and to acknowledge their status as human 
beings*. Gradually they came under the tegis of the law though 
they had long before been recognised by religion. 

The kings and the nobility had been the greatest patronisers of 
the ganika from the very dawn of the Epic Age. We have 
seen how they became indispensable adornments of the harems 
of the principal ruling houses of North India at the time of the 
Mahdbharala and formed insuperable accessary to the camp-life. 
Outturn soon increased with the increase of demand ; and 
slave girls, prostitutes and concubines virtually began to rule the 
whole financial market. The son of a veshyd or a fornicatress 
wrote scriptures, composed poems and discoursed on philosophy ; 
the people neither derided nor did they dishearten him. The 


* The uithor of the Oarurha Purana seems to have carefully studied the 
dark side of the life of a prostitute, He ruefully represents that the sleep of 
the prostitute is dependent on another's whim ; their life’s drudgery is to follow other’s 
dijspositions, to keep their lips brightened up always with a smile in spite of sorrow, 
to lend their body to any one who pays and to nurture manifold anxieties 
in their heart. Finals perhaps under the claws of some nefariiiu* v:>;!or they will 
meet their death, which they think so much desirable.— 0*p. c:f., Purva Khenda, 
Ch. CXIV, SI. 12, 
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great compiler of the Uahdbharata compared the blood-bespat- 
lered battle-field oF Korakshetra with a scarlet-robed courtezan. 
After the crushing defeat of the Kauravas in the war, when the 
bereaved, destitute Emperor, Dhritar&shtra. with his lamenting 
gynecium, was making for the venue of contest, the condoling 
veshyis of the capital followed his trail*. Even the inimitably 
pure R&machandra asked Bharata whether he had been recreating 
himself at times with the horse, the elephant and the ganikS, 
as these were then deemed as the most natural equipments of 
a prince's household. 

After the Mah&bh&rata War, the pampering and coddling 
of the prostititutes by the State and the rich people was curtailed 
by the puritanic priests who had just then begun to assert their 
power. Prostitution was brought within its reasonable boundaries 
and a transgression from either side was heavily punished. For 
a time a perfectly serene atmosphere prevailed in the society 
and the state. But when the morale of the Br&hminic religion 
commenced to deteriorate, and selfishness, narrow-mindedness and 
secterianism sprung up amongst its custodians, a recrudescence of 
immorality became everywhere evident. The Pof&nas began freely 
to incorporate the names and lives of real and imaginary veshyis 
in their pages ; the priests mostly for selfish reasons gave them 
such an extent of license that they ventured to unfold their 
variegated wings even to ensnare Brahma, VishnQ and Shiva— 
the three holiest Entities of the Hindu Trinityt. Strange that 
they could neither annual the curse of a whore nor could they 
withhold the temptations of the '‘flesh” I Some of the Por&nas 
most brazen-facedly described in a flippant and lascivious 
language the courtship and sexual congress of the anthro- 
pomorphised God and His Consort^* They l^ave not in any 
way shrunk to project their incestuous impulse on die character 


* ThM Mahahharaiat Str«c P4rva, Ch* 104 (K. P. Sinha's Bengali edition). 

t Brahma Vaivarta Purana^ Sree KrishnaJanma Khanda, Chs. 119, 120, 
121 etc. 

X Op. dt. ( K. K. Vidyabhusan's Bemtali version in poetry form) Pp. 
350, 424, 427, 507, 508 etc. • 
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of Brahmi the Holy Creator whom they have made to run after 
His own daughter*. 

During the age under our review, not only the worship of 
the lovC'god, but also of his wife. Rati, was rampant among all 
classes of people. Perhaps the Greek influence was responsible 
for its introduction. Adoration of phallic emblems became the 
order of the day, though throughout the earlier part of the Epic 
Age it was depreciated and made away with by all classes of 
decent people. We have already remarked that this hideous 
form of worship .nust likely originated in the society of the 
primitive non-Aryans in a natural course and afterwards absorbed 
into the Aryan Society. Even the very idea and procedure of 
formal worship were borrowed from the Dravidian culture, the 
South Indian being afterwards transformed into North Indian 
During the greater part of the Vedic Age phallic worship 
had only been countenanced by the lower rungs of the society. But 
during the decadence of the Brahminic morals, it revived among all 
classes of the Indian people never to die. A few centuries before 
Christ, when the mysterious power of sex were being made much 
of and polytheism was finding a greater scope for its growth with 
the more intensive idealization of man’s own faculties, desires 
and impulses, the ancient phallic emblem received the dignified 
appellation of Sbivalinga (i.e. the sexual organ of God Shiva). 

Myths were made up by the wily priests to grapple the creduli- 
ty of the people once more to their best advantage, and the 
POranas were not slow in recording the incident which had led to 
the origin of this indecent emblem. Kurma Parana describes 
how Mahadeva (Shiva) once had the quaint hobby to get VishnO 
attired as a woman and himself go stark naked to Devad&rOvana (a 
forest) with the latter with a view to test the forbearance of the 
hermits living therein. The son* of the Rishis went mad over 
the beauty of that strange sauntering lady (VishnQ in disguise) and 
they all followed her with a burning desire wherever she went. 

ml mil ejtatnw jSlm i 

-Skanda P., B. Ht., S,M., Ch. XXXX. 
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Whereas on the other hand, the daughters and daughters-in^law 
of the hermits were simply enchanted with the disrobed grace of 
that resplendent youth (Shiva in disguise) and frantically ran after 
him en maaae to offer their precious womanhood. 

With this train of solicitous, hankering and dangling souls, 
they were moving out of the forest, when the Monis, apprised 
of the fact, came running there in a body and caught the 
mischievous pair red-handed. VishnQ probably made good 
his escape during the tumult that followed. But Shiva was 
almost made senseless by the belabouring hands of the 
revengeful Rishis who even mercilessly chopped off His organ 
of generation. As soon as “the holy limb" fell on the 
ground, it began to assume a stupendous size and finally pervaded 
the whole of the universe. Brahm& and VishnQ made their 
entrance into this Linga of illimitable proportion to decry, its top 
and bottom, but to no purpose. To crown all, Shiva afterwards 
formulated the law that everybody must thereafter worship not 
^his image, but his phallic emblem in unswerving faith and 
devotion *. 

But before such a salacious symbol, it was unreasonable to 
expect decency and devotion of the people endowed with average 
sanity and reason. It took years to make decent people bow 
their heads in vemeration before the "Shivalinga" which, we may 
venture to presume, at first attracted to its altar only the women of 
the town, their patrons and the pimps. Although the shap^ and 
size of the divine phallus was in course of time changed to a 
certain extent and many r- etaphysical interpretations were added 
to its cult, a section of the people could not acquiesce to it. and 
apostatised to form themselves into a different Hindu sect or 
religious community as distinguished from the Shaivas and 
IdngAyeta. 

There was another salient reason which was responsible for 
the extension of so much political and religious enfranchisement to 


• Kurma P., Ch. XXXVIt; Skanda P.. Mtheshwtr. Kh. Ch. VI ; etc. 

Skanda hu left out the Vithmi incident altogether. Mahadeva went alone to 
DevSdlruvana or “DSruvana** at this Purana hat repretented. 
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the harlots. Proselyiism of the Buddhistic religion had begun 
from the lowest rung of the social ladder. Its chief mission was 
to uplift the down-trodden, the poor and the sinning, and bring 
everybody under the regime of a religious communism. So it had 
chosen the prostitutes and their constitutenls as one of its first 
cbjccis of reclamation just like Christianity. We shall find in 
another chapter how the doctrines of this new religion stirred 
the depths of their heart and how they were going out of the 
folds of the Hindu religion in numbers to embrace Buddhism, By 
holding out some alluring privileges, the dignitaries of Hinduism 
probably wanted to stop this exodus. 

Hence prostitution had to be raised on a pedestal not much 
lower than thwAt of the respectable rratron. Kautilya in his valu' 
able treaiiic on Hindu polity did p jt forget to mention the posts 
a retiring prostitute could be appcinted to in a roval household. 
She cruld he engaged as a mid' .ife or a nurse, a cook or even as 
a queen’s maid of honour \"^ifthunu Samhita proclaimed with 
auiivnity that to circunnnVjulatc a posliiute was an auspicious 
observance t. has placed the *'veshya" among 

other iU^iecis as periending good luck, if anybody falls across 
her at the time of siaiting for a place. What more Hindu 
society and teligiv')n could bestow on these dealers in sensuality ? 
In many places of Southern India the indispensable ^I^u^ualu~ 
nut I am (thread to be tied round the wrist) of a new bride was, 
and still i!>, made by the hands of a prosi tutc ; while in Nv^srih^ 
eastern India r. handful of earth from the I'nreshold of a sirump:i's 
house is still required in the making of the hoI>' image of goddess 
Dorga, 


• KauiUya— .4'‘r*^*i.'***<*‘*^''-* P- II- NWl’l . V ' C*'. 2 

* Ti^Anu $,, 0“^, 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BUDDHA AND THE COURTESANS. 

The Buddhist Period may be said to extend from the beginning 
of 600 B. C. to 600 A. D., — a span of about 1000 years. This 
period is pregnant with the astounding achievements of the 
great founders of world religions and vast empires like the Lord 
Boddha, Bardhamana Mahaveera, ChandragOpta MaOrya, 
Emperor Asoka, Kanishka, SamOdragOpia and ChandragOpta 
Vikramaditya ; and it is with the Maurya dynasty that the pre^ 
dominance of mythical elements dies away for ever and almost 
dependable, authentic history of India begins. 

Gautama Buddha, the founder of Boddhism was' born of a 
SSikya (Kshatriya) Chief named Suddhodhana at Kapilavastu, the 
capital of a small territory at the foot of the Himalayas. As the 
young prince advanced in years, he proved himself strangely 
sensitive and profoundly affected by the sorrows and sufferings in 
the living world around him. Even in his boyhood he was seen 
to be dropping at times into a dreamy, contemplative mood. 
Neccessarily he had to be brought up throughout his youth in 
the most luxurious and convivial atmosphere of the court, as the 
king had apprehended that the boy would otherwise renounce 
the world and turn an ascetic. He was kept surrounded by a 
troop of the most winsome courtesans and dancing girls who vied 
with one another to please this susceptible prince and capture 
his heart. Scantily clad in thin transparent costumes which fat 
from covering their beautiful bodies dcvastaiingly exposed all the 
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suave contours and arches of their fine figure, each one of these 
lovely maideru possessed enough wit with their charming manners, 
alluring postures, amorous gestures, rythmatic dances and mellifer- 
ous songs to lure the prince into the sins of the flesh*. So the 
young prince grew up as any other young man of his rar^k and 
day, enjoying all the pleasures accessible to him. He was by 
nature disinclined to marry, but at last prevailed upon by the 
persistent demand of his father's court and perhaps also by the 
bewitching eyes of the noble Yasodhara. 

Soon after the birth of the first child, the great Call came from 
within, and one day Gautama left at the dead of night his father's 
palace with his sleeping wife and baby, a looming throne, untold 
treasures and the lovely harem-girls, to solve the riddle of the 
universe and the end of all existence. After years of patient 
striving in incredible austerities and deep meditation, “Light of the 
Supreme Knowledge" at last dawned upon him under the sacred 
tree at Bodh Gaya in Magadha. Then he founded a new School 
of philosophy — in many respects consistent with the truths of the 
Hindu Upaniahadas and Sctnkhya Darshana, and laid down 
the rules of an ideal life which aimed at purity in thought, 
word and deed. He practically ignored the existence of God 
and His relation to mankind, though he seldom cared to prove 
His nonentity by sophism, thus opening up a channel for the 
growth of the doctrine of agnosticism. He preached his doctrines 
for the first time to a handful of pious people at Benares who 
became afterwards his Apostles and propagated the cause of his 
new religion. The Buddha wandered the rest of his life 
preaching his doctrines through Magadha and the outlying 
kingdoms in the North and the West, and died probably in the 
year 543 B. C. 

Now it will be proper for us to enumerate the kingdoms 
traversed by this great sage and the contemporaneous kings and 
courtesans that came in contact with him. At the time, the neigh- 

* (a) . Rhys Davids — Buchlkist Birth Stones, p. 171. 

(b) Mahavamsa p. 227. 

(c) Dhammapada Commenta'^y III, pp. 166 and 297, 

(d) IHgha Nikaya (Dialogues of Buddha) I, p. 50/, 
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bouring realm of Kosala, mostly corresponding with the modern 
province of Oudh, was closely connected to Magadha by many 
ties and the smaller kingdom of K&shi had apparently lost 
its independence and been annexed by Kosala. These two 
kingdoms were the scene of Buddha's earliest public preachings, 
and have occupied prominent places in the archives of Buddhistic 
Church History. The centre of Hindu religious revival and 
political power was fast shifting to this part of the country, where 
Jainism also tried with partial success in creating a stronghold. 
No wonder therefore that the Buddhist, Jain and later Brahma^ 
nical books tell us so much about the history of Magadha, Anga, 
Kosala, K&shi and Vais&li, and leave us in comparative darkness 
concerning the history of other parts of India. Some of the 
noted courtezans of the time practised at the towns of these 
kingdoms', many of them, as we shall see later, moved by the per- 
suasive eloquence and great personal attraction of the Great 
Buddha became his disciples and gladly abandoned art for 
austerity and palace for penitential groves. 

In Pauranic texts the earliest dynasty that can claim historical 
reality is known as the Saisuniga, from the name of its founder 
Sisun&ga or Sisun&ka *. He was a Raja of a petty state Cortes' 
ponding roughly with the present P&tna and Cay& districts*; his 
capital was R&jagriha (R&igir) among the low hills near Cay&. 
Nothing is known abuut his activities expect that he placed 
his son at Benares. The first monarch about whom anything 
substantial can be known is Bimbis&ra, the fifth of his line. 
He is accredited with the building of the New R&jagriha, the outer 
town in the north of the ring of hills encircling the ancient fort, 
and with the annexation of Anga, the smaller kingdom to the 
East (modern districts of Bh&g&tpur and Monghyr). He also streng- 
thened his position by matrimonial alliances with the more 
powerful rulers of the neighbouring states, taking one consort 
from the royal family of Kosala, and another from the Lichchhavi 
clan at Vais&li. The latter lady was the mother of Prince 
Aj&tasatru. 

Bimbis&ra was a fine connoisseur of women and a great 
* Pargiter— J. B, A, S., 1915, p. 146; Mali/a Vkyu PUrAnas, 
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patron of the leading courtezans of Vaisali and R&jagriha. He 
visited Ambap&li (Amrap&li) the most renowned and cultured 
hetaira of Vais&li, and enjoyed her Fine wits and great humour 
along with her lovely body consecutively for seven days. In the 
democratic land of Vais&li there was a peculiar custom that a 
physically perfect maiden would never be allowed to marry, but 
was to be kept reserved for the pleasures of the people. Ambap&li 
had a low origin and was born in the king's garden at the foot of 
a mangO'tree. She was brought up by the gardener of the palace 
and came to be known as "Amrap&li" or "Ambap&li". When she 
budded into adolesecnce, everyone was astounded with her 
overwhelming beauty, natural heritage of grace and poise 
with an wonderful aptitude for learning. The rulers of the 
confederacy forestalled that there would be a strife amongst 
the neighbouring princes over the possession of this golden 
apple, and she was therefore consigned to the life of a cour* 
tezan to be enjoyed by all who96uld well afford. 

Ambap&li besides being in time exceedingly clever in all the 
art and artifices of her trade, became highly cultured and vastly 
educated. She was the authoress of one of the best pieces 
of lyric poem in the Therigalfid collection. The poem is the 
finest as regards style, rhyme, diction and clarity of thought of that 
period and deals chiefly with the contention that centred round 
a handsome and highly endowed princess of Vais&li whom 
many of the young blood of royal families strove to win as 
their bride, until it was decided by the authorities of the 
state to stigmatise her as a common ganikd to bring further blood- 
shed to an end. They poem is but a "assionately allegorical 
and pathetic representation of the incidents, aspirations and lost 
possibilities of her own life. 

Gifted as she was with a heritage of the most bewitching 
beauty and the perfect attainments she had in the arts of 
singing, dancing and lute- playing coupled with her high culture 
and refined wits, she had become the centre of adoration of all 
the neighbouring states so much' so that the enamoured admirers 
from the king and rich fops down to the poor men of letters all 
flodted to her side to profit by whatever litile-^vour she chose 
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to deign. She used to cha^ fifty kahdpanaa for one 
night*: and the money she thus amassed could throw into ihede 
the treasury of a king. In fact, the pride and prosperity of 
Vais&li was for some time mainly ascribed to her. There is 
nothing to wonder at if King Bimbisira had persuaded fuiraelf 
to spend seven nights in the retreat of this celebrated hetaira, 
drinking to the dregs the nectar of sexual pleasure. He left, 
however, the seal of his exalted presence in the shape of an 
embryo in her womb, and she is said to have gladly borne him 
a son who was later known as Ahhaya (feadess). 

Her son subsequently took to the Bhuddhist holy order 
under the name of Vimalakondanna, and it waS his influence 
that wrought Ambapiili's conversion to the Great Buddha's 
faith. One day Ambapali heard that the Buddha wu 
stopping by the side of her vast orchard ; out of a sacred 
curiosity she went out to have a look at him. Here Fo'B/tor 
Hing'Tsan-Kingl' vividly depicts how Ambap&li approached 
Gautama and what was the first impression of the latter 
about her. The celebrated Lady Amra (i. e. Ambap&li), the 
author proceed',, w^'i-disposed to the Buddha v/ent tu t!'« garden 
followed by her waiting ma.d$ whilst the school students and 
scholars paid their respects unto her. "Thus with circumspec* 
tion and self-restraint, her person lightly and plainly clothed, 
putting away all her ornamental robes and all adornments of scents 
and flowers, as a prudent and virtuous woman goes forth to 
perform her religious duties, so she went on, beautiful to look 
upon, like any Devi in appearance. 

“Buddha seeing the lady in the distance approaching; spoke 
thus to all the Bhikkhus : 'This woman is indeed exceedingly 
beautiful, able to fascinate the minds (feelings) of the relivolis ; 
now then, keep your recollection straight ; let wisdom keep your 
mind in subjection. Better fall into the ' flerce tiger's mouth, or 
under the sharp knife of the executioner, than to dwelt with a 


* Vinaya Tuts, Pi. II.. p. 171. 

t Or "A Life of Buddho" by Asvashoiha Bo dt i i wiv i, mrafeiid from Saaibrii 
into Chinese by Dharrovekshe (A. D. 420) and ftom Chint into Gn|Mi by Samud 
Beal (in Tk* Sacred Sooke of the Watt. Voi. XIX.) 
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woman and excite in yourselves lustful thoughts. A woman is 
anxious to exhibit her form and shape (bewitching movements or 
airs), whether walking, standing, sitting or sleeping. Even when 
represented as a picture, she desires most of all to set off the 
blandishments of her beauty and thus to rob men of their steadfast 
heart ! How then ought you to guard yourselves ? 

“By regarding her tears, and her smiles as enemies, her stooping 
form, her hanging arms and all her disentangled hair as toils 
designed to entrap man's heart. Then how much more (should 
you suspect) her studied, amorous beauty ! when she displays 
her dainty outline, her richly ornamented form and chatters gaily 
with the foolish man ! Ah, then ! what perturbation and what 
evil thoughts, not seeing underneath the ! lorrid, tainted shape, the 
sorrows of imparmanence, the impurity, the unreality !... 

And now that Amra lady gradually approached the presence 
of the lord,. ..her outward form rest'^ained, her heart composed, 
bowing her head at Buddha's feet, she took her place as the lord 
bade her*.''.,. 

Then the holy man preached Dhammn (rules of an ideal life) 
to her, and the courtezan was so impressed that she fonhwith 
invited him to dine in her house. The Lichchhavis asked the 
Buddha to take his repast at their place on the following day,- but 
he refused. Next day Gautama had, a most sumptuous regale at 
the courtezan’s residence ; he then stayed for a time in the garden- 
house (Ara/na) offered by her with a retinue of his followers t. 
Such a close contact with the Holy Lord must have made 
Ambapali grow indifferent to her profession. 

Soon after this, young Abhaya who had taken the vows of a 
Buddhist monk, was one day 'eading a sermon on the high ideals 
and established standard- of the new religion to a congregation 
in which his meticulous mother happened to be present. Amba- 
p&li was so much affected by the preaching that she did not 
wait long to join the holy order leaving aside for good 
her life of unholy commerce. The rays of her natural charms 
lingered even at the late evening of her life, and many Bftikkhus 

• Op. cit., pp, 253'255. 

t Digha Nikaya II, pp. 95 & 98; Vinaya Pitaka !, p. 
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(Buddhist monks) went off their head at the sight of this aged nun. 
Ananda who perceived this strong unaffected atttactlon of the old 
lady proving detrimental to the minds of the young monks, read 
them a stiff and lengthy homily on the evanescence of feminine 
charms. But unfortunately history is silent on the point if this 
had had the desired effect. 

Ujjaini at that time was proud of another courtezan by the 
name of Padumavati- No sooner did the notoriety of this 
midland beauty drifted into the ears of King Bimbis&ra. than he 
came post-haste to Ujjaini to gain a carnal knowledge of her. 
Unfor'unately for reasons of preoccupations with other duties 
of vital importance or more probably Padumavati having had 
no other acquirements to capture the heart of a fastidious king 
than her natural physical beauty, the king could not spend more 
than one night with her. 

Whether this estimable noble had really the capacity possessed 
by many sexual athletes of impregnating women with astounding 
celerity or he used to be befooled by the ingenious women 
who wanted just to enhance their professional prestige by being 
designated the mothers of so-called princes and with this to 
extract in the near future the maximum bounty out of him, 
unfortunately for us, history has overlooked to record. Bimbis&ra 
brought on within the short span of seven days a conception 
on Ambap&li, — an affair which is rather a probability ; but as if 
by way of outstripping this achievement, to produce another 
on Padumavati in course of a night, specially on a soil habitually 
sterile, is something to be swallowed with a grain of salt. Any 
way she announced on the following morning that the king 
had impregnated her verily at his first encounter, and Bimbis&ra 
always proud of his remarkable virility, found no re.'.sons to 
disbelieve her story. "If it be a son, let me see him when he is 
grown up" he said to the woman ; then he gave her a signet and 
left for his capital. 

In due course a son was born and was named Abhaya 
(the second). When Abhaya was seven years old, he was sent 
to R&igir to see his royal father, who lovingly took him in and 
allowed him to grow up along with the boys of the court. The 
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bov had a religious irKlination and afterwards embraced 
Buddhisr.i.. Padumavati was persuaded by her son to relinquish 
hei ty retched ways of life and pass the rest of her days in the 
blissfuKsolitude of a Buddhist cloister*. 

T he incidents of the . life of Padumavati of Ujjaini and 
Ambap&lKof Vaisali bear a striking analogy to each other on many 
points. Bdth had issues by the king and both sons 'were named 
Abhaya. V^t there is no strong ground in history ',to- make us 
believe that bcHh were one and the same persont. 

As we havd\said before, the prosperity of Vais&li was greatly 
due to the existence and opulence of Ambap&'li ; and the people 
of R&jagriha with ^ view to bring upon their city a similiar pros* 
perity had a note^ courtesan domiciled there with the active 
assistance of a merchant. S&lavati as she was named was an 
exquisitely beautiful gikl, with a most handsome face, a graceful 
figure and a pleasant temperament. She was equally accom* 
plished in dancing, singing and lutC'playing, and was naturally 
visited by many people of fashion. Her fee was double that of 
Ambap&li i. e. 1 00 kahapanas for a few fleeting hours of the 
night. Unfortunately in the beginning of her promising career, 
she became pregnant. She well knew that pregnant courtesans 
are disliked by their patrons. She, therefore, refused to entertain 
anybody during this period on pretext of illness. In due 
course S&Iavati brought forth a child which was clandestinely 
thrown into a street dust'bin. 

Prince Abhaya with his attendants was passing by that way 
early in the following morning to attend upon the king. He fell 
across the cast'away baby benumbed by cold and surrounded by 
a flock of fluttering crows. One of his attendants •picked up and 
looked into the child to find it still alive. By the order of the 
prince it was brought to the palace and was nourished by the 
nurses of the royal household. The foundling was named 
“Jivaka” as he had been picked up alive and was also 
surnamed "Komarabhacca” as he had been caused to be 
nourished by the prince. This Jivaka Komarabhaa'a became 

* TherigaAa cLmmenfary pp. 39*40. 

t in BuddUt Litnatun by B. C Uw Ph.D., MA, B.L, p. 29. 
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renowned as the greatest medical authority oF his time* and is 
known jo have been the Lord Buddha’s attending physician. His 
life gives out a glaring instance of the prostitute's proverbial 
dislike for boy-babies many of whom were either killed or cast 
off immediately after their birth, though the female child was hail- 
ed as a boon and nurtured most carefully. S&lavati who so 
brutally forsook Jivaka, anxiously reared her daughter Sirim&, 
who afterwards like her mother, became a very noted courtezan 
of R&jagriha. It is easy to find out the reason why daughters 
were raised and brought up so carefully. It is through a daughter 
that their professional traditions were maintained and the grubs 
of their old age gathered. The son had generally been found to 
be ashahned of his lowly birth and have learnt to hate his meretri- 
cious mother, and as such, either he disavowed his succession or 
squandered away her ill-gotten properties in some good or bad 
cause. So it is to the daughter that a bequest was made by the 
rich strumpets in absolute confidence. 

5Tim&, the daughter of S&lavati was a girl of unique beauty 
and mar\ ellous talents. When she made her professional debut 
at R^iagriiia, people from all quarters began to rush in to her 
house with their plump purses. She used to keep a very large esta- 
blishment with 500 ganikia of varying worth principally to 
entertain the friends of her paramours. Once Sirima was appoin- 
ted for a fortnight by a lady called Uttara for the entertainment 
of her husband, Sumana. She was the daughter of Punnaka, a 
treasurer in the employment of a very rich banker at Rajagriha. 
Her husband, father-in-law and mother-in-law were false 
believers (probably Hindus) and she could get no opportunity 
of making offerings to the Buddha’s Apostles or to join a 
Buddhist Mass. She informed her father of her difficulty. Punnaka 
sent over to her a large sum of money to tide it over with. Uttara 
gave a good portion of this money to her weak-minded husband 
and a carte-blanche to enjoy the company of Sirima for a fort- 
night, so that she might be free to offer charity to the Lord Buddha 
and his disciples and listen to their precious sermons. 

Sirima had been engaged by Uttara for one thousand 


Vinaya Text II, pp. 172-174. 
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kahapanaa per night to minister unto her husband*. One day 
Sirim& in some way or other offended against Uttar& and 
afterwards begged her pardon. She said, she would accept her 
apology only if she could win the grace of her Exalted Lord. A 
few days after, the Buddha with his concourse of monks came to 
Uttar&'s house and held a religious discourse. UttarSi listened to it 
and attained the second stage of Sanctification. Sirima had also 
come there to beg his pardon as desired by Uttara and heard 
his sermon along with her 500 underlings in a spirit of devotion. 
After this, she attained the first stage of Sanctification and sent alms 
to eight leading monkst. The Vimanavatthu Commentary says 
that Sirima in the mean time fell suddenly ill and died a premature 
death iust after her pious offerings were kindly accepted by the 
Bhikkhus. 

The Dhammapada Commentary asserts that Srrima'sdead 
body was not cremated. As soon as she was dead, King Bimbisara 
who had cherished a great affection for her and probably knew 
her mother intimately in her youthful days, informed the Buddha 
of her death. The Buddha requested the king not to burn up her 
body but to rrcs jr'e it, so tfiat n could so a p'a«'ticil 
lesson on the ephemerality of physical chairns to the dliikkhus 
and the Buddhist converts. The body was accordingly kept in 
a charnel'house {amakaauaanam) and watched day and night 
b^'the royal guards against its being devoured by dogs, jackals 
and vultures. According to the dispensation of the Holy 
Master, the Bhikkhus and all the citizens were compelled 
to. haiw a look into the decomposing body everyday; and any 
bddy who declined Was fined eight pieces of silver by the order 
of the king. The Buddha's object was to effect by this demons- 
tration a lasting impression on the minds of his followers 
that after all the most beautiful body decays leaving only a 
pack of bones behind and even the most exquisite beauty is only 
but skin-deep I. But it is aught but plausible that the Bhikkhus 
who had been constantly listening to the learned philosophy of 

* Dhammapada Commentary III, pp. 308—309, 

t nirf, p. 104. 

t Dhammapada ill 
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the Buddha and had his exemplary life of renunciation before 
their very eyes, had yet to be exposed to such a disgustingly crude 
kindergarten system to learn the transitoriness of human 
beauty ! If the very sight of the old moribund Vv^omen who had 
once been beautiful and the audience of Gautama Buddha's 
frequent tirades against all material acquisitions and sensual 
pleasures with his convincing sermons on the attainment of 
perfection, did not produce the desired effect. Cn the minds of 
the Buddhist monks, it is very doubtful whether the desecration 
of a dead body in the way described above could achieve its end. 

Vimala was born at Vaisali in a public brothel, her mother 
being a prostitute of the city. When grown up, she stepped 
into the shoes of her mother and became an object of adula- 
tion to the rich cockneys of the town. Vimala knew how to earn 
and how to spend, and was a most capricious lover. She 
sometimes ignored a rich and adored a pauper, her greatest 
hobby of life being to spare no means to angle the innocent 
and the austere. When sufficiently advanced in age, she saw 
one day from the roof of her house the venerable Maha- 
moggallana trudging about in the street for alms. She at- 
once took up with this resplendent missionary and next day 
went to his cottage to offer him her tarnished love. She left 
no stone unturned to soften his heart, but to no purpose, 

Mahamoggalana, on the contrary, expostulated with her. This 
was most likely her first discomfiture in life ; and tears of com- 
punction welled up in her eyes when zhi heard him dis- 

course on the purity tenet of Budd'nism. She immediately be- 
came a believer and a lay ^ster. Vimala in her old age 

took the monastic vows and by dint of her valuable services to 
the cause of the religion attained Arh(it.ship-\ 

B.:nares was from the tenth century E. C a prosperous capi- 
tal of Kashi on the bank‘d of the river Gangk, famous for its 
rich array of idols and emporium of all sorts of merchandise, 
pr.-'btituies being one of its chief attractions. Several centuries 
later it became one of the centres of Sanskrit learning 

and Kdd a cin^iiion platform on which all religions could 

'f'hff ifjatha ( 'nut nionfuttf 'll. 
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amicably meet. This city from the 'day of its foundation had 
been teeming with trollops and courtezans who had flocked 
there from all parts of the country to earn a decent competence. 
None came to starve here, as customers were (as they still are> 
plenty ; and one could find here all grades of beauty representing 
every religion, caste, race or language of India and could enjoy 
them in lieu of a king's treasury to a few king's coins. Chronic 
clers in those days were but few and far between, and writers 
who would care to record the life history of the leading courteo 
zans of their time were still more scarce. Yet Buddhist 
Scriptures and Commentaries have left us enough materials 
appertaining to them, incidentally or adventitiously, to enable 
us to make a fair estimate of these fair dealers in debauchery. 

Thus we come across one of the most noted courtezans of 
Benares in the Vinaya Texts (III, pp. 360'6I). She was born 
in the family of a very influential banker of the city. Her 
father was a distinguished citizen and thoroughly au courant 
in fashion and learning. He brought up his daughter with the 
utmost care possible and made her- conversant with the belles 
lettres of his time. Notw'ithstanding all, she adopted the 
career of a courtezan and fixed for her nightly favours a most 
prohibitive price that was equal to a day’s revenue of the King 
of Kashi. Consequently the number of men who could step 
ever her threshold was ridiculously small till she was obliged 
to reduce her fees to half. This gave the occasion for adorn- 
ing her. with the epithet of '' Ardhukashi' by which she has 
ever after been known. She did not remain unaffected 
by the tide of nascent Buddhism, and one day prepared 
to start for Sivatthi ( Sravasti ) where the Lord Buddha was 
then sojourning. She bad dedicated her vast wealth to 
various charitable causes and also took with her a large sum 
of money to place at the holy feet of the Blessed Lord. But 
on the eve of her dep.arture she came to know that a band of 
ruffians had been l> ing in ambush for her. So being unable to 
proceed, she sent a trusted messenger to Gautama Buddha to 
speak on her behalf. The Buddha sent a most learned and 
ootiipetcnt Bhikkhu to confer on her the Upasampada ordi- 
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nation. Ardhak&shi was thus initiated by proxy. She then strove 
hard to attain “self-realisation" and "auto-purification". Before 
tong, she is said to have obtained Arhatship*. She possessed 
a wonderful merit for poetry ; some of her po. ms have come 
down to us — most perfect in rhymes and dignified with an 
ethical tone. 

Courtesan Sama lived in a palatial building at the holy city 
of Benares. Her fee amounted to a thousand pieces of silver 
per night. She was patronised by the kings, the nobles and the 
rich merchants, and ha:i a suite of five hundred slave-girls. She 
was the cause of the death of a young wealthy merchant who 
was madly enamoured of her and who used to pay her standard 
Fees every night with alacrity. One day while standing at an 
open window on the upper floor of her house, she saw a robber, 
exceedingly handsome in appearance, being led along the 
street by the police constables. She fell in love with this criminal 
at the very first sight and longed to have him as her pet paramour. 
She bought the release of the robber by sending a gratuity of 
one thousand pieces of gold coins to the governor of the city 
with the information that the robber was her only brother whom 
she could ill afford to leave her side. Sami most cruelly 
despatched her merchant lover and thenceforth accepted nothing 
from any man’s hand, but passed night and day in frenzied 
ecstasy with that churlish robber in her couch. The latter thought 
that if this fanciful woman fell in love with any body else, she 
would either chuck him up or bring about his death. So he 
resolved to make hay while the sun shone ; and one day on some 
pretext or other, he took her along with all her valuable iewellcry 
on to a lonely garden, squeezed her throat till she lost conscious- 
ness and then decamped with everything he could lay his hands 
upon. When Sama recovered her senses, she could not find her 
insincere bully. She fasted for a few days and prayed for the 
return of her gallant in spite of his cruelty. The robber, of 
course, never returned, and she took once more to her former 
course of life*. 

In Benares, th«|re lived yet another beautiful woman of the 
^ Cowell The Jatakas, 111., 40-42, 
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town named Sulas&. The first part oF her life'Story in many 
respect tallies with that of the courtesan S&m&. She too had a 
train of five hundred youthful auxiliaries and the amount of her 
fees was exactly as that of S&m&. One day while she was standing 
near a window and looking down on the street, her eyes fell upon 
a murderous robber named Sattuka who was at that time being 
dragged along to the place of execution with his hands fettered 
behind his back. Sulas& at once took a fency to him and 
thought, “If I could ransom that brave and handsome young man, 
I would once for all give up this mode of life and ever after live 
respectably with him." With all but the whole of her life's 
earnings she bribed the police commissioner of the city and 
effected the freedom of the robber, who became her exclusive 
paramour thereafter. 

The robber whose appetite after three or four months reached 
to a point of surfeit desired to abandon the good^willed girl for 
good, but not with an empty hand. To carry out his sinister pur- 
pose, the robber one day told her that while being hauled along 
by the king's men to the place of execution, he had promised 
an oblation to an arboreal diety on the top of a neighbour^ 
ing mountain in case he was saved. Sulasi to fulfil his lover*i 
desire put on all her ornaments and accompanied him to die 
top of the precipitous mountain with all the requisites of an 
offering. On reaching the edge of a cliff, the diabolical bver 
divulged to her that she had been brought there to be murdered 
and relieved of all her jewellery. 

She said in imploring terms, “Well, dear, why do you intend 
to kill me ? I sacrificed a rich man's patronage for you and spent 
a febulous sum to save your life. As long as we have been 
living like man and wife, I have left no desire of yours unfulfilled, 
and gave you everything that my body and means are capable 
of. I could cam a thousand silver coins per night all these da^ 
but did not only for your sake. I am nothing but your welU 
wisher and benefactress. Would you not be oonsideraie 
enough to spare my life The robber did not pay any 
heed to it and told her repeatedly that he would ftmaiy 
kill her. Then all of a sud^, Sulasa's wits rose to 
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of the occasion. She asked for the last embrace of Sattuka, 
the man whom she had loved so much. Her prayer was granted. 
She walked round him in respectful salutation three times and 
kissed him with affected fervency. Then she suddenly darted 
behind, gave him a desperate push which sent him down the 
precipice, crushing him instantaneouslv to death*. 

It is not definitely known whether S&mi and Sulasa embraced 
Buddhism and joined the monastic order ; but in the Buddha's life- 
time and after his death there were thousand others who suddenly 
awoke into a consciourness of their degraded life and whose eyes 
were opended to the light of heavenly purity. Many abject souls 
were filled with bitterness and remorse ; many were converted 
into this new faith that led to an abjuration of their vicious life. 
Buddhism like Christianity brought abogt a regenerative and con^ 
soling effect on all the tortured souls ; and from its very inception 
it aimed at debasing the proud and elevating the humble. So the 
sermons of the Buddha and his evangelists first touched the 
tender chords of the proletariate heart which found relief in ridding 
itself of the obligations to an age-worn religion burdened with 
exacting riles and rituals. The prostitutes were the most ardent in 
responding to the clarion call of Buddhism which went first un- 
heeded and then was almost dreaded by the Hindu priestcraft. 

The life-histories of Ambapali and Ardhakashi not only show 
that India could boast like ancient Greece of possessing a class of 
the most accomplished hetairco who were poets, philosopheresses, 
commentators and wits, but bear some resemblance to the legen- 
dary records of some of the famous rourtez^ns touched by the 
hand of Lord Christ and his apostles. L'ke Buddhist A r hat ship, 
some of them attained absolution ; and some became martyrs 
and were turned into saints. In passing, we would like to 
acquaint cj»:rselves with one or two of such rehabilitated souls of 
the early Christian Era but for the sake of a comparative study. 

There lived in a prosperous city of Egypt a reputed courtesan 
named Thais. Her flaming beauty attracted many flies from all 
quarters of the country and across the sea ; and many rich 

* Cowell. The Jatakas Hi, 260-163 ; cf. Paramatthadipani on ifie 
Petavatthu. page 4. 
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profligates sold all they were in possession of to purchase a jot 
of her wanton favour. Her threshold is said to have been always 
waked in the blood of her reprehensible customers who often fell 
into jealous feuds amongst therhselves. Abbot Paphnucus hit 
upon a plan to convert this inveterate harlot. He put on a 
secular dress and visited her one night with a few pieces of gold 
coins. Fortunately Thais had not a very roaring business that 
night ; so she accepted his money and led him into her well- 
furnished sleeping room. When invited to her bed to receive 
the merchandise of plea-suret Paphnucus asked her, “Can we not 
possibly retire to a more secret place ?" She led him in succes* 
sion to a set of equally furnished rooms in the inner side of her 
palacial residence and each time he interrogated, “Could you not 
take me into a more private room ? 1 fear to be seen here too". 
At the end of her resources, Thais with a dejected look replied, 
“Well, my man, if it is God you are afraid of, I think, there is no 
place hidden from hts sight." 

The old ahbl^f was astonished at this intelligent retort; 
wanting npw to take her at her word he said, “Then since 
you know that 'there is God, why have you been incurring 
the displieaure of Him by causing the perdition of so many 
soulsT t)o you not know that after your death you will have 
to render an account of your innumerable acts of sin here ?" 
Thais it fell at Paphnucus’ feet, contrite and remorseful, 
and cried* “O Father, 1 am gone. How could I obtain an 
absolution of my sins ?" “Only by long penitence and prayer," 
the man assured. After this, Thais collected all her 
belon^ngs — costly costumes, rare jewels, superb array of 
furniture, and consigned everything to the flames blamed for 
the purpose in a public square before the amazing eyes of 
die public. At the instance of Paphnucus, she entered a convent 
of virgins and shut herself up in a dingy cell for three years 
to follow the course of her penance. Her sins are said to 
have all been remitted and “she died like a virgin". Anatole 
France has drawn inspirati^ from this very story contained in 
the "Iitvea of the Fathers" in writing his famous rwvel 
••Thais". 
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There was - yet another famous proitituie in the ipwnf of 
AlexaiKiria during the leign.ef' Claudius. Her name was Haiy 
In her ^Ifth year she was brought to Alexandria aod was 
initiated into the life of a'strumpet. Her fame soon travelled 
hr beyond the city. She seldom lost any fish off the hook, and 
gladly entertained all .men that crossed her door'sill wkh her^ 
proper fees in their pockets. She practised her trade in this manfier 
for seventeen years till she came under the congenial influence 
of Christiania arid abjured her abject life of - lediery. She made 
a wholesale charity of all her acquisitions and wore the robes 
of a self«abnegated nun. When a company of converts was 
sailing for Jerusalem to adore the Holy Cross, she readily joined 
k. But when the mariners demanded the fare of her, she begged 
them, "Brothers, 1 have nothir^ to give, but take my body in 
payment of my passage”. The mariners throughout the voyage 
took perhaps more than what was due by enjoying her. sflll 
admirable body. On reaching Jerusalem she ma^ a vow of 
chastity and placed herself under the guidance of Virgin Mary. 
She crossed the River Jordan and lost herself in the outlying 
d eser t where she remained forty-seven years in penance and 
mortification. At the fag-end of her sequestered life, she admitted 
to Abbot Zosimus, “During the first seventeen years of my 
desen life, I had to suffer the temptations of the fledt : but 
by the grace of Cod (about the age of forty-six) I could vanquish 
them all*'* 

The pagan persecution of the Christian proselytes for over 
three centuries afKr the Redeemer stands out in bold relief for 
its remarkable severity, horror and obduracy. The Br&hmins were 
very little inclined to this, specially if a Shodra or a prostitute 
was concerned, though social ex-^mmunication and mild perse- 
cution in a surreptitious way were commonly resorted to 
Iqr them. The pagan judges were always merciless to the 
prostitute who renounced their old faith and vile profession. Many 
such prostitutes were sent to the prison, the gallows or the 
flames, otherwise sentenced to be outraged by the government 
guards as well as the public at their sweet pleasure. They 
* Htrtam c/ ProiKlitMM— Paul Lecroix < Putnarn't tramlaiion ), p. 529. 
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have since then been crowned with the precious appellation 
of “Saint ” 

Afra wes a whore who embraced Christianity with 
a party of her friends in the profession and thereby inched 
the wrath of the local administration. She was hauled up 
before Judge Gaius who at first received her smilingly and 
tried to persuade her to return to her old faith and occupation. 
Afra was inexorable. The Judge resumed, “I say, Afra, 
sacrifice unto our gods so that they may grant you a better 
fortune and a deeper love of your customers. Sacrifice so that 
your lovers may bring you much silver". Afra blushingly 
replied, "I shall never accept that accursed silver as 1 have 
gained a golden conscience. I have rid myself of my ilhgained 
riches. Christ is now my God." Then Gaius ordered her to be 
burned alive. Afra walked to the ground of her grim fate with 
a firm step and died with a firmer faith in her redemption. 

Tolerance of the holy fathers towards all women of weak 
character was a lesson they learnt from the very life of Jesus 
who seemed rather to pity their weakness than sustain an 
abhorrence for it. This alMoving Master drank water from the 
hands of a Samaritan woman who had five husbands and a 
paramour into the -bargain. He accepted with an angelic 
innocence the offerings of Mary Magdalen who maintained her 
relations with seven libertines. Under the reproachful glance of 
ihe Pharisees, she received the holy benediction of the divine 
Red^mer who said in deep compassion, "Thy sins which 
are many are forgiven thee, because thou hast loved too much*^ 
Neither Buddha nor Jesus, notwithstanding their indulgence to 
these wretched creatures, did cherish any intention of erKOuraging 
the sinner to continue her old habits and take her into 
his holy coterie unless he observed a sign of atonement. Both 
of them wanted to sublimate the love-impulse and to metamor' 
phose it from the sensual to the spiritual— from the physical to 
the metaphysical — from the personal to the universal. 

But while Jesus depended on love alone, Buddha, his predc' 
' cessor, had added a most dependable chaperorv to it, namely 
"Knowledge." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE JATAKAS AND THE NUNNERY. 

Gautama Buddha's doctrine attracted a large number of women 
of all classes, chaste, unchaste, rich, poor, married and unmarried, 
who joined his order to lead a pious life in expectation of a 
happy rebirth or in the hope of a total exemption from rebirth 
and annihilation altogether (Nirvdna). We have alreaoy dweu 
on the lives of a small number of coutezans who so dramma* 
tically turned over a new leaf after they had come in touch with 
the Buddha and his hallowed teachings. It seems rather para' 
doxical that the Buddha and the apostles who were never 
tired of harping on the wiles of women should not only have 
intimately mixed wnth the courtezans, but have eaten their 
food, lived at their abode, accepted their contributions, read 
them sermons and finally converted them to his faith, thus proving 
in spite of themselves that these women were not so black as 
they had been painted. The reason of his taking particular 
pains to convert these women probably lies in the fact that 
they exerted immense influence not only with the kings and 
nobles but also with the mass, and that- the conversion of the 
mistress of an establishment with several hundred ganihia affected 
as well as created a very favourable impression on die minds of 
a large num^ of people, k wtcs- tindoMbMlb' & nice plan 
for any preacher bent on popuiaris^ hit dbctrines to have 
turned his whole heart m the cbnverd^ fftese women of 
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the town who, according to the Jatakas, “had no place in the 
respectable household and were only reserved for the pleasuies 
of the people." 

Nov^ what are these “Jatakas" ? By the Jiitakas we generally 
mean the birth<stories of the historical Buddha, of the anecdotes 
of his present and his past lives. By the beginning of the fifth 
century A. D. the total anecdotes of the past came to be 
fixed as 550, though in the earlier reckoning it was less by 50. 
A complete translation of the Jatakas initiated by the late Prof. 
Cowell, and executed by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse and other scholars 
has been published in England from Cambridge (1895'1907). 
The Jitaka Commentary edited by Fausboll was nothing but a 
somewhat later version of a earlier work in Singhalese and P&li. 
The Commentary collection of the birth'Stories in prose which 
interspersed with texts quoted in verse and rarely in prose, 
appears to have been welUknown in India and Ceylon in the 
fifth century A. D.*. The date of the growing collection may 
indeed be pushed back to the second century A. D. when 
the great inner railing of the “Stupa" at Barhut was constructed 
with numerous sculptures representing a great many of these 
stories in detail. The beginning of a few birth'Stories in prose 
can be traced in the early ponions of the Pali Canon, and many 
Sanskrit counterparts of the Canonical texts in verse can be 
traced almost verbatim in some of the anecdotes of the great Epic, 
of which the earlier version is clearly presupposed by the treatise 
of Panini. and the Grihyasutras. Some of the birth*stories in 
their purely secular garb may be traced in the Panchatantra 
and Hitopadesn. These Jatakas found their way into a new 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature that develooed under the name of 
Abad&na or book or books of edifying legends. Thus we may 
take the Buddhist Jatakas and earlier Abadanas as a piece of eX' 
tensive folk-literature that throws abundant side-light on the social, 
religious, moral, economic and political history of India from 
about 6th or 7th century B. C. to about the 4th or 5th century 
A. b. The literature as a whole.bears .evidence of the develop* 

ment of the socio-moral and socio-economic fife of andeiift Indfe 
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whidi was greatly possible during the period that comes within 
the scope of the present chapter. 

The picture as drawn by the Jdtakaa represents that the pros' 
titotes had almost lost all the inbprn feminine qualities and led ah 
incredibly abominable life, earning their bread and butter 
hiring out their . comely bodies. It' is said that they “counted 
men whom they utterly disliked in the same way as the man 
whom they adored*." Of course, in the trade a prostitute 
could, ^ot do otherwise. The rich men who walked into their 
"!ngf»«!i^re ■ consumed “like fuel cast in a blazing fire". The 
worst trait of their character is embodied in the assertion that 
they even murdered an innocent lover just to curry the favour of 
or to satisfy ^tr ' incorrigible lust with, some body else, perhaps 
the man whotpromised them more intensive pleasure or handsome 
remunerattenf. Thei^ public women tried to attract men every 
evening by thc.‘4^pJay of their embonpoint figure, sweet songs 
and seductive eyes ; and where these failed to produce any effect 
they assumed different poses so as to impishly expose such parts 
of their, charming body as could put the most strong<minded 
puritan out of his head and lure him into their delusive den. 
As has already been said, even these shameless creatures attained 
saintly character in contact with the high ideals of Buddhism and 
were held in not a little esteem by all decorous people of 
the time. 

The Jataka 9 did not stop here. They are full of diatribes not 
only against the courtezans and drabs but against all women of 
the worldr They have found out forty ways by which a woman 
(other than a prostitute) can give hints of her inclination towards a 
man. She displays extraordinary activity, stoops down, frisks 
and skips lightly or looks flushed. She presses her finger'tipK 
together, places one fopt on the other or scratches the ground 
with something like a rod or stick. She dandles her baby up at^ 
down (in a sec'saw motion), plays with her child like a child, 
Idssea him oven and over or makes him- kiss her likewise 
CK. She speaks. somMimes in a high and at other moments in « 

■ — ^ i — ■ — 

* Cowell— JlstekM V. p. a!l2. 
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yeiy k>w whispering voice ; lisps incoherently one time and 
speaks quite distinctly at another. She tries to attract her man 
with dance, song and music or appeals with tears. Sometimes too 
she attempts to draw the attention of the object of her desire 
with jewels and fineries. She laughs, states, shrivels her dress or 
ruffles her loin-cloth. Intentionally she exposes her legs arxl 
when detected at once covers herself up with an affected bash- 
fulness. Sometimes she lays bare her bosom, hei armpit or 
her navel. She languidly closes her eyes, raises her eyebrows, 
bites her lips or tongue which again she sometimes lolls out as . if 
to kiss the air. She alternately loosens or tightens the loin-tie of 
her cloth 'and moves her head-dress to and fro and so on*. 

The ^unala Jataka V. (pp. 434-35) gives a description of 25 
different symptoms by which a dissatisfied wife or a clandestine 
prostitute can be determined by her husband's relatives or the 
neighbours. A few of the characteristic signs are given below : — 

She praises her husband's absence from home, and is not 
pleased at his return. She seeks opportunity to speak ill of him 
and is never eloquent in his praise. She retires to bed with her 
full raiments on and lies with her face turned away from him. 
She changes her sides by fits, makes a great ado about nothing, 
heaves long-drawn sighs at frequent intervals, and has to solicit 
nature repeatedly during the night. She damages or wastes her 
husband's goods, forms an intimacy with her neighbours and 
slips away frequently from the house on some pretext or other, 
etc. etc. 

There are scores of instances in the Jatakas of misconduct, 
adultery and clandestine cohabitation. Fau^ll Jatakas V. 
(p. 439) describes how a bride while being carried in a closed 
carriage and accompanied by a large escort, misconducted her- 
self with King K&ndari of Benares who was kept concealed by 
his resourceful minister in a tent-shaped screen,.The Bandhana- 
mokkha Jatakas (No. 120) tells us that a queen wrested a 
promise from her husband that he would never look at any other 
women with lustful eyes,- though she herself used to abandon 
herself to the most unfettered licentiousness during die absence 


• ?t»Mi.ThsJatQkas r.pp.«3-4M. 
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of the king who had often to go out in battle or on official tour. 
She cohabited with all the sixty-four messsngers who were sent 
out to her by the king to enquire about her health and happiness 
and also to inform her of his whereabouts Kinnara, the Chief 
Queen of Benares went to the length of misconducting herself 
with a "loathsome cripple" (The Jatakas V, 37-38). 

The Avadana Kalpalata furnishes us with the nrtost abomin- 
ably tragic story of Kftmakala, wife of Chandanda'ita, a rich mer^ 
chant of Ujjaini. She became very conculbiscent when her 
husband had gone abroad for commercial purposes. She almost 
decided to go out in search of an amorous, adventure and thereby 
satisfy her passion to her heart's conten't. But one of her maids- 
of-honour advised her to remain in the palace and better satisfy 
her desires in a safely surreptitious manner. She quietly brought 
in a man at night and introduced him to Kamakala. in a dark 
room to avoid recognition of the adventurers to each other. 
She abandoned herself to the embraces of this stranger without 
very little prelude. After a few days* clandestine union, 
she found out that she had all these days been cohabiting 
with her own son Asvadanda ! Both of them had crossed the 
Rubicon, and it was now too late to rectify the mistake. Nevfer^ 
thekssy a tragic affair like this which even the most puissant 
dramatist would never like to weave out further, and on which he 
would most likely have dropped the curtain, was by this diabolical 
pair drawn out into a frightful comedy. Their loathsome relation- 
ship continued even after the return of Chandandatta. One day 
KSimakala advised her son to put his father to death, which this 
wretched beast did, and lived almost openly With his mother as 
man and wife for a few years. But Kamakala's condemnable 
career did not end here. She was charmed with the naive' 
beauty of a merchant's son named Sundara and had illicit con^ 
nection with him. Her son found it out and ! illed her without 
compunction. 

The misconduct of Queen Pingiyani with a groom of the royal 
stable is another instance of the taste of the fornicatresses in 
high life*. The wife of KingTissaof Kaly^ni is said to have 


* * The Jaiaka% V, p. 4H 
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been in intrigue with her husband's younger brother named 
A)^a-uttika. Anuta, another infamous queen fell in love sucoes* 
sively with a palace guard, a city carpenter, a wood-carrier and 
fitULlly the royal priest. She doled out her favours to each of 
them for a time and then murdered them one after the other with 
deadly poison {Op. cit., p. 279). Panchap&pa who was so well- 
known for her ravishing grace became the queen of two friendly 
kings who enjoyed her company by turns. She uset^ to Kve with 
one for a week when the king would do full justice to his share. 
She would then cross over in a barge to the palace of the other 
to yeild him the same pleasure for the next seven days. During 
the short voyage, Panchapapa could not sit idle. When in 
midstream, she would abandon herself to the most unworthy 
caresses of a lame and bald old man on board who steered the 
boat*. 

Clandestine affair seems to have been so much in vouge at 
the time that decent men were advised to avoid five kinds of 
women ; such as — (1) a remarkably clever woman, (2) a beau- 
tiful woman, (3) a neighbour’s wife, j4) a woman admired by 
many men, and (5) a woman who seeks a rich man for a matef. 
Moreover people have been directed not to mix with any women 
in highways, in big (crowded) halls, in cities and in small towns. 
A woman was blamed if she hequented public parks, private 
gardens, river banks and houses of relatives. Infamy overtook her 
if she visited the apartments of a stranger and loved to dress herself 
in tight-fitting jackets of fine texture so as to expose the rounded 
lines of her beautiful breasts, to drink wine, to, stare at the passers- 
by and to stand before her door or windows!, A weak-kneed 
woman is said to despise her husband on eight grounds ; viz, 
if the husband is poor, habitually sick or prematurely old ; if 
he is an incorrigible drunkard, reckless or unaccommodating ; if 
he is dull and always in bad temper due to overwork or worries 
of business §. These wives, according to the Jataka*. are never 


* Fausboll, The Jatakaa VoL page 446. 
t md, p.433.j 
t TM, p.448.1 

I Ktmala Jataka, Fawboll, p. 336. 
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satisfied with their lot and alv/ays hover about to taste ‘'the 
firute oF the forbidden tree". She can in no wise be trusted 
even if she has borne 10 children. In fact, if given op(>or' 
tunhies and secrecy of the whole affair is visibly assured, every 
woman is liable to fall from her virtuous path, as the proverb 
goes — ^''oceans, kings, Br&hmins and women are the four 
eternal insatiates*." 

The Buddhist literature draws, of course, both side« of the 
female character, though unfortunately the black brush is flourished 
with much more enthusiasm than the white one, and with a 
vengeance, as it were. We have reproduced above some of 
the horribly overdrawn pictures of woman's so-called inborrt 
nature as have found place in the Buddhist holy books ; but this 
should not warrant the inference that female chastity was rare'ih 
those days. On the contrary, modesty of women had become 
already an well-founded system and the ladies of the house- 
hold attained a position probably better than the Roman matrons, 
though the exKnt of their freedom was being much nai rowed 
down. If the stories regarding female Frailty as found in the 
Jatakas are to be taken as true without making even the slightest 
allowances, they will but serve to set up some outstanding excep- 
tions by way of proving the general rule. Severe punishments which 
included imprisonment, mutilation, cleaving asunder and decapita- 
tion, were inflicted on women for violation of the vows of chastity. 
The husband could with impunity kill her wife, if she were 
.found to have gone back upon her marriage vows. But 
curiously enough the wife was seldom divorced on the ground 
of adultery, though divorce-law was not unknown in those days. 

The men while demanding the sternest monogamic purity 
of women and holding out severe penalties for the slightest 
infringement, gave free reins to their polygamous instinct. The 
statute books and social laws always took a lenient view cf the 
man’s immorality, more so if he belonged to the high castes and 
possessed money and influence. It was for these classes that 
women's monogamic instinct was often made to suflec and it 
was for their pleasure that her avowed chastity was spntMititnes 

Fausboll, The Jatakas V, p. 440. 
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brought to the altar of immolation. For obvious reasons,- 
feminine modesty was made as brittle as a glass, so that it could 
remain “once broken always broken." One is not to go to 
great lengths to prove ihat in most of the cases men act the 
aggressor and women become unchaste through their machine' 
tions. It has been, and still is, the case in India as well as in 
other parts of the world. We have already had a peep into 
the harems of the aristrocracy abounding in swarms of oanikAa 
and concubines. Some of the ruling chiefs had, in addition to 
a host of wives and concubines, as many as 16,000 dancing 
girls in their service. 

The evident incongruity in sexual temperament and inequity in 
the laws of morality gradually gave rise to a set of discontented 
women who wanted to renounce the world, not so much 
for the sake of religion itself, as to escape from the inevitable 
sufferings of an unhappy union or the social prejudices. Of 
course, the altruistic and solacing tone of the Buddha also wielded 
a great attraction and impelled a large number to join the monastic 
order. Many a bereaved mother, childless widow and penitent 
harlot rushed in for it to get relief from their woes and agonies. 
Not a small number of girls came under the soothing shade of this 
religion to avoid the scorching humiliation of being sold by \heir 
fathers to the most unsuitable suitors at the highest bid. The intelli* 
gent women also, to emancipate themselves from the restraints of 
conventional tradition on their cultural development, took to con' 
vent life. The wife of rich men realised that pleasures did rsot lie in 
the idle, lonely life of luxury, nor in being but a living adornment 
of the household only to be coddled or neglected by the whims of 
her husband who was in possession of more than one wife besides 
scores of concubines and dancing girls to satisfy him. Oihcn 
also came there to escape from the increasing obligations off b 
domestic hearth and to taste the care-free novel life in a cloister. 
On the other hand, the plebian wife unable to bear up ageinst 
the anxieties of an impoverished household offen followed her 
rich sister. 

The ladies of the S&kya family were naturally the first to 
imbibe the influence of the doctrines of the Buddha. Aocoiding 
24 
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to all Buddhistic accounts, the credit of forming the first institute 
of the order of nuns goes to Mah&paj&pati GotamI, the foster^ 
mother of the Buddha and to five hundred S&kya ladies. Mah&pa- 
j&pati Gotami was the first lady to go through a tonsure and put 
on the yellow robes of the Order. The Buddha was staying at 
Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu) at the time when his old foster'mother 
came to seek his approval to ioin the Holy Order and to crystalise 
the idea of a sisterhood so long unknown in Hindu India. He 
declined to allow any woman to enter into “the homeless life” ; 
but her eagerness and sincerity coupled with the strong recom^ 
mendation of Ananda, his favourite disciple, proved too much for 
him ; though he was against effecting a drastic change in the 
established order of society of his time, he had to yeild in the 
long run. Thus was formed the nucleus of the Bhikkhum 
^moha (Buddhist nunnery), M&h&pajapati Gotami being the 
first fortunate lady to receive ordination at the hands of the Holy 
Redeemer. But prior to the initiation, eight fundamental rules for 
the sisterhood were constituted by the Buddha. Every woman who 
joined the Order had thencefonh to follow these rules to the 
letters. After Gotami, the 500 S&kya ladies who accompanied her, 
were also initiated. Then came some members of the Buddha’s 
dwn har€m — Tiss&, Dhiri, MittS, Bhadda, Upasama and 
others*. In course of time the Bhikkhuni Samgha became well- 
established and rapidly multiplied in number throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast country. 

Women in thousands began to join the Order ; and once 
they became “Bhikkhunis”, they went beyond the pale of law and 
could not be subjected to any secular punishment for an offence 
committed before entering the Order. In course of time, the 
nunnery became the last refuge of a heterogenous group of cri- 
minals who joined it not out of any religious sentiments but only to 
escape from the clutches of law. Once a Lichchhavi wife, when in 
the act of committing adultery with somebody, was found out by 
her husband, who in a fit of rage resolved to kill her then and 
there. No sooner did she un'^erstand this, than she ran for her life 
like a hare to Slivatthi and succeeded in getting herself forthwith 
• Thu^riijatha jd . 12-13. 
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initiated by a Bhikkhuni. Her husband also, hotly pursuing her, 
came to S&vatthi, only to find that she had already been taken 
into the Bhikkhuni Samgha. He complained to the king 
Pasenadi of Kosala, and explained to him how the adulterous 
wife was avoiding a justified punishment by this trickery. The king 
dismissed his case with the remark that once a woman ' became a 
Bhikkhuni, even a king had no power to inflict any punishment 
on her for any offence committed previous to her entering the 
Order*, as it Would then amount to the worst from of sacrilege. 

In course of time, it became extensively known throughout the 
Buddhist kingdoms that an adulterous woman could save her skin 
by entering dte Buddhist Order of nuns, which gave an incentive 
to a large number of women of loose morals to take full advant- 
age of this usage^. Naturally, the "Eight Laws" first formulated 
by the Buddha were thought insufficient to cope with this new 
situation which necessitated in the near future the promulgation of 
a set of fresh regulations for a more effective control of this curious 
medley of nuns. The eight primary laws had been formulated 
by the Buddha to prevent any germ of immorality growing 
amongst the Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhunis, and also to make it 
impossible at any time for the latter to rule over the former. The 
first rule was that a Bhikkhuni, even if she were 1 00 years old, 
must always pay her respects to a young Bhikkhu. Gautama 
had flatly refused to listen to the prayers of his influential lieu' 
tenant, Ananda, who had then in view Mahspajapati Gotami and 
other elderly ladies of the Lord's family, that monks and huns 
should pay respects unto each other according to the. seniority in 
their ascetic life or of age. 

If fact, the Buddha wanted to keep the nuns under perpetual 
subjugation of the monks. His next move was towards preventing 
the members of two sections from meeting and mixing together ex- 
cept on approved occasions. A form of Lent had been prescribe 
for both the monks and nuns, and after the expiry of the term of 
this religious observance every nun was required to make a clean 
confession of and «|sk pardon for, any sins of her either in thou^t, 

* BhiHiU^uni Vihhanga Sanghdiaem Vol. II, p. 225. 

t Vinaya Pitalia Vol. IV, pp. 225^26. 
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deed or speech to a male confessionalist. The Bhikkhus were also 
prohibited from giving the cassock to a nun (except in case of a 
blood relation) for washing or delivering any sermon to a nun 
after sunset, or going to the abode of a nun except in case of her 
sickness or travelling in the company of a nun except in a caravan 
or on a ferry-boat just to cross the river.* The nuns too were strictly 
prohibited to sit beside or talk with any man, monk or otherwise, 
in a covered room or in a dark place or on the meadows even 
in moon-light. None was allowed to be taken out alone in a public 
street by any man, or to associate herself under no circumstances 
with a house-holder or his grown-up son. She was also forbidden 
to sit in front of a lonely monk or enter his hermitage without his 
permission, and not even allowed to go out alone after dusk. The 
Bhikkhuni was particularly forbidden to touch the body of either a 
layman or a Bhikkhu with an amorous inclination^. Besides these, 
she was neither allowed to attend nor take part in dancing, 
singing or playing of musical instruments, nor was she allowed 
the liberty to visit a palace, a royal garden, a picture-gallery, or 
the garden-house of a noble. She was, furthermore, not allowed 
to put on any sort of ornaments, take her bath in perfumed 
water or bathe naked either alone or with her “sisters'. She 
could not lie on a soft ccuch or a valuable bedstead. Two 
Bhikkhunis were prohibited to use the same cot together or to 
cover themselves with the same bed-sheet. 

In spite of all these steel-framed rules, worst forms of 
debauchery gradually crept into the Order. It is on record that 
Chhabbaggiya monks used to uncover different parts of their body 
and expose them to the curious gaze of the nuns with a view 
to kindle a desire in their mindt. Many were by these means alone 
lured into clandestine union with them. Oace a harem lady came 

• Vinaya Pitaka IV, pp. 220-221. 

t •‘iTfchabbaggiya Bhikkhus threw dirty water over Bnikkhunis, thinking perhaps 
they would fall in love with them. 

"Now at that time the ^iftabbaggiya Bhikkhus uncovered their bodies or their 
thighs, or their private parts, and showed them to Bhikhunis or addressed Bhikkhunis 
with wicked words or associated with Bhikhunis, thinking perhaps, they would fall in 
love with them." 


— Vinaya Texts, Kullavagga 9, in S, B. E., p, 335. 
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and joined the order. She was familiar with all the perversities 
of harem-life and taught a nun how to satisfy the sexual desire 
by unnatural means. These two nuns used to lie together in the 
late hours of the night on a bed under the same cover and take 
delight in the practice of tribadism and mutual masturbation. In 
defiance of all prohibitory orders as also against all sense of de- 
cency, many nuns soon began to bathe naked ; and some are known 
to have been in the habit of using depilatories to remove the pubic 
hair. Some of the Bhikkhunis who probably could not forget 
their previous life of luxury, used to have different parts of their 
body secretly massaged by young neophytes, and in some cases 
the latter were permitted free dalliance with the parts considered 
most sacred to all “holy virgins'*. 

Clandestine cohabitation seemed atlast to be the order of the 
Holy Order ; and even the wandering or free nuns in* their ad- 
vanced age began frequently to act as intermediaries between 
lay lovers. Of course, the nuns did not always take the initiative ; 
they could fairly be adjudged as more sinned against than sinning. 
Often they were outraged in spite of themselves either by their 
former lovers (some of whom might have entered the Order), 
or by thieves, libertines and boatmen. It happened in the case of 
UppalavannS. She was the daughter of a banker at SavatthL She 
was very beautiful and many princes and bankers' sons desired her 
as their wife. She however renounced this world and became a 
nun. Among the suitors had been a cousin of hers who could not 
give up the bop^ of possessing her even for a few moments inspite 
of her having become a nun. Uppalavanna went to a forest for 
meditation and this young enthusiast followed her there. One day 
during her short absence, he crept into her room and kept himself 
concealed under the bed-stead. After coming back, she came 
to sleep as usual on her bed ; and as soon as she was asleep, 
this daring lover of a cousin quietly disorbed her and fell eagerly 
to satisfying his long-cherished desire. It did but take a moment 
to start Uppalavanna up. She struggled hard to disengage 
herself ; but he was too strong for her, and the mischief- was 
done. She brought this matter through other Bhikkhunis to the 
notice of the Buddha- who prohibited the nuns thenceforth from 
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living alone as recluses in the forests. He also advised all the 
nuns to carry arms with them in future to protect their honour. 

No douBt the Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhunis were held in 
high esteem by the lay people, though in some cases the former 
presumed too much on this veneratbn. Once a Bhikkhu went to 
the house of a lay lady named Suppabhg and asked her for aims. 
She had nothing valuable to give except her body which she 
cheerfully offered for the gratification of the monlo Somedmes 
women of fashion invited stout Bhikkhus to yeild them a varied 
carnal pleasures ; and the latter took advantage of the implica- 
tion that since they were not nuns, sexual congress Iwidi foem 
would not amount to a violation of tt« canon law. So they 
always took every such opportunity by the forelock. 

In passing, we should not forget to mention that still there were 
not a small number of monks and nuns who could overcome 
with ease the most indomitable temptations of the ilesh and 
observed the satKtity of the order on principle, and who made 
virtue neither a matter of temporary necessity nor aclap^p 
expedient of hypocrisy. The Buddhist canonical books arxl 
legendary literature have preserved for us too n^ny illustrations 
of this ecclesiastical morality to convince any one that this 
invulnerable integrity of a set of evangelists, if not of the whole 
community, went a long way to sustain the Buddha's doctrirres 
successively for several centuries and to contribute much towards 
their gradual acceptance by one-third of the world's populatbn. 

Upagupta, one of the actual disciples of the. Buddha, can be 
cited as one of such monks who commanded moral calibre of the 
highest order and adhered with all their life to the spiritual ideal 
of thdr religion. In the town of Mathur&, a courtesan named 
V&savadattg fell violently in love with this young Bhikkhu of 
sitsgularly pleasing appearance. Once the woman sent her 
servant to him to declare her passion and invite him to her house. 
Within a short time the servant returned with the following 
ettigmatic reply 

*'The time has not yet arrived when the disciple Upagupta 
can pay a visit to the courtesan V&savadatt&”. 

This answer filled V&savadatt& with no little^ astonishmerit. 
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She had been acclaimed as the most beautiful hetaira of the town, 
end the bewildering magnificence of her living excited the envy 
of the kings ; she was not accustomed to having her offers of love 
trampled upon in this way. Her vanity was hurt, though she 
could not admit defeat so easily. She reflected that the monk 
perhaps ignored her love on the score of his impecuniosity, 
so she sent her messenger again with the word, “V&savadatti 
desires love, not gold and pearls, as she has have them enough**. 
Ely>and'by the servant returned with the same enigmatic answer as 
before: “The time is not rome !** 

A Few months after this, V&savadatta had a love-intrigue with 
the head of the artisans of Mathura, and whilst this was in pro- 
gress, an opulent merchant came to the city with 500 steeds to sell. 
Hearing of the costly beauty of Vasavadatia, he contrived to pay 
her a visit and fell forthwith in love with her. His pearls and 
rich souvenirs were too much for the insatiable courtesan to over- 
look his attention, and necessarily she wanted to throw out the 
head of the artisans who had till then been monopolising her. She 
had him assassinated and his corpse buried in a dung^heap. The 
dead artisan's relatives alarmed at his sudden disappearance, 
caused a search to be made all around the courtesan's locality, 
in result of which the dead body was recovered. VasavadattSL 
was arrested and brought before the court of justice. She was 
found guilty and sentenced to the mutilation of her bodies. A 
common executioner at once chopped off her hands, legs, nose, 
cars etc., and flung her body in a grave^yard. One of her faithful 
maids still clung to the mutilated body of her mistress in which, 
strangely enough, life was still flickering. The maid tried to 
assuage her unbearable pains and drove away the crows and 
vultures from besieging this bleeding and loathsome lump of 
flesh. 

Just then the third and last message from Upagupta came 
to her of itself— ‘'The time has at last arrived when the disciple 
Upagupta can pay a visit to the courtesan Vasavadatta". The 
poor woman within whom, however, "the ashes of the v/onted 
fires" were still hot, with a hurried impatience requested her maid 
to hide away the severed limbs— the useless remnants of her old 
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bcftuty, and to cover her impoverished trunk with a cloth a$ 
decently as possible. When Upagupta appeared, she said with 
a tone replete with remorseful petulance, “Alas! Once this 
body was fragrant like the lotus in full bloom ; it was covered 
with rich pearls and fine muslin. Then 1 offered you my love 
and you did not deign to accept it. Now you have come to me 
that I am mangled and weltering in mud and blood !" 

The young man sat by her side with a lustre of divine )qd 9)' 
passion in tw. eyes and an ocean of unfathomed comfort to h» 
heart, and addressed V&savadatt& gently, “Sister, it is neither for 
my own carnal pleasure nor for thine that I have come here to* 
day; take it that only a higher motive has drawn me towards you 
at this opporturte moment". He then expounded the *true nature' 
of the bodily charms, the loss of which she so much wailed and 
gave her a nice exposition on the beauty of the sout...*'He 
then told her of the T<Uhagata...iMo specially loved the suffer' 
ing. His speech bfoiight calm to the soul of V&savadatt&. She died 
after having professed her foith in Buddha 

The Bhikkhus sbuietimes on the plea of giving advice on 
religion freely penetrated into the harem and tried to kindle the 
fire of libido in the heart of the bereaved and unsatisfied women. 
Id a certain case, when a woman, apparently bam^ asked one of 
diese precious preachers how she could conceivt, melBhikkhu des*. 
cribed in fearfully vivid detail the process which she 'might under* 
go. with him to become the mother of a child. The various 
vyays in which the women used to humour their inordipatp. 
passion with the monks cannot be described here at length, as 
they do noc precisely come within our province. All these facts, 
however, only go to prove that the Buddhist Samghat tended to 
degenerate into so many centres of immorality eyen before the 
demise of the saintly Gautama. One cannot but feel for the 
pathetic outburst of the Great Master WhCn in his last^ays he 
bitterly lamented before his disciple, Ananda, for tlie great mistake 
he had committed in permitting women into his Holy Ordert. 

* Buddha and Eartp BuddkUm—Atitm Lillie ( 1881 ) . 

•be vide Introdue ti om 'Burno u f, pp. 13i-rl32. 

t rtMwaneltUI,|)p.3SS.326. 



CHAF^TEIR IX. 

FROM AJATASATRU TO ALEXANDER. 

The next king in the Saisunaga dynasty was Ajataiatru. He 
had starved his father, Bimbisara, to death, in order to usur0 the 
throne of Magadha. He had an interview with the Buddha 
before the latter’s death and confessed to him all the acts of sin 
he had committed or contemplated during his youth. He was» 
however, granted pardon and absolution by the great Lord. If is 
very difficult to accept the story of Ajatasatru's parricide as 
historically correct, as Jain traditions absolutely ionose the. 
lerribie accusation againai the king who, they asniu niled fbt 
long eighty (!) years and patronised all forms of reSfbn* Tlli 
chief events of Ajatasatru’s reign were the wars with the kingdoni' 
of Kosala and the Lichchhavis of Tirhut. The Kosala king eyen 
after giving a brave stand, was obliged to negotiate peace Wkh 
Aj&ta^tru. As a result of the treaty, a princess of Kosala wia 
-given in marriage to the King of Magadha. His invasion of 
Tirhut was crowned with greater success and the whole coiv 
fedency including Vaisali, the capital, was easily occupied. 
The victor erected a fortress at the village of R|tali on the 
northern bank of the Sone near its confluence with the river 
Gano&*‘ The foundations of a dty nestling under the shelter of 
the strong fortress laid by Aj&taiatru’s grandson, Udaya*; 
The so founded has been, variously known as Kusuipapura, 
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Pfttaliputra It rapidly developed in dimension 
and grandeur. Aftenvar^ it became the capital not only of the 
flsowing Magadha kingdom, but of the whole Indian Eminre 
during the ascendency of the Mauryas. 

We have already noticed that every big capital-town in ancient 
India was considered ill-equipped if it could not boast of 
possessing a bunch of blooming courtezans v\4thin its walls, 
and that even one town vied with another in respect of the 
nupiber, wealthy and attainments of these girls of pleasure. It 
will be evident from the history given above that Vai&li, onoe 
the proud harbour of some of the leading ganikaa of the age, 
was greatly dismantled by the victorious hand of Aj&tasatru and 
naturally began to lose its importance after the corner-stone of a 
big city had been laid not very far from it. In course of die 
next few years many of the Vai^ali ganik&s and enterpris;ing 
prostitutes of the neighbouring towns flocked to the budding* city 
of P&ialiputra to And new avenues of trade and pleasure Thus 
^ was that P&taliputra from the last decade of the sixth ociNuiy 
t. C. became the centre of inevitable attractions for all wealthy 
fleawre'seekers of Noithem India. 

From the beginning of the fifth Century B. C. with the grow- 
ing prosperity oF PatalipQtra, the prostitutes began to swell its 
population as well as to add to its attraction. Clandestine 
prostitution was also raising its hydra-heads from every corner of 
the town and rank of the society. Some time during this century 
a bro^d classification of all the prostitutes, open and clandestine, 
of the ci^ was made as follows : — 

veSya 

l.KuiblwdK^ 2. Jpailvt S.cUla 




(c) Sviirini (d) Nati (e) Stlpalclriki (f) Pk-aWavinaiKlt 


the Kumbhadia'f was a low-class woman who acted as a 
maid-seryant and also ministered unto the knt of the menials 
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of die household ; if young and handsome, she might some' 
times count the head of the family as her occasional customer. 
Of course, these affairs went on surreptitiously as mucti as 
practicable. 

The R9paj%va$ were clanoestine prostitutes mainly de' 
pendent on their youth and beauty. They loved while they 
earned though their love was frequently most wanton. The 
following sub^livision shows not only the diverse nature and 
occupation of the Rupajivaa, but also the graded secrecy of the 
affairs dC amour of each class, the last one almost reaching 
to a point of Iqsing all privacy. 

(а) The Parichsrikd was something like a mald-of-honour 
- or a lady'in'waititig in a respectable house. She gradually 

found her way into die good graces of or was dragged 
into forming a secret alliance with, either the master of 
the house or a member of his family. 

(б) The Kulata was a married woman who secretly and 
occasionally slipped out of .her house to enjoy the embraces 
of one or more lovers. She was afraid of her husband 
and his relatives, and went astray not so much for the 
sake of money as for the romanticity of love or die 
satisfaction of her lust. 

(e). The Svairita goes another step forward. She is not 
afraid of her husband, who, almost in all cases, is mealy' 
mouthed and devoid of the least sense of personality. 
She snubs him on his face and entertains her lovers 
either in her own house or that of another. 

(d) The Naif who professedly lives by dancing, music 
and acting on the stage, has ohen a fixed “man", with 
or without whose approval, she entertains people of her 
choice for earning "extra". 

(e) The Silpaksrika is the wife (or sometimes the daughter) 
of a man .engaged in independent labour or petty haxidk 
crafts, such as the, washerman, the weaver, the carpeQHIb: 
the potter etc. The husband or the father often condues 
•at die fflisoonduct. provided he receives a big ftecdon- of 
die fruits of her labour. 
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(/) The Praku'wrimuhtd is a woman :(belonging toaiv 
caaut or class) who during the ltfe<ttme or after the death 
dt her husband, forms indiscriminate liaison with arty 
man that suits her purpose, money and sexual sadsfactioii 
being equally her desiderata. She gradually descends into 
a state fittle bener than an open prostitute*. 

The OanikAa or the purely professional prostitutes were - 
oontrolled by special laws of the state promulgated from time 
to tiine, and to a certain extent, protected by the religions too. 
The gamkas were broadly divided into two classes (a) those 
who lived in a brothel, and (bV those who put up in a private 
house, either rented or of their own. There were again those who 
used to live with one paramour as his mistress for a time and 
who only entertained flying visitors every night. For a common 
prostitute, the words Vet'ga, Panya-atrl, Varangana, Vesho'dri 
etc. were hereafter used, but Oanika has seldom been employed 
in a general sense. Probably about this time, the term “ganika" 
had already begun to lose its original connotation and was strictly 
delimited to be used only for a special class of prostitutes who 
had like dte Gredan hetairse education and accomplishment in addU 
lion to their abundant capital of ph^ical charms. It was when a 
prostitute was charat^rised by high intellectual attainments and 
a proficiency in all (or most oO the sixty'.our Kalog (branches 
of 'art) that she could justly be given the appellation of a 
“ganika”. V&tsy&yana who flourished long after this and who 
admitted to have mostly acted as an intelligent compiler of the 
fragmentary writings of his predecessors, has given the definition 
of a ganika in his Kanuuutra. It is easy to presume that the 
definition was taken from some of his foregoing authorities 
and diat the newer import of the word became current long 
before his time. Vitsy^yana has laid down that unless a 
ves'ya is well'Versed in die sitdy'four kalas, she cannot properly 
be called a ganika. A ganika by virtue of her high intellec' 
(ual . attainments, angularly good qualifications and fine beauty 


•&«wrtrivV«i*Hivai.lV,S.24.(MdN*hCh. PmiI*> aimmitd 
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feoeives a seat of honour in the assemblage of men. She is 
held in esteem by the king and highly eulogised by the apprC' 
datative people. Her company and favours are always sought 
for, and she becomes the cynosure of all eyes*. 

The ganikas of P&taliputra headed by the renowned 
Blrasen& requested a scholar named Dattaka who lived in the 
dty at that time (probably in the middle of the. fifth ^ntur> 
B. C.) and who had ostensibly spent many years In their asso- 
dation as an instructor in the Kolas to write a monograph 
on courtezanship ; and accordingly he wrote for the 
first time a treatise with some such title as "What a ^ Young 
Courtezan Ought to Know", which afterwards formed the basis 
of the 'Vaisikam' chapter of the Kamasutra. Unfortunately 
the original of Dattaka's treatise is not available now* 
Vfttsy&na has, no doubt, unreservedly borrowed fron 
Dattaka in writing that particular chapter of his monumental 
work, but he has abridged most of the latter's matters, left out 
some and remodelled others. Nevertheless, it lends us enough 
room to be astonished at the vast experience, thorough mastery 
over the subject and deep insight of the original author, 
Dattaka, who still stands unrivalled and inimitable on the field, 
in as much during the 24(X) years that have elapsed after him, 
not a second book bearing exactly upon his subject is known 
to have appeared in the field of any literature of the world. 
Some choice excerpts from Vitsyftyana's chapters on ‘Vaisikam’ 
is being appended to this volume in order to enable our readers 
thereby to form an idea as to how deeply ancient . Indian talent 
was employed to deal effectively with this often neglected but 
important branch of knowledge 

Dattaka had of course the advantage of consulting the master* 
(Meoe on the subject of erotics by B&bhravya, a chief of the 


* artiirytfwiti i 
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ftnch&la kingdom. He was as welUversed in the fine eitl and 
flute'piaying as in matters amatorial ; he first edited and is said to 
have abridged into 7 sections and 150 chapters the most original 
work of ^vetaketu with five hundred chapters. B&bhravya lived 
at least two centuries earlier than Dattaka. He was succeeded 
by Ch&r&yana* and Ghotakamukha who were partly contemporary 
with Gautama Buddha and wrote small tracts on certain sections 
of erotology. Opinions differ, however, on the point whether 
this ^vetaketu was identical with that of the Vedic age — the 
one who formulated the law of bilateral chastity and is so 
often spoken of in the Upanishads. There might be more 
than one ^vetaketu in that there were several Vasisthas, 
Viiw&mitras, Janakas etc. ^vetaketu, the most archaic compiler 
of a book of erotics, is again said to have drawn inspiration from 
Nandi, the attendant of ^iva, undeniably a mythical figure.. 
A^ith the passing of time and the handling of the successive 
compilers, although the chapters were gradually being shortened, 
the knowledge became more refined and materials mote 
comprehensive. 

Dattaka's work was followed by a series of monographs on 
different branches of erotics by four other writers of known 
repute. They were Suvarijanabha. Gonardiya, Gonikaputra 
and Kuchamara. These authors most likely flourished between 
425 B. C. and 325 B. C. and formed four inde pendent schools 
of amatorial knowledge, some of which has come down to us 
much reduced and greatly refashioned. fUjafekhara in his Kavya- 
mtmamsa refers to Suvarpanabha as also the author of a treatise 
on a branch of Poetics named "Ritininjaya" and speaks of 
Kuchamara as having extensively dealt with the Aupaniahadika 
«r occult side of erotologyt. His treatise gives an illuminating 
exposition of the modus operandi of how a courtezan’s daughter 
was to be brought up and introduced into the tra r;e. It also treats 


• He is identified with Chlrlyana, thesenerelof the Kosele wny. 

fVide ftof. Berue't A tUttary of Pro^Buddhutie Indio* Philosophy, Chap 
on "Ernie Monii’M 
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of die duties, manners and peculiar customs of the prostitutes 
of the time. Though it may strike us as strange, yet it is true that 
most of the customs prevalent some 2200 to 2300 hundred years 
before, have undergone very little changes and are still in vogue 
amongst them. 

Kucham&ra advises a courtesan to guard her young daughter 
against the overtures and indiscriminate association of youths. 
She should, of course, invite such youths as are fit for her 
daughter, possessing accomplishments, a knowledge of the 
Kolas, character and beauty, and entertain them in an excellent 
manner according to her wealth and status. Then she should 
intimate them that her daughter would be given (in so-called 
marriage) to the person who would give such and such things 
desired by her daughter. Thus proclaiming, she should 
carefully guard her daughter against the approaches of 
‘he youths and thereby increase her worth and attractiveness. 
But the daughter should sometimes negotiate love separately with 
the rich sons of the citizens apparently without the knowldge (but 
'eally with the tacit approval) of her mother [ so that each of them 
may know that the girl loves him too dearly as she has had to 
overcome the strong surveillance of her mother]. The places of 
their meeting are a hall of music, the retreat of a reliable mendi- 
cant woman or such other places as temples, gardens etc. 

The mother should give her daughter's hand amidst a pseudo- 
nuptial ceremony to the person who agrees to pay Vv'hat has been 
set as the price for the first post-marriage “libation”*. If she does 
not get the whole amount which has been proclaimed as the price 


* Even the courtezan's daughter c her attain.ng puberty had, then, as a rule, 
to go ihiougfi a form of marriage with a young man. The man before the marriage 
gave a hrge sum in advance towards the expenses of the ceremony. Thus he could 
en)oy the virginity of th; girl without entailing any legal obligation in result of this 
marriage. According to the prevailing custom of the lime he was only resporsible for 
the maintenance of her for atleasl a year, after which he could part a bachelor. 
Where a suitable man was not available, nuptials were symbolically contracted with 
4 shck, a sword, a knife, a tree or an idol. This shows that even the prostitute abhorred 
tht idea of remaining a spinster all throughout her life. This custom of sham marriage 
15 stilt current among many races of prostitutes in India. 
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offered by the prospective bridegroom for the maiTiage» she should 
secretly make up the balance with a portion of her own mon^, 
giving out that the* whole sum has already been paid by the man 
[ so that her daughter's worth may ^hereby remain intact in the 
public eye ]. In case the formal ceremonial marriage of her 
daughter has already been performed according to !Some peculiar 
custom among them (such as with a stick, a swor4* a tree etcX 
she should at the proper age go in for the consummation of mar<* 
riage with a man who would end her maidenhood, after he has 
paid the stipulated sum f which was, of course, always very high). 

Or the mother should connive for a time at her daughter's 
relationship with an accomplished youth and afterwards bring 
the whole matter to the notice of the wise elders for deciding how 
much the man ought to pay as penal contribution towards her 
daughter's nuptial ceremony, his familiarity with her daughter 
having cropped up without her knowledge or approval. Or In 
case if there be no one available to perform her daughter's 'first 
V nuptials' and the necessity for initiating her daughter in amatory 
subjects has arisen, the mother should allow her to be trained 
in these matters by a female friend or an adroit womans 
servant of hers. After the girl has thus gained the 
rudimentary knowledge of practical erotics and been taught the 
different postures in copulation, her mother should proclaim her 
as a lovely girl in the ver>' prime of her youth open to negotiation 
and try to attract all voluptuous youths around her. 

These are the ways current from very ancient times. For one 
whole year after the ceremonial marriage with a person, the young 
courtezan must interest herself in him alone. Thereafter she 
may act as she likes. Even after the lapse of the period, if 
at any time the formal husband puts in an appearance and 
desires coition with her, she should, even by foregoing the profit 
she would otherwise have derived from entertaining other 
visitors, spend the night with the man. 



CHAPTER X- 

FROM CHANDRAGUPTA TO ASORA, 

According to the Pauranic lists, Ucjaya's successors were the 
Nandas. The last of the Sisun&ga dynasty is said to have had 
by, a ^udia woman (probably a concubine) a son named 
Mahapadima Nanda who usurped the throne and established 
the Nanda line at about 413 B. C. Practically the whole history 
of this dynasty is wrapped up in obscurity* But when , Alexander 
came in conflict with Poros, king of Takshasila (327-26 B. C.), 
hew^ informed by a native chiefuiin named Bhagala of an 
eastern monarch who reigned at Pataliputra and who had a 
splerKiid force of horse, foot, chariots and elephants. The 
*'repOFt'made to Alexander can have referred only to the king of 
Magadha, who must have been one of the Nandas mentioned 
in Native traditions*/' The reigning king is alleged to have been 
extremely unpopular owing to his maladministration, Draconian 
rigidity and base origin. He was, it is said, the son of a barber, 
who having become the paramour of the queen of the last 
legitimate sovereign, contrived the king’s death, and under the 
pretence of acting as a guardian of his minor sons got them under 
his clutches and exterminated every potential seed of the royal 
family. After this, he begot on the lecherous dowager- queen a 
son who was reigning at the time of Alexander's famous Indo- 
Asiatic campaign. There is no doubt that the last or these 


The Em iy History of India. Vincent A. Smith, p. 42. 
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unworthy Nandas was deposed and slain by Chandragupta 
Maurya, who again seems to have been an illegitimate scion of the 
family*. Two or three years before this incident, Alexander had 
swept like a hurricane through Afghanistan, the Punjab and Sind ; 
and it is said that Chandragupta, then but a youth, had met the 
mighty Macedonian as his temporary ally. He had been serving 
in the office of “Senapati" or commander-in-chief under the last 
Nanda king ; but is said to have made an attempt to rise against his 
master, was prematurely found out and had to fly for his life along 
with a band of his fellow-conspirators. At that time, the over- 
bearing arrogance of the monarch had insulted a great sage and 
scholar, who had enough of old Bi^w&mitra in him not to take 
even a royal affront tamely. 

Fate joined the hands of that dissatisfied soldier with this 
disgrunted sage, and thanks to the wonderful sagacity of the 
latter, in an incredibly short time the Nandas were overthrown 
and the very memory of this dynasty was ruthlessly effaced. As 
has already been noticed, Chandraguota had come in touch with 
Alexander the Great and the Greek army, but it is very doubtful 
if the Greeks had much to teach this adventurous commander of 
the Nandas; yet whatever knowledge he had acquired, he was not 
slow to employ against the Greeks themselves when time came 
for him to fight Seleucus, the Greek Governor and Commander of 
Alexander's eastern dominions. After the humiliating peace which 
Seleucus had to cohclude along with the gift of his daughter to 
Chandragupta and cession of a substantial portion of the eastern 
dominions including the North-western Punjab and Afghanistan, 
the period of the rhost strenuous time in the life of this soldier of 
fortune came to a close ; and the year 305 B. C. saw the Empire 
of the Maurya adventurer of P&taliputra safely established. 

In course of time Emperor Chandragupta Maurya reigned 
over a territory far larger in point of area and splendour than any 


* Op. cit., p. 43. 

Mur&, the mother of Chandragupta was a servant-maid in the household of 
(he last Nanda King and &om her name the dynasty founded by her son was galled 
"Maurya", 
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of his predecessors. His Prime Minister, Ch&nakya was that great 
Brahmin scholar whose astounding genius and vindictive ingen' 
uity practically lifted him on to the throne and who is variously 
known as Br&hmana Vishnugupta, Kautilya, the author etc. The 
recently recovered Ajrthaaastra ascribed to this towering talent, 
and written at a period (between 321 and 296 B. C.) which 
clearly falls just after the beginning of Mautya rule, throws a 
flood of light on the then laws, manners and customs of 
ihe people. 

Maurya Period saw a great renaissance in all the branches of 
art and literature both in Sanskrit and P&li and an appreciable 
change in the status of the gamkas who had been for centuries 
the devout worshippers of ail kinds of arts^. P&taiiputra as before 
remained th** flourishing centre of prostitution, and it was probably 
for the first time* that the attention of the state was drawn to this 
colony of public women for its eflective control and to bring it 
under the obligation of a stabilised taxation. "Taxes were levied 
qn prostitutes who seem to have remained under the direct juris' 
diabn of royal officials and wete regarded as royal property as 
in some countries of the Middle Ages. They were under 
the Superintendent of Prostitutes who fixed their rates 

and fees, settled their disputes and complaints or decided cases 
relating to their succession!." Probably their taxes were fixed in 
direct ratio to their income, as yve find a distinct law in the Artha' 
^stra which required that every prostitute must supply information 
to the Superintendent as to the amount of her daily fees (bhoga), 
her prospective income in the near future (flyati) and the name of 
the paramour or paramours under her influence. During a greater 
part of the Maurya reign, they had to pay the state the earnings 
of two days in every month. The same rule applied to an actor, 
a dancer, a singer, a player on musical instruments, buffoon 
(vagjivana), a mimic player (kuailava), a rope-dancer (plavaka), 
juggler {aaubhika), a wandering bard or panegyrist (cbarana), 
pimps and any unchaste woman. 


* Kamaauira K. RangaswAcni Iyengar, 105; S. 52. 

t KauUlyor-f^Tot N. C. Bandyopadhyaya» MA*, pp. 142, 153. 
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The Superintendent of the ganik^wd^s^ as a rule, furnished 
with a complete list of the broth^MfiW^ers and the harlots under 
them by the “Nagaraka" (city-officer) who assisted him in 
keeping peace in brothels and private houses of the prostitutes at 
night. The Superintendent seems to have also been closely 
connected with, and superior in position to, the Anlarvanmka 
who acted as the leader of the harem and harem-guards. The 
Antarbamsika who more closely resembles the “Mayor of the 
Royal Palace" of Medieval Europe, was directly responsible 
for preserving order in the palace and the personal safety of the 
king. He had a pretiy big staff at his disposal for the purpose. 

The Imperial capital since its foundation about the commence- 
ment of 500 B. C. had grown much in extent, wealth and 
magnificence. A high and thick wooden palisade went round 
the city serving it as an outer rampart, and the city opened up on 
the river by no less than 64 well-carved, spectacular, massive gates. 
'The royal palace though chiefly made of timber was considered 
to excel in splendour and magnificence the palaces of Susa or 
Exbatana, its gilded pillars being adorned with golden vines and 
silver birds." The royal residence stood in an well-kept, extensive 
park, studded with fish ponds ; there were shady groves and 
trees set in clumps and branches woven out and intertwined by 
marvellous methods of horticulture. 

The Imperial Court too was maintained in a redundant 
style and with luxurious ostentation. “Basins and goblets of 
gold some measuring six feet in width, richly carved table*' 
and chairs of state, vessels of Indian copper set with preciou^ 
stones and gorgeous embroidered robes 'vveic to be seen ir. 
profusion, and contributed to the brilliancy of public ceremonies. 
When the king condescended to show himself in public on 
stale occasions, he was carried in a gold palanquin, adorned with 
tassels of pearls and clothed in fine muslin embroidered with 
purple and gold" The king loved to be fanned by two courte- 
zans cf exquisite beauty and closely guarded by armed female 
amazons who were recruited from foreign countries. These 

Arthuaastra, Shamasastry’s edition, p. 49. 
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foreign amazons formed an indispensable factor to the court 
of the ancient Indian monarchs even before the Mauryas*. 

In addition to these, the Maurya Emperors from the time of 
Chandragupta employed a large number of prostitutes as their 
bath'foom servants, shampooers, chamber'maids, dyers and 
cleaners and garland'makers. This fashion was no doubt imi- 
tated by other feudatory chiefs and independent soveriegns. 
The prostitutes thus employed were required before they pre- 
sented the king with water, scents, fragrant powders, dresses, 
garlands etc., to touch these things by their eyes, arms and 
breastsf. Scantily and alluringly dressed, they used to hold the 
royal umbrella, carry the golden pitcher and drinking cups and 
‘supply prepared betel-nuts for the king and fan him two at a time. 
They used always to attend the king when he was seated on 
his throne - or- in his litter ‘ or chariot. These harem-girls were 
under the orders of the Superintendent or the Deputy Superintendent 
known as ’wdtfiw:. He was in charge of all arrangements rela- 
ting to the court-gram to and their respective duties and he 
used to dismiss the delinquents and enlist fresh recruits of 
standard beauty and qualifications to fill in the different ranks 
in the king’s household. 

The court-atmosphere was, as a matter of fact, full of suspicion, 
intrigues and distrust, and every precaution was taken for the 
safety of the king’s life. The dangers in those days, in India as 
well as in other countries and in all ages, besetting the life-ef ^ 
despotic king, were often apprehended from the following 
sources :— (&) secret assassins in alliance with the king’s concubines 
and mistresses, ready to administer poison to him, or to set fire 
to the whole harem at night ; (b) the rebellious hands of the king's 
near relatives, queens and sons, either legitimate or illegitimate, 

* Vincent A. Smith, Th» Early ffUtory of India, p. 128. 

Even in Vedic times, we find a monarch named Namuchi keeping a regular 
platoon of amazons who besides acting as body-guards and vehicles of pleasure ip 
times of peace, went o|^to fight on horse-back and win the laurel for their master. 
Most of them were, as a matter of course, married to the king. Once in a fight 
with indra, the King of gods captured two of the leading soldier-wives of Namuchi. 

(Vide Vaidie Bharaty Rai D. C. Sen Bahadur, D. Litt.i pTZB^ 
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acting on their own initiative or in league with the powerful leaders 
of a popular party. The queens and royal concubines were not 
always regarded as objects of trust. Spies in various guises were 
employed to watch their quarters ; eunuchs were charged to 
exercise supervision about their apartments. Men over eighty 
years or women over fifty years were employed to keep strict, 
vigilance on the diurnal doings of the queens and concubines. 
The dancing girls and others who came from outside had every 
time to be stripped naked as well as to undergo a bath, a thorough 
massage and change theV dress before they were admitted into 
the royal household. Moreover, all men and women of the palace 
were carefully watched by the attendants and informers of the 
Superintendent ; not even the relatives of the harem'women were 
admitted into the palace except in case of serious illness or child- 
birth and that after closest examination of their persons. The 
courtezans were also extensively employed as spies by the 
government to watch over and report on the movements of the 
suspects within the palace and without. 

“This was not all. The king was not to visit any of the 
women until and unless their purity was vouchsafed for by the 
elderly ladies or men who acted as the guardians of the harem* 
This might appear rather too humiliating to the women or too 
tnun of t^ king, but, trust or faith in one, specially in women, 
was no part of the political life of those days. Kings were not 
/ to be guided by love, affection or sentiment. They were to be 
guided by the example of the past, and Kautilya here cites a list 
of those kings who had been murdered in the harem, with a view 
to remind them of the consequences of good faith or carelessness 
in dealing with women. The list he gives occurs in the works 
of many subsequent writers* and became a sort of stock-list al- 

* Cf. iVi7i5ara (Travancore and Raja Raiendra Lab Mura's 

editions), Ch, Vil. Ss. 50-54. 

Of these examples, those of King Jarusha of Ajodhy^ and VidQratha, the Vrishni 
monarch, need a little elucidation here. 

The queen of Jarusha was sorely annoyed and practically bubbling over with 
rage at the king's lovC'intrigues with other women. One night when he was washir>g 
himself after havirtg had coition with her, the queen in pursuance of a preconeei- 
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ways to be remembered \^ith horror. It contains the names of 
princes who met death even in the asylum of love, either through 
the hand of the queen professing loyalty to her lord or of the 
son or brother in league with such rebellious women. We find 
thus the names of Bhadrasena murdered by his brother-in-law 
concealed in the queen’s room, of the Karusa king murdered by 
his son concealed under the 1 2 d of his mother, of the king of Kasi 
murdered by his queen who mixed poison in his food, of Vairanty 
the King of Sauvira, of King Jaludha or of King Viduratha, all 
murdered by their queens with weapons concealed under their 
garments, in the braid of their hair or with poison in their 
ornaments*”. 

Kautilya's Arthasdstra, the ancient anc most authoritative 
treatise on Hindu polity and civics, gives us an elaborate detail 
of the functions of that important official called '‘GaijikSidhakshya" 
both in the king’s palace and outside. Even at this age we are 
surprised at the marvellous and nearly perfect organisation of this 
very important side of the social structure of the time. The chapter 
devoted in the Arthasdstra to the regulation of public women is 
well worth a study and reproduced as hereunder : — 

“The Superintendent of the prostitutes shall employ (at the 
king’s court) on a salary of 1000 pnnas (per annum), a prostitute 
(ganikd) whether born or not born of a prostitute family and 
noted for her beauty, youth and accomplishments. 

‘"A rival prostitute on half the above salary 1 Kntvmbdrdhana) 
shall also be appointed. 

"Whenever a prostitute goes abroad or dies, her daughter or 
sister shall act for her and shall receive her salaries ; or her mother 
may substitute another prostitute. In absence of any of these, 
the king himself shall take the property. With a view to add to 

ved plan, suddenly let fall over him a big mirror which had been kept smeared alt 
over with poison. 

King VidQratha spent one of his wives' portion in feeding prostitutes which 
gave occasian for her extreme mortification. She had before retirement laid hidden 
in her long braids of hair a small weapon with which she murdered her sleep* 
ing husband and thus retaliated. 

* Kautilya-^Prof. N. N. Bandyopadhyaya, M. A., pp. 96*97. 
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the splendour oF the prostitutes holding the royal umbrella, golden 
pitcher and fan, and attending upon the king seated on a royal 
litter, a throne or a chariot, prostitutes shall be classified as of first, 
middle and highest rank according to their beauty and splendid 
jewellery ; likewise their salary is to be fixed in thousands. 

“She who has lost her beauty shall be appointed as a nurse. 

“A prostitute shall pay 24,000 panas as ransom to regain her 
liberty and a prostitute’s son 12,000. 

“From the age of 8 years, a prostitute shall hold musical per- 
formance before the king. 

Those prostitutes, female slaves and old women who are 
incapable of rendering any service in the form of enjoyment 
(bhagnab/iogah) shall work in the store-house or kitchen of the 
king. 

“A prostitute who, putting herself under the protection of a 
private person, ceases to attend the king's court, shall pay a pana- 
and-a-quarter per mensem to the Government. The Superintend- 
ent shall determine the earning, inheritance, income, expenditure 
and future earning of every prostitute. He shall check their 
extravagant expenditure. 

“When a prostitute puts her jewellery in the hands of any 
person but her mother, she shall be fined A} panas. 

“If she sells or mortgages her property, she shall be fined 50| 
panas. 

"A prostitute shall be fined 24 panas for defamation, twice as 
much for causing hurt, SOy panas as well as 1^ panas for cutting 
off the ear of any person. 

"When a man has connection with a prostitute against her 
will, or with the virgin girl of a prostitute (kumilri), he ■ shall 
be punished with the highest amercement. But when he has 
connection with a willing prostitute (under age), he shall be 
punished in the first amercement. 

“When a man keeps under confinement or abducts a pro- 
stitute against her will or'disfigures her by causing hurt, he shall 
be fined 100 panas or more rising up to twice the amount of her 
ransom according to the circumstances of the crime and the 
position and status of the prostitute. 
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'‘When a prostitute does not yield her 'person to any one 
under the orders of the king, she shall receive 1000 lashes or pay 
a fine of 5000 panas, 

‘'When, having received the . requisite amount of fees, a 
prostitute dislikes to yeild her person, she shall bc^fined twice 
the amount of fees. 

“When, in her own house, a prostitute deprives h^ paramour 
of her enjoyment, she shall be fined 8 times the amount pf fees, 
unless the paramour happens to be diseased or have personal 
* defects 

These Superintendents of the royal harem and the courtezans 
were called Stri~AdhyakshoMahamatras during the time of 
Asoka, and their posts were maintained most likely till the seventh 
century A D. Their powers were curtailed or enhanced with 
each individual reign of the kings, but probably they rose to the 
highest pinnacle of im’^ortance during the reign of Asoka. 
The Stri^Adhyaksha'-MahdmCiira s functions weie, we believe^ 
afterwards bifurcated and vested with two separate officers, the 
one charged with supervising the king’s gynecium and the other 
with controlling the ganikds of the city. 

These posts were not unknown in the medieval Europe, 
and even in earlier Roman History we havecome across the 
d8dile& who kept a regular register of and a close watch 
over all the prostitutes of the great capitolian city. But the 
office of something like a provost or Mayor of the Palace' 
was for the first trme created by Emperor Charlemagne about the 
eighth century A. D., as we find in his famous capitular the 
origin of ihe word mi7iisterialis palatinus* Even after a lapse 
of four centuries, we find these important officials in the court 
of France policing the interior of the royal palace under a different 
designation, viz., the Hot des ribands (king of the ribaulds). Their 
special duty was to expel from the royal residence all vagabonds 
and women of questionable virtue not in the regular service of 
the king. They had the right of life and death over individuals 
who caused disorder or mischief in the king's household, except- 
ing the relations of the royal blood. Aimoin (Bk. V., Ch. 10) 

Artha^astra of Kautilya (Shamasasiry's edition), CHapter XXVII. 

27 
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reports that a Roi dea ribauda named Louise-le^Debonnaire 
expelled from the palace a laige troop of women attached to the 
service of the king and queen's sisters. “But undoubtedly these 
Women were not slow iri reappearing, and the oourts of kin^ 
queero and princes became the objective of all stravdling amb(< 
tions, of all interested vices, of all low beings." 

TTte powers of the king of the ribaulds teaohed to a point of 
consummation during the teign of Phillip^Auguittus who turned a 
large number of theives, beggars, gamHers, agents of debauchery 
and common whores who often hanged about the royal palace 
in spite of threats and punishments, into a few regiments of 
camp'foibwers in times of war. The Minister of die Palace 
or the iZot dea rAanda used not only to guard the chambers 
of the king after the curfew, but also to commend any beautKiil 
woman (may be the wife or the daughter of any government 
oflker or a woman of the town) to his master, and if approved, 
to resort to any contrivance to bring her down on the lap of the 
latter. These sttange superintendents during the decadence of 
their morale used to demand five s6us in gold as the price of 
silence of every married woman (attached directly or indirectly 
to the court) who were found to carry illicit relations with a man 
other than the king. 

The officers were, however, gradually shorn of their ancient 
privileges when they were found to have been abusing their 
power, and the post was totally abolished in the sixteenth century. 
During the end of this century almost on the ruins of the roi dea 
ribauda, another post was brought into existence which was 
called Dame dea filiea de joie auivant (“Matron of the daughten 
of joy following the court") who remained charged with the 
policing of the women of royal courts, almost like the 
Mahattarikaa or Agarika of Indian harems during the age 
within our purview. 

During the reign of the Mauryas slave-traffic was ruthlessly 
supressed. As we have observed, from the Vedic times, slave girls 
had been adornbg the gyneckim of kings and rich people. They 
were completely at the mercy of their masters who could enjoy 
their beauty or ravage th^r chastity at their pleasure. The most 
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accomplished and youthful of these girls, even during the rule of 
the Sisun&ga dynasty, formed valuable presents for the aristocracy 
to be gi'^en away to their faithful subordinates. Santati the minister 
of king Pasenadi was awarded with a dancing maid because he 
had been able to suppress a revolt. Abhaya, the son of Bimbis&ra, 
similiarly received a nautch'girl from his royal father. Prince 
Kuia who was highly pleased with the service of his garland' 
maker Sumana, presented him with eight women from the royal 
harem and eight female slaves. Vessantara's gift to his Myrmidons 
included several hundred women. The usual price of a slave' 
girl in those days was 100 pieces of silver*. 

At the time of Kautilya, sale or giving away as presents of 
children as slaves and pregnant heloNmaids was . severely 
penalised, and by a royal charter all children bom of men and 
women who had bartered their personal freedom were proclaimed 
as freemen. The Kautilyan regulations conferred rights on the 
slaves to inherit property and made their natural relatives their 
legal representatives. The slaves-girls were, however, permitted 
to remain at his master’s seraglio provided she earned sufficient 
wages in lieu of her labour, in whatever shape it might have been 
administered. But she was free to leave her master’s protection, 
if the master engaged her in dirty works, tyrannised over her, kept 
her without a raimant or violated her chastity, against her wish t. 
In case a slave'girl was employed as a concubine by her master 
and became the mother of children, she together with her children 
was atonce deemed as free of any obligation to him ( vdinentt 
^rerf ^ mtmmerd R’cnt }. In that case, the master was presum* 
ably obliged to stand responsible for their maintenance so long 
she was not elsewhere engaged. There were, on the other hand, 
royal slaves or enslaved criminals employed in large numbers by 
the state in its private farms and factories. **0^ prostitutes too 
were employed here, but for what purpose it is not clear. No 


* R'o'wn I'm Aitdant India fwitk Special Reference to Pali Litera^ 
hiref — R. P. Chowdhury PJtS^ p. 36. 

t ArUia$a8tra, Shtmuuir/t edkion, pp. 182<*183. 

X Kautilya, N. N. Bandyopidhyaya M.A.. o. 216. 
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doubt, "the lot of these was harder” in as much as they, in 
addition to their acting as assistants to the male-labourers, had 
probably to. minister unto their rude salacity. 

As regards the daily life of the citizens during the reign of 
Chandragupta and his successors, the public side of it was suffi- 
ciently gay. The people were frugal in diet andj remarkably 
sober except in times of festivals. The chief displaj^ of luxury 
was in dress and ornaments. The inns, hostelries’i gambling 
houses were numerous. Entertainments were provided by' 
different grades of dancers, singers, stage-actors etc. Public 
women plied their trade under strict regulations and supervision 
as detailed before, though they could freely take part in all public 
functions. They lived at the southern portion of the city, and it 
is significant that this part also ^ad a large number of liquor and 
meat shops. Musicians and low class artists also lived at this 
quarter*, it is also to be noted that the prostitutes were being 
always quartered at the southern side of the city from a very 
ancient time. In Agni Purana, too, we find that the ideal plan 
of the town is “with harlots in the south." Mat.iya, too, has not 
omitted to mention not only the site of a harlot's house, but how 
many cubic foot each of her rooms should bet. 

The empire of Chandragupta passed in peaceful succession 
to his son, Bindusara and his grandson, Asoka No definite 
account of the reign of Bindusara is up till now available. Asoka 
as an emperor was clearly a man of peace and piety, but un- 
fortunately not much is known about his private life. It is, how- 
ever, safe to assume that the social history of Pataliputra and the 
neighbouring cities and kingdoms did not undergo any palpable 
change during the reign of these two mighty monarchs, as the 
reputation of law and order in their vast empire was so firmly 
established that in their long reigns no internal feud or foreign 
invasion of any dimension worth noting ventured to raise its head. 


* Town Planning in Ancient India by Benode Behari Dutt, M. A., B, L., 
p. 150. ' 

t Vide Matsya Purana, Ch. CCLXIV, 
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It was mainly the sincere and vastly organised propaganda ot 
Asoka that established Buddhism as the domiriant religion of 
India and Ceylon, and this great work alone "entitles him to rank 
for all time with that small body of men who may be said to have 
changed the faith of the world". No wonder that the recently 
unearthed pillars and edicts of Asoka should mostly be concerned 
with his Ufhamma and the means he adopted for its dissemination. 
"They naturally therefore throw a flood of light on his life and 
career after he became a Buddhist" . 

Of course, Asoka had his personal Avarodhana or gynecium. 
He had, four or five legal wives who did not always reside at 
P&taliputia with the Emperor and had separate private residences 
away from the Imperial capital, in Pillar Edict VII, Asoka speaks 
of his having commissioned some of the state-officers to induce 
the members of his own household to make charities and to see to 
their proper organisation. “It is interesting to note what members 
of the family he mentions in this connection. Of course, he 
speaks first of himself and his queens. But immediately after his 
queens, he n.akes reference to his Avarodhana and tells us that 
its inmates vv^re li' iii,*;: .lot only at his cat^lJsl but f.U(< in the 
provinces. Anyoody who reads me passages carefully cannot 
but think that his queens were not the only members of his 
Avarodhana, Who could then be the other members ? They 
cannot be wives of the male relatives, for they cannot with 
propriety be called his Avarodhana. Were they his left-handed 
wives ? His Avarodhana would thus comprise not only the 
queens but also Purdah ladies of lower status. This no doubt 
reminds us of the Sinhalese tradition that when Asoka during his 
father's life-time was the viceroy of Ujjain, he formed connection 
with a lady of the Setthi caste who resided at Vedisagiri, Besnagar 
near Bhilsa *.’* 

Tradition avers that his faithful Chief Qyeen for many years 
was Asandhimitra. After the death of this wife and when already 


• Aaoka — D. R. Bhandarkar M.A. (Bomb), pp. 13-14. 

Vide also Aaoka (Gaekwad Lecture)— Prof. R. K. Mukheri'cc M. A., Ph. D. etc. 
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grown old, Asoka married a dissolute young woman named 
Tishyarakshitl or TisyaraksS, “concerning whom and her step 
son, prince Kunila, the old folk-lore tale is related with much 
imaginative embeiishments*.” Kunala Avadana gives this story 
in detail. The sum and substance of it is as follows t 

Tisyaraksa, wife of the Emperor Asoka, was greatly moved by 
the naive beauty of, and took a fancy to, her step-son Prince 
Kun&la. Making away with all sense of modesty and throwing 
away to the winds all considerations about the solemn relation' 
ship she bore this young man, she made her amorous over' 
tures more than once to him. But Kun&la who could hardly 
conceive a dissipation of this nature, and above all, bore a strong 
moral character, gave her a strong reprimand and flatly refused 
to agree to her nefarious proposal. “Hell knoweth no fury like 
a woman scorned" ; Tisyaraksa’s unrequited love turned atonce 
to hatred and she looked about for an opportunity to avenge 
herself. Some time after this, the Prince was sent to Takshatfil& 
at the head of a large army to consolidate the Maurya conquest 
there. In the meantime the old Emperor fell ill, and the royal 
physician's failure to effect a cure induced his pet wife, Tisy- 
arakshd, to take the case in her own hand. Her wonderful way of 
nursing and treatment soon put Asoka on the fair road to re- 
covery. The Emperor in grateful recognition of the services of 
his queen, deigned to bestow on her any favours that she might 
dictate. Tisyar^ksi's prayer for ruling the mighty Empire for 
seven days was forthwith granted. 

Thereafter this heartless Empress sent a behest under the 
royal seal to Kufijarakatt^a of Takshatfil& to uproot the eyes of 
Kun&la and drive him atonce from the kingdom empty-handed 
and in rags. Kun&la saw the letter bearing the terrible sentence 
of his step-mother, and uprooted the eyeballs whh his own hand 
without the least sign of tremor or dismay. Then with his 


• The Ewly History of India— Vincent A. Smith, p. 201. 

Vide dso Oamtridgt llMorf Of /ndi'a— Rapson, p. 50a 
t Women in Buddkiet Literature— B. C. Law. M. A. B. L, pp. 47 &■ 48, 
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wife K&nchanm&ll^ he left Taksha<il& in the garb of a beggar. 
After a few years of wandering life, the unfortunate couple 
came to P&taliputra. One day before the elephant'gate of the 
palace they began to sing in tune with the lute a very pathetic 
song which fortunately floated into ears of the Emperor. He 
atonce recognised his son and daughter'in'law and learned the 
whole fact leading to his blindness and misery. The infuriated 
Emperor was about t‘> burn Tisyaraks& to death, when Kun&la's 
importunate appeal won for her a pardon. 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE AGE OF VATSYAYANA. 

• 

The Maurya Empire did not last lon^ in India. After the 
death of Asoka in about 232 B. G, his blind son, Kuntila seems to 
have reigned only for a handful of years to be succeeded by two 
grandsons of the "Piyadasi" Emperor. Probably at this time the 
Empire split up into two independent divisions like the later 
Roman Empire, in charge of two seniormosl members of the 
family. The last of the Mauryas, Brihadratha, who ruled -over 
the eastern division and was too weak to check the gradual 
dvvindlement of the Empire boundaries, was slain by his com^ 
mander-in-chief, Pushyamitra Sunga (about 184 B. C.) who, how- 
ever, founded the Sunga Dynasty which was in existence upto 
72 B. C. 

The western outlying provinces and frontie’' districts had long 
asserted their independence, mostly under adventurous Greek 
usurpers, who often cast their greedy glances from their own 
principalities towards the very heart of India. Demetrius, Apollo- 
dotus and Menander, the Greek kings of Bactria and Kabul 
valle/ led expeditions into the midland of North India at the fag- 
end of Maurya and the beginning of the Sunga reigns. The 
expedition of. Menander was most sucessful, though it was 
not followed by any permanent occupation. Menander, of 
course, occupied northern and eastern Punjab and established 
his capital at Sakala (Sialkot). He is said to have reduced 
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Surashtra, Madhyamika (the region about Chitor in R&iputan&), 
the P&nch&la country (the Ganga-Jamuni doab), Mathura, Saketa 
(in southern Oudh), and reached almost at the gates of Pataliputra, 
where he was met by the valiant army of Pushyamitra Sunga*. 

Though Greek political power was never perceptibly implanted 
in any other parts of India than the North-western Frontier 
Province and certain portions of the Punjab, Sind and Kathiawar, 
the light of the Hellenic civilisation percolated through all 
. barriers of restrictions to influence to a certain extent our central 
customs, manners, literature, art, architecture and religion. The 
pulse^waves of Parthian and the somewhat crude Scythian 
(Saka & Kushan) civilisation also were not feebly felt for a time 
during the age within our purview. 

The Maurya period is marked by great religious and literary 
progress. Of the vast wealth of literature that can be ascribed to 
this period, four works are of outstanding merit and all in their 
spheres substantially important. They are the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya, the Kafhavatihu of Upagupta, the Mahabhdshya of 
Palanjali and the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana, the lat-named one 
concerning us for our present purpose. As has already been 
said, it is in Vatsyayana's Kdmasutra that we strike a gold mine 
of informations appertaining to our subject. Though Vatsyayana, 
in a spirit of extreme courtesy, has in more than one place of his 
book subscribed himself as a humble compiler, yet from the 
internal evidence one is amply convinced that he was not only an 
able compiler, but a very intelligent editor and highly discriminat- 
ing commentator and a most erudite scholar on the subject he 
handled. He is known to have gleaned with the utmost care and 
caution the erotic knowledge extant in his time and that left by 
his predecessors in worm-eaten manuscripts, and embodied them 
in an well-arranged and pithy sutra form in order to make them 
easily acceptable to the average memory. 

But that the work thus compiled was greatly enriched by 
his personal knowledge and experience, and many new matters 


* Vide Brihat Samhita, Kern; Ind. AntLVW, Ki.^lhorn, p. 266; and 
also Gargi Samhita (Yuga PurSna chapter). 

28 
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bearing on die subject were most authoritatively added to it both 
by him as welt as by some of his successors from time to 
time, it wilt not be hard for one to infer. So for justice's saite., 
it is desirable that we should attribute the authorship of the 
bulk of the work entitled Kdmaautra to V&tsy&yana, though at the 
same time beairing in mind that the rudiments of knowledge he 
has endeavoured to elaborate had been known from a^es prior 
to him. The author, however, seems to have been conversant 
with the habits and customs prevailing in almost all parts of 
India in his time, and the elucidating informations given in his 
book of the sexual lives of men and women of the different 
races arxl tribes in general, and of the women of easy virtue in 
particular, have contributed much to the study of Ethnology and 
Esoteric Sociology of ancient India. 

Until very recent times, a conspiracy of solemn silence was 
maintained everywhere on the most vital phenomenon of life, and 
l0y frank disousrion referring to the problems of sex was placed 
oii63de the pate of polite soci^. The modem public interest in 
sexual questtons have of late succeeded in delwng into the hidden 
treasures of a long<overlooked genius who stilt stands as the highest 
authori^ on the. behaviouristic side and applied principles of the 
Science of Erotics in the whole world. In ancient times this 
treatise was an indispensable vade-mecum to all poets and 
dramatists in their probationary stage, as a perfect knowledge of 
die Science of Erotics and the “Art of Dalliance" was a necessary 
concomitant in iHe production of good poetry and popular 
comedies. There was but one Ovid in the Latin land of yore to 
apeak with any authority on Are Amoria, but in Sanskrit litera' 
ture almost every classic poet and dramatist can be considered 
a veritable replica of Ovidus Naso I 

At present a heated controversy centres round die age of 
Vlt^yana and the actual date of composition of his masterpiece. 
While one school would go to place him in 3IQ0B.C., yet 
another equally eminent band of scholars would 'hke to bring 
him down io'SQO A. D.. Recently Prof.H. C* Chakladar has 
dfnk wW-ihe sul^ in a very able and exhaustive manner in 
his Sodd' Life in Andetd India : Stndiea in Vdegeyana'e 
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Ktimaauira. Unfortunately a perusal of this work leaves the 
•moression that the monographist to prove his proposition has 
HishMt.Vp all the arguments with a pronouncedly preconceived 
tMtioil which holds that V&tsy&yana could not have lived before 
the third century A. D.. But he in his enthusiasm has overlooked 
the fact that the very arguments he has thus utilised for himself can 
with equal force be set oH against him to show that this composi' 
tion is almost as old as the Arthasasfra itself. It may be recalled 
here that before the original manuscript of the Arthasdstra was 
found out and restored by Pandit Shamasastry of Mysore, even emi- 
nent sshol^s of the type of Prof. Jolly and Prof. Winternitz had 
tried. <yqfove by the most convincing arguments at their disposal 
that It was a composition of the 3rd century A. D.*: and that 
V&tsyayana thrived most probably a century later than Kautilya. 
f it has now been proved beyond doubt that Arthasdstra was a 
composition of the last decades of the fourth century B. C., then 
perhaps few will hesitate to assign Kdmaautra to the last decade 
of the third century B. C. (or the first decades of the 2nd century 
B. C. at the most). 

Prof. Winternitz is further of opinion that the "great similarity 
between the two books makes h clear that Kamaautra is separa- 
ted from Kautilya only by a short interval." Mah&mahop&dhy&ya 
^gstri in his "Magadhan Literaiure'' has reckoned the 
date of Kdmaavira somewhere in the Ist Century A. D. 
According to him *‘Vfttsy&yana flourished at a time when ' the 
memory of the scandal of Kuntala Satakarni was fresht," but this 
argument, as Mr. Chakladar rightly observes, falls to the ground 
in that in the Ist century A. D. *‘we have no evidence of Abhira 
monarchs ruling side by side with the Andhras". it is undeni- 
able as Prof. Chakladar has sought to establish that there are few 
internal historical evidences, such as certain occurrences during 
the reign of the Andhra Satakamis and an Abhira king, which 
tend to assign the text of the extant Kdmnsulra to so late a date as 
300 A. C. But these allusions may be mere illustrative incidental 


• Arlkaaastra of ITaiirilya— a r*tw Edition VoL I (Lihoi*. 1923) pp. 21*29. 
t Jl/aye4kaii Literature by MM. Hvoproud Sastri (Catcuiii, l?33) p. 84. 
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references introduced by a later remodeller of the text. Anyway 
we are not prepared to agree with Prof. Chakladar in regarding 
the text in its entirety as a literary composition of the 3rd century 

A. D.. For, this would take the text far beyond that period of 
literary development which saw the production of a number of 
works in both Sanskrit and Pali having the same general traits or 
characteristics, such texts as the Arthasastra of Kautilya^ the 
Suaruta Samhita, the Netlipakarana and the Petakopadeaa. 

In all these treatises, the authors have tried to rigourously follow 
a textual and exegitical methodology— the Science of Tantrayuklis, 
the number of which gradually increased from thirty-two to thirty- 
four and even to a larger total with the progress of time. In all 
these treatises we find that in each chapter and section firstly the 
theme is set out in brief ( Vddesa), and then at the next siep it is 
substantially developed in the specification of meaning (.Nirdesba), 
and the full elaboration is reached at the third stage of illustration 
(Pratinirdeaa), there being no room left open for interpolation 
except by way of “pratinirdeaa”. This stage of literary and 
scientific development began somewhere in the fourth century 

B. C. and was consummated by the beginning of the Christian era. 
In the light of this observation, the bulk of the text of V&tsyayana 
may safely be relegated to the concluding portion of third of the 
first quarter of the 2nd century B. C., if not to a still earlier date. 

Moreover, Vitsyayana has not quoted a single line from the 
literature of the first three centuries after Christ, but all hi$. quota- 
tions were evidently derived from the works that 4f)ipeared 
before 400 B. C.. As Prof. Batuknath Bhattacharjee (^gently 
remarks : “It seems a little remarkable that Vatsy&yana shoitid 
not have mentioned any of his predecessors more contiguous to 
his own date, but should have looked so far back as to the 4th 
century B. C.”. Unfortunately Mr. Chakladar has tried to 
evade the issues raised by Prof. Bhattacherjee. His argument 
based upon the admission of V&tsy&yana himself that the culftHe 
of errotic knowledge in the country was very near extmttten 
( ) when he took up his pen, and that he had Q> lift 
back on the ancient text of B&bhravya to compile his work, 
d»t there was a slight break in the continuity of study of 
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important science, though in the meantime Gon&rdiya, GoniltA' 
putra, Dattaka and others had forged a few feeble links in the 
chain in their own ways. 

If B&bhravya had flourished before 600 B. C. and granted that 
V&tsyayana lived between 3rd and 2nd century B. C., is not a span 
of 400 years, specially at an age when the people were passing 
through great religious and political upheavals, internecine feuds, 
Foreign invasions and above all, diverse newer avenues of know' 
ledge, deemed sufficient to the cause the study of the Kamasutra 
gradually to fall into decay ? is it at all necessary to drag V&tsy&' 
yana another five or six rungs of centuries down the ladder simply 
for the fault of his remarking somewhere in the book that the 
science was fast deteriorating when he set the hand to it ? Anyway 
we are very little concerned with the precise date of Vatsyayana and 
his monumental monograph, and would better keep ourselves aloof 
from the surging debates of the two opposing schools. Without 
any attempt at forcing our own conviction on the learned readers, 
the best part we can play is to patch up a compromise between 
the two schools of thought for our present purpose, i. e. bv taking 
third or second century B. C. as the date of the original work of 
Kamanutra and third ceptury A. D. as the closing date of its 
slight additions and emendations. 

As we have already remarked at the opening of this chapter, 
that V&tsySyana with his wonderfully captious eye had found 
ample opportunities to study the manners and customs of 
the different types of people of this vast sub'Continent, is evinced 
from his very work. Most of his observations will here stand us 
in good stead. Thus he says that in Madhyadesa (the Gang&' 
Jamun§ doab from the south of Kurukshetra down up to 
All&habad) the people are of sober character, and the women of 
this vast tract of land dislike biting, scratching with nails and mouth' 
kissing during the sexual union. This aversion to the kissing and 
biting was due not to the sincere abomination of these frolics 
jwhich in fact every woman by nature likes to go in for. not to speak 
of the man, but to the fear of contracting " uchchhiala" (i. e. 
contamination by spittle from another's mouth which may cany 
germs of Various diseases). Wheress in Madhyadesha the 
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fear of mere contamination by sucking and biting kept away the 
women from the noble enjoyment of kissing, in another part of 
India the people practised Auparishtaka {Fellatio or oral coitus) 
with the energy of Zoilus, Maleager and Tiberius. These 
practices, which according to Thoinot 6- Weysee, are merely “the 
analogues of those somewhat perverse refinements found in 
normal relations,'’ were in Valsyayana's time resorted to by 
prostitutes, libertines and servant women, specially by those 
engaged in shampooing. 

This corrupt practice was little known in India* before it came 
in contact with foreign influence i. e. before the fifth century 
B; C., when the Persians extended their suzerainty upto the bank 
of the Indus under Emperor Darius. We are not positive whether 
•^ellaiio was widely practised by the Persians or the Greeks. 
But it has been definitely ascertained that the Romans went 
crazy over it long before the Emperors. The public baths at 
Rome served as the hot' bed of the worst forms of debauchery 
among \n\\\c\\ fell olio maybe counted as one. T\\t fellatrices 
had no abhorrence for indiscriminately lending their mouths to 
the ignoble satisfaction of their lovers. These women taught 
their accursed art even to the children and slave^girls known as 
fellatores. This practice became at one time so widespread in 
the greater portion of Italy that a satirist exclaimed with justified 
petulance : "Oh noble descendents of the goddess Venus ! 
You will soon be able to find no lips that are virtuous enough 
to address your prayers to her !" Martial in his epigrams curses 
and detests these fellatores in his naively scathing language, 
specially those that earned their living solely by this abominable 
practice. He has, for instance, at one place thrown his invectives 
on a fellatrice named Thais : ‘There is no one among the people 

* YiijT^avalkya and a few other law^givcrs have mentioned &rid 

the former probably signifying "pederasty" and the latter "extra- 
vaginal intercourse", and have codified punishments for these vicious practices ; but 
they have nowhere specifically mentioned fellatio, though it can justly be included 
in the last^iamed offence. It should be remembered in this connection that the 
Saiphitas in question were written sometime after India came in touch with the 
Persian and the Creeks. 
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of this city who can boast of having had the favours of Thais, 
though many have desired her and many have even purchased 
them. Why then is Thais so chaste ? It is because her mouth 
is not chaste (Tam casta est, rogo^ Thais ? immos fellat)” ...This 
frightful manifestation of lust became so notoriously diffused under 
the Emperors that ‘TIautus and Terence who allude to the vice 
of the fellatores, seem by comparison to have nothing to say 
about it/' 

Now, if the Greeks had not already been in the know of it, 
they must have contracted the habit from their Roman neighbours 
before the time of Macedonian supremacy ; or the invading army 
of Alexander must have learnt it from the people of Asia Minor 
or Persia and disseminated it all the way across the Hindukush and 
along the banks of the Indus and the Hydaspes This is proved by 
the fact that the practice prevailed only in those parts of India 
where the foreign influence v/is brought to bear upon the greatest. 
Vatsyayana explicitly mentions that the people of Eastern India 
do not resort to such women as lend their mouths to the practice 
of A uparisktaka*. The people of Ahichhatraf although go to this 
class of women, they seldom press for felhiiio. The peopl? of 
Saketa are rather fond of fellatio ; whereas those of Nagara 
(in the present Jaipur state) do not practise this on their own 
initiative. The people of Surasena country on the southern 


* The chapter entitled “Auparishtaka'' appears as extraneous in Viisy&yana's 
book. In hii time the practice did not possibly take deep root in Indian soil nor 
did it send forth helicoid ramificat ^ns all around so much so that a separate chapter 
would have been necessary to deal effectively with it. The seed that had likely been 
sown by Alexander's forces must have shewed signs of germination after the inroads 
of Demetrius and Menander. The practice decisively reached its culmiruiting point in 
the second or third century A. D.,.when India had already acquainted itself with 
the Roman manner through commercial relations, and when Philostratus in his famous 
romance brought Apollonius of Tyana over to this country. During Vitsy&yana's 
lifc'time, Auparishtaka was only gaining ground, and even if he had at all given 
a form to ^his chapter, it is almost certain that it has been freely amplified and 
remodelled by the succeeding editors. 

t Ahtchhatra was the capital of North PSLnchSila, now a ruined site, bearing 
the same name near the village of R&mnagar in the Bareilly District, U.P. 
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bank of Jamuna» practise alt the perversions without the least 
hesitation. 

The Surasenas, we may remember, occupied the land round 
about the city ot Mathura which was the capital of their kingdom. 
As far as can be elicited from V&tsyityana’s description of thetr 
lives with a special reference to their prostitutes, it seems that the 
latter were very much* degraded from the ideal conduct that 
erstwhile characterised, them. This fall was undoubtedly the 
outcome of foreign domination. Mathura had been temporarily 
occupied by the Greeks in the early years of the 2nd century 
and subsequently ruled over by the Saka Satraps. As is always 
the case, the foreign soldiers are the most liberal patronisers of the 
local prostitutes ; and r\o wonder that these women ever eager to 
serve the pleasures of their customers according to their taste and 
temperament, should imbibe this perverse form of sexual gratio 
fication frorn the Greek and other foreign settlers. 

The Surasenas put forth funny argument in fiavour of thb 
practice. They said, as V&tsyEyana records, that no one could be 
certain about the character, conduct, practices, creditablity 
and utterances of women. By nature they were unclean, 
although they were not to be repudiated on that account. 
The ancient law'givers had ordained that the udder of a cow 
even if it has been sucked by its calf is to be thought pure at the 
time of milking. Again a dog is to be deemed clean. when he 
seizes a deer in hunting. A bird must be taken as unsoiled when 
it pecks at a fruit and causes it to fail on the ground. And the 
mouth of a woman is to be held undefiled and good for 

any form of endearments at the time of sexual congress.* 

The fashionable people of Saketa were worse than 'the 
Sura%nas, inasmuch as they even quoted scriptures in support 
of their Auparlshtakal practice. This place also was somewhat 
influenced by foriegn invasion. 

It is significant to note that at first the public women 
would not willingly bring themselves to the catering of this loatlv 
some form of pleasure ; and the term Aupariahtaka originally 


* Kamatutra, Sim, Ch. IX. Ss. 25^. 
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meant **sexual gratification effected by man only in the mouth 
of a male or a female eunuch (trfhn wjtfir:)'’ The female eunuchs 
used to exhibit all the habits and manners of a public woman and 
earn their livelihood necessarily by prostituting all other -parts of 
their body than the* legitimate one that was lacking in them. It was 
they who first absorbed this • vile custom, as by these means not 
only could they satisfy their exotic customers, but derived vicari^ 
ously some sort of sexual gratification themselves. When other 
prostitutes and lecherous servant-women found out that they 
were losing customers owing to this foreign perversity being 
pandered to by the eunuchs, they gradually got themselves 
inured to it. 

Of the North and North-western portion of India Vatsy&yana 
ventures the assertion that adventurous citizens amongst the 
people of the Himalayas used to bribe the sentinels and enter the 
seraglio of respectable persons to enjoy the harem-ladies clandes- 
finely. Bahlika is also included in the ^lorthern division. The 
ladies of this country like the women of Madhyadesa and Avanti 
were apparently of decent habits and were free from sexual per- 
versions. But this seems to be a palpable prevarication from the^ 
truth, as the picture painted of the Bahlikas and the Madrakas 
in the Mahabharata could hardly have lost colour within 
the course of a few centuries, specially when they had 
continuously been subjected to the Persian and Greek domination 
since the time of Darius and Alexander’s eastern expeditions*.' 


** Here Vitsy&yana has mentioned Blhtlka side by s'de an j in the same breath 
with Avanti, as if both the kingdoms were contiguous ; but as ev^ybody knows, 
t.ier«% was hundreds miiei' distance between thsse two kingdoms. Probably there 
has been some discrepancy in copying the word 'Blhllka' from the original manuscript 
or an inaccuracy in reading it, which might have, at any rate, meant the Foltof, the 
Vairataa, or more likely the Bahukaa (people inhabiting both sides of the river 
under this name), completely unrelated to the Bshlikas. 'The Bihlikas or Bihikas 
nhabiced that tongue^apsd portion of the North-western Province which lay 
north of Kabul River probably from the present Abottib&d to Chirikar. At the 
time of the Epics, it was only a small territory west of modem Kashmir (then Kekaym 
or Uttara-Madra) which twas annexed by King ^ya. During the Buddhist periods 
the MLdra kingdom receemd in importanoe and its boundary was reduced to the 
narrow doab between the rivers Ravi and Chenufaw Thcreattsr thp Bihltka and 

29 
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These people, we have reasons to believe, have never been 
innocuous in regard to all forms of sexual aberrations. There 
was, however, one peculiar custom obtaining amongst them at 
the time, which Vatsyayana himself touches on in another 
passage. A single woman in this land used to marry several 
young men one after the other and they enjoyed the same 
position here as the harem-ladies in other lands. These drones 
of husbands were allowed caresses of their common polyandrous 
wife either singly or in batches at a time. 

Whereas in the Balhika region the woman used to marry 
several men, in the country of Gramanari and Strirajya rich 
women maintained in their respective harems a number of youths 
as their kept paramours. The Kamasutra writes in this connection ; 
“The woman engages these youths, either severally or con- 
jointly in the act of sexual intercourse, who please her with their 
various amorous acts according to her inclinations. When a 
number pf them are engaged to satisfy their mistress, one of them 
takes her on his lap (she lyling across), while another sucks her 
lips: !k ihiid I . tlii coj'Iigo.io' sc.\ual bli:s (m 


G&ndh&ra boundary^ lines also fluctuated every now and then, and at last merged 
into the Greek eastern empire. The people inhabiting these parts of India 
including Kapisi in the north-west (modern lO^firistan), Strir&jya in the far north 
and Madra in the east were roughly known as Pahlabeyas, B&hliyas, Bihlikas or 
B&hikas by the people of other Indian states before and after Vitsy&yana lived. 

A great part of this country seems to have laboured under Iranian predominance for 
many years since the early Epic, and in the age under review the people here may be 
recognised as preponderantly Indo-Iranian — somewhat alienated from the pure Indo- 
Aryan type. Prof. Chakladar has tried to show that the Bllhikas and Bsihlikas were 
not one and the same, and their lands were distinctly separate. But the Mah&bharata 
has used both the words to denote one and the same people. If this was a mistake 
as Prof. Chakladar would have it, it is strange that Nilkantha too in his glossography 
on the MahSibharata should have committed the same mistake. B&hika, we 
believe, was nothing but the Pali form of Bllhlika, and every student of comparative 
philology knows that Pali always aims at avoiding hard consonantal combinations 
of Sanskrit. This learned professor’s another attempt to identify Baihlika country 
with Bactria of the Greeks and present Balkh of N. Afghanistan has, we are afraid, 
been as erratic as erroneous in that no archeologist of known repute could prove to 
satisfaction that the boundaries of the B&hlika kingdom ever crossed the Hindukush 
mountains in the north or went beyorid the Greek Parooani<A^»» 
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fourth presses her hips sometimes inflicting cuts with nails or teeth. 
They repeat these acts hy turns until their mistress is thoroughly 
satisfied." in these lands courtesans also entertained in a 
similar manner a large number of lovers, all of whom simulta' 
•neously enjoyed her body in different poses and from different 
vantage-points. 

The women of Striiajya went another step forward, and cm- 
pl^d artificial means and methods for the satisfaction of their 
libido aexualis. tThe women of Ko^ala also were addicted to this 
vice*. There is much dispute over the actual geographical 
situation of the land of the amazons. But from the Brihat 
Samhita of Varahamihira and Rajatarangini of Kalharta, 
it appears that this StrirSjya was situated somewhere about 
the North-western frontier of India beyond the Himalayas and 
that it was contiguous to the kingdoms of the Tusharas, the 
Madras and the Bahlikas and near about the Muzavanta Moun- 
tains (an off-shoot of modern Muztagh or Karakorum range ?). 
Prof. Chakladar also lends support to thi.<! view, t 

The counf;. red by .hr six rivcis, /'z. VIpi.C Zuia--.''., 
Ir&vati, Chandi'abhaga, Vitastfi and Sindhu, i. e. almost the 
whole of modern Punjab, the women were much in favour 
of fellatio, though they were none the less fond of normal kissing, 
hugging etc- The women beloning to Apar&nuka and L&tyai * 
according to Vatsayayana, are highly passionate, but can little 
put up with the sadistic components of love.. Aparantika was 
no doubt the modern North Koncan or the central portion of 
the Bombay Presidency (vide Kalidasa's Saghuvamsa, 4 : 58). 
The land of the Latas has been placed in the Northern Cujrat 
including a small fraction of Sind and the Baroda State. 

• mm elfeai; wlhtiSi ^hsikiI ^ i 

— Kanuutra, (Benares edition), p. 126 &■ (lyengtr'e Edition) pp. 70, 27. 

t Social Life s’» Ancient India, pp. 58.62. 

t There were eight generally accepted places wdiere Usies could be administered, 
viz. forehead, fringe of frontal hair, cheda^ eyes, chest, breasts, lips and 
oral orifice ; but Vlisyiyana says, the Um added three more to the list ; die 
inguinal repon, .the axillary region end die place about the navel. (Vide 
Bantfrayogikadkikaranam, Ch. III. 44.] 
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Then Vatsyayana comes to study the character of the 
women of Prachya or eastern division i. e. the vast tract of land 
lying east, north-east and south-east of Allahabad including the 
kingdoms of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and some other smaller princi- 
palities. Here in some places, the harems of the aristocracy 
were nice breeding places of romantic love-intrigues ; a number 
of harem women— nine or ten in number would join hands 
and hide a common lover in a secret nook of the palace. A sort of 
temporary marriage (being valid for a year) between citizens and 
courtezans' daughters was a recognised mode in these places*. 
The amatory usages and episodes of Anga, Vanga and Kalinga 
royal harems have been alluded to by the learned author of 
the KamasiUra, which says that the Brahmins of the city under 
the colour of bestowing flowers to the queens and king's con- 
cubines used to enter the heart of the harems and talked* 
to them from behind the curtains which often led to the closest 
relationshipt. 

Cauda is several times mentioned by Vatsyayana. Probably 
in his time Cauda was a seperate kingdom as distinguished from 
Vanga, though it was preponderantly inhabited by the Bengali 
race. It comprised almost the whole of Northern Bengal 
including greater portions of the modern districts of Purneah 
and Darbhanga probably with a small part of West-Assam. 
Even during the reigns of the Pal and Sen dynasty, '*Cauda- 
Var.ga" has often been conjoinilv u^ed to signify a kingdom, 
the boundary of which almost tallies with that of the modern 
province of Bengal. The practice in both the Vanga and the Cauda 
kingdoms was virtual!)’ the same, though V'atsyavana mentions 
in a separate passage that the harem-inmates of the latter place 
carried on intrigues with the Brahmins, friends and relatives of 
the kings, servants, couriers, pages etcj. The author in two 

^ Kamasutra (Benares ed.) p. 365. 
t Kamasutra, R. fyenger's edition, 178: ; also Burton's translation (1883) 

p. 235. 

— Ibid, Parad&rikadhikaranam, Ch. VI, S. 12. 
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other passages oF his books alludes to the aesthetic taste of the 
men and good breeding of the women of the Gauda country. 
The latter were sweet in their speech, tender in their love and 
delicate in their bodies*. 

The kings in the eastern division in those days were, no doubt, 
very obliging to their passionate wives who were often a great 
many in number, in as much as he went in unto all of them every 
night with an artificial penis tucked up in the proper place simply 
to satisfy their lust and in spite of his own lack of "tumescence". 
But, as a matter of course, he acted the real lover without any 
attempt at simulation on his part with those on whom his mind 
was invariably set on that panicular night or who keenly 
desired intercourse with him with all her best dress and 
ornaments on or who were just off from their monthly 
flowt. 

The Deccan or South India is designated by V&tsy&yana 
sometimes as Ikikshinapathn and at other as Dakshinatya. 
Here at the time of V&tsy&yana, the Andhras who 
originally inhabited the region between the rivers Cod&vary and 
Krishna had already extended their conquests from sea to sea 
and were persistently pushing their boundaries across the river 
Narmada under the Satbahanas. The Chola, Pandyas and 
Cheras or Keralas were rulling uninterruptedly in the further 
south as ever. In Four or five passages Vatsyayana has had occasion 
to refer to the kings and people of the Duk'<hinapntha. For 
the first time we come across in his work the peculiar custom of 
circumcision like tne Jews and Mahomedans amongst these 
Dravidian people^ The custom of marriage with the daughter of 
maternal uncle is also mentioned, which still prevails amongst 


* Kitmaiutra, M. Paul's cJition, Sampra>ogiklJhikaranam, Ch. V, S. 33. 
t enimq pmiUm fwtft mWtJtreiatfsini^tpm ataei^erat nan 
itprfai I q atfnawpiaiqai itaifmrrmt; aan^ tfh anaraam; « 

— /6i(/, Piradarikailhikaranam, Ch. VI, S. 4. 

§ a iRranawt fitrw ataatftaw* atro i 

Bonares p 37*). 
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some castes of South India. Here the people were fond 
of delivering artistic strokes to their women during amorous sports 
— an expression of violent passion and sadistic temperament. 
The women, says the author as if from his personal observation 
and experience, bore the marks of such violence all over the 
body : and unfortunately in some cases the men in their blind 
frenzy had administered such fatal "love'blows" to their partners 
as to have killed them forthwith thereby. Malayavati, the chief 
queen of the Andhra King. Kuntala Satakarni, for instance, could 
not withstand such a diabolic stroke on the head by her royal 
spouse and had to die in consequence*. A Chola king, killed a 
courtezan named Chitraseni by a similar stroke on the chest 
which in the technical language of the Kimaautra is called a 
“Kila”. A wedge-like stroke called “Viddha" aimed by Naradeva, 
a general of the Pindya army, at the cheek of a dancing girl; 
missed its mark with the result that she had to lose an eye. 

There was, moreover, the evil practice of anal coitus amongst 
the Southernersf. it is hardly credible that this was widely practised 
by all the decorous people on their legitimate wives. This ^orm of 
perversion was probably more frequent amongst the Southern 
people than the Northern, but it was given countenance to almost 
exclusively by the wretched libertines, prostitutes and women' of 
negotiable virtue. In the Andhra land, many women were used 
to that particular kind of coition called “Bidavaka" which consist- 
ed in holding the male organ tightly compressed within the folds 
of the labia minora like the littoral iiiaie ( ^7^ )t. In anotlier 

* This is one of the two singular passages which have formed the basis of 
contention for the ChakUdar School to bring the date of JCama$uira after the 
2nd century A. D. As we have already esiimatedr this illustrative passage could 
have easily been foisted in by a subsequent editor or a manusaipt'scribe at a time 
when the calumny of Kuntala Satakarni had just taken air. 

t rtwTTft I 

— Kamaautra, M. Paul's edition, p. 573. 

—Ibid, S^mprayOgikidhikaranam, 
Ch»VI, ^ I9«’20 ; Ch. Vill, S. 15 f vrde also Jasodharendra'i commentary 
on thitih 
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passage, Vatsyayana certifies that the Andhra women in general 
were moderately passionate, but their tastes were sullied and their 
habits impure**^. There was a reprehensible usage in this country 
which demanded of every householder to send his daughter on 
the tenth day of her marriage to the king s private chamber with 
some presents and to have her relished by himt. 

An almost identical custom is said to have been prevailing in 
Berar (Vidarbha), Aparantaka, Saurashtra and other western 
districts. The ambitious and winsome wives of the Berar citizens 
voluntarily went to the royal seraglio with the full knowledge of 
their guardians and shared his couch with ostensible pleasure for 
a fortnight or a month at a stretch. In this very kingdom the 
harem^ladies in some cases unscrupulously entered into incestuous 
relationship even with their step-sons. The youths here were 
equally unprincipled in that they never desisted from casting their 
lustful glances on any women, related or unrelated, save and 
except their mothers^. Vatsagulma, a nourishing town in 
Vidarbha§, had been for many years the favourite haunt of the 
pleasure-seeking aristocrats like modern Monte-Carlo of Europe. 
It festered in inconceivable license and libertinage in the age 
under our consideration. The life of the harem-ladies was rotten to 
the core; owing to the strict vigilance of the palace-guards, the sons 
of citizens with whom they were in intimate communication had 
to enter the harem under the guise of, and accompanied by, the 
royal maid-servants. The beautiful wives of the high stale-officers 
were brought away into the king's bed-chamber to spend the night 
with him. The Aparantika. people likewise sent their good^ 

• Ibid, Samp., Ch. V., S. 28. 

’^Ibid, Piradirtkidhikiranam, Ch. V, S. 19. 

—Tbid. Ch. VI. S. 13. 

— Riidckhtr»’s Kavyamimamta. p. 19. 
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looking wives to the ministers, high officers and the king to win 
their favour. In the land about Southern Kithiawad, Vatsy&yana 
observed a similar abuse ; in deference to the royal wish, city 
women were admitted into the palace singly or in batches, to 
yeild the king a • variety of venereal pleasure*. The royal 
prerogative to enjoy the wife, newly wedded or otherwise, of any 
of his citizens and officials, was not the peculiar characteristic of 
South India alone ; every student of enthnology knows that the 
loathsome “right of prelibation,"’ otherwise known as jus primiB 
noctia, continuedly for several centuries was often taken 
advantage of by the emperors, kings, princes, dukes, cardinals, 
bishops etc. of Italy, France and Englandt. 

Side by side with M&lava (Malwa), the Abhirakas are men' 
tioned in the Kamasutra. They orginally inhabited the south' 
western border of modern Rajputana, and being generally 
of a marauding nature, frequently overran northern Cujrat,. 
South Punjab and the eastern Rajputana as far as the AvantI 
frontier, till with the progress of time and civilisation they settled 
peacefully around the whole of southern half of Rajputana upto 
Madhyamika and also in Northern Cujrat extending to the shores 
of the Rann of Cutch. They were principally of Vaiiya caste^, 
but during the Scythian ascendency and admixture, most of them 
changed themselves into Kshatriyas. In V&tsyayana's timc,Kshatriyas 
from the neighbouring lands were employed in large numbers in 
the seraglio of the king and nobles, as they were believed to he 
truer to their salt and less unprincipled in their moral bearing than 
the Abhiras themselves. Still the harem'ladies were sometimes 

• Kamasutra, M. Paul's edition, p. 432 — 433. 

t '’A jus privies noctis (right to the first night) has also existed and will 
sometimes exist in some tribes ; but thb right is reserved for the chiefs, kings or priests, 
and allows them to have sexual intercourse before the husband with every newly 
married woman during the first night of the nuptials. This is a barbarous custom based 
on the right of the stronger, and analogous to the privileges claimed by the European 
nobles from their serfs or peasants."— August ForePs The Sexual Question, p. 151. 

t Though from a diction of Paianjali, it is known that the Athiras or Abhirakas 
were Slldras by caste. [ Vide Kielhorn, Mahabhasya, \, 252, "ind. Anti/' 19i8, 
p. 36 V Probably he has confused the Abhiras with the aboriginal tribe called Bhilas 
who inhabited the mountainous region of the Ar:xy\’li. 
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f|)und to be in tenns with the Kshatriya mimaterialU palatinus*» 
Illicit love is supposed to have been nmning rampant among all 
calsses of Abhiras in VstsySyana's age. Kottar&ja, an Abhira 
chief, had formed a liaison with the wife of a rich merchant 
named Sresthi Vasumitra. One night when he was stealthily 
entenng her private apartments, he was seized and assassinated 
by a washerman v nployed for the purpose by the king's brother 
who had a pretension to the throne. 

Amongst the different races and tribes of various kingdoms in 
South India, the author pf the Kamaautra alludes to the sexual 
characteristics of the Dr&vidas, the V&navasikas and the Mah&rish' 
trikas. Vanav&sa was the chief town of a small kingdom in and 
around the modem North Kanatm,<ltttnct -in Bombay Presidency 
The kingdom was then known as Vaiiayantl. The ladies of 
Vanav&sa were moderaldy passionr^ ^ugh they could stafldl 
different forms of caress by a suitable peison. The women here 
were very tactful in keeping the defects 'Of their body concealed 
even from their lovers. On the other hand, they were given to 
casting slurs on, and cracking jokes with, others ; but anyway they 
avoided uncharitable remarks and obscene talks. The Marhaka 
women, akhough patronisers of the $ixty«four arts, were fend of 
indecent jokes and contumelious words. They were always 
aggressive in matters of Jove and sometimes forced men to have 
connection with thto In another place, V&tsy&yana makes an 
appreciative study of fee nails of the Mahftr&shtrikas pari paa$u 
wife those of the CaudaSi Healso adds feat the sexual fervency 
of the former travels midway between two eigietnes, though 
at suitable places and times it can be- made to attain either extreme. 

V&tsy&yana has but once mentiorted the Saindhava*, the people 
of Sindhudefe or modern Sind, in a single solitary passage that 
appertains to the lewdness of the harem'Iadies. The janitors and 
anisans had, as a matter of course, feee access to iho royal 

« inwiautdlw^ %-Kamam*n, p. 40. 

S ««« oak % ew dNi n 

nemfvei: S-/W4, s^*ycajaadhiiawAvn,ai.v,s.?« 
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seraglio, and they were often invited to the couch of the king's 
women who seldom felt any abhorrence to give themselves up to 
men of such inferior status*. 

Vatsyayana has touched upon or spoken at some length of 
almost all the principal races of this vast country ; but it is doubtful 
whether he himself travelled all through out India and made a 
personal note of these people to derive a first hand knowledge of 
their character. Most likely he had to depend much upon the 
hearsays, the local traditions and the contemporary or 
anterior literature avaiiab’e to him. From all the evidences 
that his book can supply us with, it appears that he was a native 
of the North Punjab, and probably belonged to the Vatsya line 
of Taksha^ila. VatsySyana was evidently his patronymic surname 
derived from his gotranuma ; and some authorities have sup' 
posed that his real or first-name was MallanSgat. Chanakya or 
Kautilya, Chandragupta's minister and Banabhatta, author of 
Harahacharita, also belonged to this great Brahmin lineage^ 
Sometime before Chanakya. a scion of the family had migrated 
to Magadha. It is, however, difficult to establish that Mallan&ga 
Vatsyayana belonged to any family of the Magadhan settlers. 
To whatever place his birth may be ascribed, it is plain to 
presume that he had visited the important towns of Ko^ala, 
Madhyade^a and Magadha to collect the old manuscripts of 
Babhravya, Charayana, Dattaka and others who are all supposed 
to have been natives of these places. But Vatsyayana's itinerary 
observations did not extend beyond the boundaries of Pataliputra 
in the east, and he hardly has acquired any personal know- 
ledge of the people of Anga, Vanga, Cauda and Kalinga. 
But he "appears to have been acquainted more thoroughly 
with South-western India” and also that portion of Central 
India which at that moment tended to pass over under the 
Andhra yoke. 

* Op. cit, P&rad2ltik2Lclhikaranam, (lyenger's edition), p. 178. 


Jaiodharendra's Commentary, Ch. I, 
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Most of his records of harem-scandals were presumably 
based on popular rumours current in his time and second-hand 
reports. And the first-hand knowledge which he gathered of 
the sexual proclivities of different classes and races of people, 
were not often, as wc strongly suspect, the result of such close 
and persistent observation as would warrant the making of 
sweeping generalisations. As regards fellatio, cannilitictux, 
coitus per anum and other scandalous practices which he 
has sometimes with a hasty judgment attributed to all men and 
women of a particular land, they were, we have reasons to 
believe, mostly favoured by a set of perverted libertines, loose 
women and prostitutes of the C3 class. It was not easy in those 
days, as it is even now, to feel the pulse of a whole race of 
people — far less to make a precisely correct reading of the 
sexual temperament of a debonair and cultured society, for a 
sojourning stranger, howsoever intelligent an ovserver he might 
prove himself to be. Notwithstanding all this, Vatsyayana's 
informations regarding the habits and private lives of the most 
of the kings and nobles of the time can be taken as essentially true 
in as much as from the time of the Epic the moral laxity of the 
royalty had been remarkably waxing The author was 
indubitably more familiar with the people of the Punjab, the 
Bahhka, the Strirajya and other adjoining hill districts, amongst 
whom he seems to have spent some part of his life, and 
consequently the treatment of their modes and manners has been 
more faithful than the others. 

From the second century B.C. to the third century A.D. to 
which we have deliberately assigned the age of Vatsyayana 
along with bis emendators and interpolators, different parts of 
India was passing through great political changes with the 
rise of new powers and the fall of old as well as the 

consolidation of conquest by strange invaders. The Sakas, 

the Kushanas and the Palhavas (Parthians) pitched their 
banners in a major portion of North and Western India. 
The Sunga and Kanva dynasty that successively ruled 
North India, parsed out of sight one after the other a 

few years before the advent of the Christian era. Time' 
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honoured customs, economic conditions and political institutions 
underwent modifications, more or less, at the hands oF foriegn 
administrators. The custom oF Suttee received a Far greater 
impetus and Found a wider scope than beFore through the Saka 
influence*. The Sakas and Kushanas, on the contrary, became 
mostly Hinduised, swelling the number oF Kshatriya caste as 
their names ending in Varman and Datta invariably suggest, and 
the rest embraced Buddhism, thus merging themselves irretrievably 
into the people they governed. Northern India could not 
throw off this ^uoat-Foreign yoke till the rise oF the Gupta dynasty 
at about 320 A.D., and the Western India till the end oF the 
Fourh century. 

During this long period, nevertheless, the life and status pf 
the vesyiia and ganikas underwent little changes worth the 
name. The ganika was an indispensable and estimable 
Factor in all public Functions oF the town as well as in the liFe oF 
the aristrocraicy. The age oF Vatsy&yana was characterised by a 
high esthetic refinement and considerable progress in all 
branches oF art and literature. Wealth and riches, milk and 
honey were flowing proFusely in the country through extensive 
trade with the Far eastern and western countries including Java, 
Sumatra, Cambodia and China on one hand and Mesopotamia, 
Arabia. Egypt and Rome on the other. In spite oF the political 
vicissitudes, the liFe oF the average citizen was on the whole 
tranquil and easy-going, and proverty was but limited to a 
negligible handFul- The materialistic prosperity in abundance 
was responsible For the Formation oF a class of people who 


* The iJea of Suttee never aossed the Indian mind before the third or fourth 
century B. C.. Onesicritus definitely speaks of it as a peculiar custom of the 
*'Ca(hacans'* (Scythians). Long after this, when most of the Scythians settled in 
India as Kshatriyas, the custom for a time was only delimited to them. The 
Greeks had a theory to account for the origin of this custdar. The f^tleory which 
might be one of their plausible concoctions gives that-" formerly wMi in 
high life had been so apt to get rid of thdlMiusbands by administering 
poison <ic. ihsit the kings had to introduce a law compelling the widow or 
wi.-cv.s be bcr.M alo^.g with her or ti eir cead husband, (see Straho XV, 7G0 ; 
/2iud.,NI\. ?3 I 
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revised their ideals of life in terms of Artha (money) and 
Kama (sexual enjoyment), having obviously thrown Dharma 
into the background. Buddhistic stoicism went a long way in 
giving a reactionary incentive to the rapid crystallisation of this 
newer ideal, which like the Epicurean doctrine sought 'to eat, 
drink and be merry' as long as there was lustre of life within. 
The Laukayatikas, as the people wedded to this cult were 
called, used to put forth the reasoning that religious austerities 
need little be observed, as the fruits of such pratices are but 
prospective and all the more doubtful and uncertain ; who 
would want to be foolish enough to give away to others what 
he has in his hands with a view to receiving some future 
reward ! It is better to be a pigeon to-day than a peacock to- 
morrow, better to have a copper-token that is sure than a golden 
coin that is uncertain*. 

This hedonistic philosophy had drawn many of the city- 
people irrespective of their caste, traditional creed or religion, 
to the gross materialistic side of life. Courtezans came in the 
midst of it to act as a centripetal inspiration. The citizens 
who had a liberal education and refined tastes, always clustered 
round these gilded mirrors of beauty to find a reflection of their 
own mind in them. They were favoured — nay ardently desired 
and adequately esteemed, by all shades of opinion— from the 
kingship to the curacy. The girls of a family during the Vedic 
and Epic ages were generally married after having attained 
their puberty and received a fairly all-rouiid education. But 
m V&tsySyana's time, they were married rather earlier and 
found very little time and opportunity to attain such state of 
proficiency in the literature and arts as the average ganika. 
Few girls were sent to the public schools, though a rudi- 
mentary sort of technical education with a special stress on her 
potential duties as a housewife, was imparted to every girl 

» It I I II ^ wnftmt W’nt ^tatt 

n at^: at it aa aluRtaiftt'aiwIaftat; anataa; ifti 

l^tanafhan*. n— .XTamaiurrir, Sidh&rankmSdhikaranam, Ch. II. Ss. 21-23. 
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by the guardians before her marriage. ‘Then again, the 
wedded wife on account of her manifold duties in the houses 
hold, could not cultivate the arts as thoroughly as she would 
like to." But in aristocratic families and amongst the rich 
liberal-minded Kshatriyas, the maidens did always receive a 
higher education in the Kdlas. The ganikds^ nevertheless, 
could not be^ outdone in all kinds of educational qualifications 
by any virgins or matrons in those days. Hence the author of 
Laliiavistdra—ai product of this age, made King Suddhodhana 
remark that he wanted for his son, Siddh&rtha, a bride who 
would be as accomplished in all branches of art as a courtesan*. 

Bharata who is supposed to have flourished at this period 
has given a nice portrait of an ideal ganika in his Ndtya' 
sdstra (Dramaturgy). He says, '‘A woman who knows the prac' 
tical and timely application of various arts, who has a thorough 
knowledge of the science and literature ; who is welUversed 
in the sixty-four recognised kaldn and particularly in dancing 
to the accompaniment of music ; whose conduct is marked 
by a respect to the superiors (in age, social status, riches, learn^ 
ingetc), by graceful and engaging deportments, by lively ges- 
tures and luscious blandishments ; who possesses strength of 
mind and tenacity of purpose, punctuated with a sense of 
delicacy and sweetnes. of temper ; who is free from the charac- 
teristic drawbacks of the average woman ; who speaks spark- 
lingly with a clarity of expression ; who can work intelligently 
without getting easily fatigued— is then to be designated a 
qantkdi. 

Courtesans who conformed strictly to this definition 
were not scarce. They had from their very childhood 
to attend public schools called Oandharvasdlds to deligently 
learn the sixty- four arts subsidiary to the highest technical 
knowledge of erotics. The course was as long and difficult 
to pursue as it was expensive. If a courtesan's daughter could 

* ll— Latiravwtara (Lefmann's edicion), 

XU, 139. 

t Bharatiya Natyasastra, Cn. XXIV. 
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come out with honours or distinction, and if she had a touch of 
Rambha or Tillottam& on her person, she might be cordially recei- 
ved into the king's harem ; otherwise she would hang up the tablet 
of her "estimably ignoble” profession, which hardly needed any 
wide publicity or a term of probation. A small fraction of them 
even went to the stage, if it held out better prospects. V&tsy&yana 
certifies that these actresses {tkshanikas) were very deft carriers 
of love-messages*, in any case and under all circumstances, 
the lot of the ganikas were far better than that of the ordinrry 
prostitutes. There were many people of strong moral calibre 
who although evidently despised them for the life they led, 
treated them with a spirit of toleration on the score of their high 
intellectual acquirements. 

The Indian hetairse were frequently invited by respectable citi- 
zens and members of the corporations to the religious festivities, 
private dramatic performances, various social gatherings (clubs)t, 
literary conferences etc., either as witnesses or to actively take part 
in them. The author of. the Kamoautra has given descriptions 
of the garden-parties and holiday-excursions of those days. 
Every rich and respectable citizen had then a garden (with a small 
well-furnished house and one or two well-kept tanks) outside, 
but not very far from, the city. Early in the morning a company 
of friends would set out for the garden mounted on horse-back, 
accompanied by a batch of courtesans and followed by a few 
servants with the necessary paraphernalia. There they 
would pass the whole day in feasting, drinking, singing, 
dancing, sporting in the artificial lakes and in games of 
chance or diverting themselves with the fights of cocks, 
quails or rams. In the evening they woulo return to the town 


* Kamoautra, Etentrss edition, pp. 280, 366. 

t "At these gatherings were invited ganikas or brilliant artists who by their 
education and knowledge of the arts, could please the nagaraka (citizen) by 
meeting him on his own ground, viz., in mental and aesthetic culture, and who 
therefore loved and honoured by the people. Sometimes the parties vitere held at 
the house of one of the ganikaa." ... 

—Stvdiea t‘n Vatagayana'a Kamoautra, p. 165, 
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wearing some pleasant tokens serving as remembrance of the 
picnic, such as a bunch of flowers or a small twig from the 
garden-trees*. The Udydnnyatras by which these garden-parties 
werelhen known, were sometimes arranged and taken part in 
by the ladies and young girls. By-the^bye Vatsyayana remarks 
that these excursions often afforded opportunities to the women 
to make or receive offers of secret love ; it was on her way to 
the garden that a virgin was sometimes snatched away from the 
company of her friends or relatives for the purpose of marriaget. 
Courtship and marriage by abduction was, however, not so very 
common in those days, and even widow-remarriage and levirate 
were fast falling into disuse. 

The (janikiis seem to have their own clubs, guilds and 
associations, from which they could raise a concerted voice and 
through which they could ventilate a common grievance. They 
framed such rules and regulations here as would guide their 
daily life and ensure their future prospects. From the common 
funds of the association they v^culd help their sick and needy 
sisters. Thf: ’nclian couriesan. .'lO doubi. Knew hc\v bes: to extiicatc 
money from the lovers : but she never hoarded it assiduously like 
a miser for the thieves or her spendthrift children. She also 
knew how best to put her earnings to use. Sometimes, of course, 
a major part of these went towards her luxurious up'keep, yet a 
certain portion was always set apart for charitable purposes. 
Conventionality of religion had still a strong hold on the people and 
specially on all classes of prostitutes who shewed a special apti- 
tude for its observance. They regularly made *'ch offerings to the 
numerous temples that had been raising their domes and pin- 
nacles all over the country ; they gave costly alms equally to the 
Buddhist Sramans as well as the Hindu Brahmins. The ganikas 
actuated by a desire for public good considered it as the highest 
gain to themselves if they could scrape together sufficient money to 


♦ Ibid, p. 53. 

See for a description of a pompous royal procession to a pieasure.^arden in the 
^'Prakrit Dhammapada" by Barua 6- Mitra (a. v.) 

T Ibid, pp. 222, 2*58, 275. 
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spend towards the building of temples, excavation of tanks, digging 
of wells, planting of trees along the road-side, erection of bridges 
or the creation of a permanent endowment for some religious 
charities* — the various acts of piety advocated by the most catholic 
Emperor Asoka of old. It is needless to say that the noble gifts 
made with their ignoble profits never caused any shock to the 
moral suscep-tibilities of the best class of people. 

Temples at any rate could not throw off its antique traditions 
of serving as so many safe meeiing^places of clande^rlne lovers 
and also as nice exhibition-stalls of venal beauty. Wnores of 
every description would visit the shrines each evening to recite 
their prayers as well as to recruit their preys. Even during the times 
of Kautilya and Vatsyayana, the mendicant orders did not enjoy 
a very high reputation of integrity. The Hindu and Jain 
religions, too, had by this lime, established a sort of monastic 
order for men and women in imitation of. and in consonance 
with, Buddhism, But many of these monks and nuns were ‘rakes in 
yellow robes' and their company was deemed unfit to be sought 
for by decent ladies. The Hindu Tapani and the Jain Kshnpanikd 
had small cottages or "hermitages** of their own, which sometimes 
served as the rendezvous for furtive lovers. It was not unlikely 
that they proved proficient in amatorial affairs and are said to 
have been occasionally employed to wheedle a haremJady 
out of her house or to fish out political secrets. The female 
ascetics were also largely made use of by the courtesans to 
carry messages of love to their constiluenlst. 

Prostitutes formed one of the accoutrements of the soldiery 
even during this age. The concubines and mistresses of the kings 
and his generals always occupied the centre of a moving army ; 
others made up the rear rank. Kamandaka is of opinion that a 
body of troops which includes a batch of sprightly and healthy 
women can valiantly fight § ; but in another place, however, he 

• Ibid, p. 340. 

t This may partly explain why in the Vinaya Pi taka the nuns were prevent 
ted from coming in contact with the courtesans. 

§ Kamandfikiya Nitisara, G. Sircar 6r Psaja R. L. Miira's editions, 
Ch. XIV, S. 80. 

31 
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contradicts himself by saying that an army sometimes fares ill 
owing to the presence of women ( ) within it*. This age- 

old practice showed signs of rapid deterioration from the end 
of this period till it became well-nigh extinct. 

Now we should turn our eyes a liuie \o the other parts of the 
civilised world and snatch a glimpse into the state of prostitution 
there Greece and Rome were, during the age under our consi- 
deration, two resplendent stars lighting th? course and guiding the 
destiny of all other nations of Europe, North Africa and the near 
East. We have already dwelt on the early history of prostitution 
in Greece, where the hetaira first made her appearance — a 
prototype of the Indian ganika. Philosophers, kings, priests and 
parishioners all made way before this flaming oib which knew 
perfectly well how to distribute warmth and create a conflagra^ 
lion, it was in the Island of Lesbos that we see the cradle- 
bed of so-called “lesbianism'* or homo-sexual love between 
women, and in the Island of Crete where first the reprehensible 
practice of pederasty was popularised. Greek culture bore 
marks of ruthless ravages by these savage lusts till her last 
breath. Even towering geniuses, Aristotle and Socrates not 
excepted, have been blamed of being victims to that most 
unnatural, most delerious and most incorrigible passion. The 
prostitutes and concubines were given the highest latitude in 
society and their glory was shed over innumerable activities 
of public life. Any man who aspired to be great, could not 
make head-way unless he “hitched his chariot to a courtezan’s 
star.” Thus Plato had Archeanassa, Meneclides had Bacchis, 
S )phocles had Archippe, Antagoras had Bedion, Crates had 
Hipparchij, and so on. 

During the early republican days of Rome, prostitutes were 
i'fegraded creatures relegated to a corner of the society. They 
were beyond the pale of the law for centuries, till in the reign of 
Auc jstus, the Julian Law branded them for the first time. About 
a century later 1 he famous jurisconsult, Ulpianus, clearly defined 
prosMtution with ail its filthy accessories. In the twenty-third 


S. 69 , 
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part of his voluminous work, he records under the title De ritu 
tiuptia rum : ‘‘A woman will be deemed as making a 'public 
commerce', nor only when she actually hires her body in a place 
of debauchery, but also when she is seen frequenting the drink- 
ing-saioon or any other places in which she cannot take proper 
care of her honour. 

*‘I. By ‘public commerce' is understood the trade of those 
women who prostitute themselves to all comers and without dis- 
crimination. Thus this term does not apply to married women 
who are guilty of adultery nor to maidens who willingly permit 
themselves to be seduced. 

"2. A woman who has given herself for money to one or 
two persons is not to be regarded as having made a public 
commerce. 

"3. Octavenus rightly holds that she who abandons herself 
publicly to the man ( of her choice ) even without accepting 
money should be included in the number of women who make a 
public commerce ( i. e. of prostitutes)." 

Prostitution within the first three centuries of the Christian 
era assumed so frightful a proportion that its different aspects 
and degrees had to be distinguished with nicety and recorded in 
the codes of the jurisprudence. In India we have seen a broad 
clas'‘ificarion of the open and clandestine prostitute's a" m ^de by 
Dattaka ; but Rome made a very exhausi ve classifications of t'lem 
with w\*f’iderfji pxir'jcr l!cu^n•f5S, so much so that rhe sl:y,hie-,: 
venereal aberration did not escape its notice. To qu are a few ins- 
tances, the ifiuii'stus reoresented that class of prostitutes who Vv'an- 
dered about on the street in quest of che iie!-', whereas the scnri<itln 
signified stationary prostitution which never solictied, but waited in 
the house for customers. Sfupnnn was the commission of rhe 
sexual act with a respectable matron, who, if deucied, wa^ 
socially and legally liable ; niaria wa-) the cornm'sn ".n of me 
act with a woman, not exactly a prostitute, who yjffered httle 
preiudice on that account. Again there were di^ renr knd^ of 
/emit* and i. e. ma'c and fennle ni.r.r- inih.’ 

(/'• nirn‘tncihu< were included ai! nicn and v. ' . * h ' k cx 
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assignation-houses in the secluded corners of the city and those 
tavern-keepers, hostelers, public-bath managers who engaged 
their domestics in public debauchery for money. 

Both Nonius Mercellus, the Roman '‘Patanjali'' and Maccius 
Plautus, the reformer and comedian, have furnished us with many 
grades of prostitutes extant in their times. The alicariae were 
baker women with their assistants who sold cakes at the doors 
of the temples of Venus, Priapus, Isis, etc. These cakes represen- 
ted in hideous reality the male and female sex-organs. The 
baker-women prostituted themselves freely with the votaries for 
a small consideration. There were flitidae who plied their vile 
trade amid the fields, the bustuariae who had chosen their 
pasture on the cemetery and who catered for the mourners and 
grave-diggers, the copae or bar-maids, the diobolares or the old 
hags satisfying themselves with two copper pieces, the noctilucae 
or night-walkers, the forariae or foriegn women, the deliaUa or 
the favourite of the rich knights, the dores or well-dressed flirts, 
^nd what not. Flavia Domitilla whom the Emperor Vespasian 
married with pride and who became the mother of Titus, had 
been a delicaia before she rose on to the high pedestal of an 
Empress. The jamosac were semi-clandestine courtezans drawn 
from the respectable patrician families. After dusk they would 
visit a public brothel where th^y had welUfurnished rooms rented 
for their nefarious purpose ; "they had no shame in prostituting 
themselves in the lupanars : some, in order to satisfy a horrible 
lust, others for purposes of an ignoble gain which they dispensed 
in sacrifices to their favourite divinities.” 

The last days of the Roman Republic saw the moral of its 
citizens turning from bad to worse. The depraved manners of 
the Romans became the pattern with all other nations within the 
empire, and their culture left the slimy traces of the coarsest 
license, like a ''slug" with its slavering shell, wherever it has 
travelled. “Masculine prostitution" thrived side by side with 
feminine, and it became more ardent, more infectious and more 
arrant with the progress of lime. We have not the heart to 
descend into the oonoxious details of thi«J subject that has so impu- 
dently been broached by Martial, Juvenal, Horace, Catullus and 
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even Paul Lccroix observes with reason : “For each class 

of female prostitutes there was a corresponding class of male pros- 
titutes, there being no difference between the two classes save that 

oh sex They were left, in their turpitude, a liberty which bore 

w.^ness to the idulgence. and even to the favor which legislation 
accorded them, so long as they were not free-born Roman 
citeeriS They were ordinarily the children of slaves who had 
been instructed from an early age to an obscene trade". Almost 
each citizen, no matter how great he was in the estimation of the 
public eye, had in his house a “seraglio of young slaves, under 
the eyes of his family, wife and children". Rome during the time 
of the emperors was filled with these pueri meritorii who hired 
themselves out in the same say as public women from special 
brothels set up for the purpose, and with panders who had no 
other ostensible means of livlihood than that of making an inde- 
cent competence out of this most hideous commerce t. 

The later Romans before they came in close contact with 
the Christian morals, could boast of merely a handful of Zenobia, 
Apollonius and ’^hc on oriociple n sa»ni!> 

chastity i.n and outside, maniage. :*re-riuptial unchasiiiy of young 
men. if it was not at all excessive, went uncensored, while the 
license of the mairied people was under no circumstances looked 
upon with disaprobation. Like the average Indian wife, the 
Roman or Greek wife was a model of modesty, fidelity and piety. 
While unlimited indulgence was accorded to the husband, the 
wife had to labour under many rigorous laws and coercive 
monogainic morality imposed upon them by the ‘male' 
law-givers. Any infraction of the marriage-^laws by a wife was 
met with the highest penalty, though the husband could twist the 
clauses of the law any way for his own purpose. Fierce resent- 
ment was sometimes felt by the Greek and the Roman 
matrons at the injustice of the laws that punished unchaste 
V^ives but not unchaste husbands ; and many a feminine heart 
Was burning with the moot question as to why every honest 


•Virgil has given a reputed example in hii Corydon t Eclogue 11 ). 
t History of Prostitution Paul Lecroix (Putnam's translation), Vol. I, pp.540-41. 
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husband w^s not contented with one wife just as every honest wife 
was with one husband* ! In spite of the rise of Neoplatonic and 
Pythagorean philosophies which essentially regarded all passions 
of the body as evils that virtue alone could expunge, the Romans 
could not reconcile themselves to the moralising influence of any 
doctrines that stood in the v/ay of fulfilling their carnal desire. 

Lascivious songs, mad concordance of the flutes and lyres, 
pantomimic sports, gladitorial contests, anomalous revelries, 
dancing and music of the Syrian, Ionian and Spanish women of 
pleasure— were all that characterised the social life during the 
incumbancy of the most of the pagan emperors till the accession 
of Antonines and Constantine. It is Martial who depicts in glaring 
brevity the Spanish dance that excited the desires of the most 
frigid spectators : “Young and lubricious daughters of Cadiz 
endlessly shake their lascivious loins to skilful vibrations." The 
Ionic dances which by spasmodic movements of the hips and 
other parts of the lower limbs imitated with a verisimilous exacti- 
tude the consummation of love, were even assiduously learnt 
by the virgins of respectable families, if we can rely on the 
authority of Horace. Adulter/ though sometimes was depre- 
cated, the relations with vile mistresses and concubines 
was even justified by moralists like Cato the Elder t. Cicero 
has left us a lasting document in which he adduced a curi- 
ous argument in defence of a dissolute client, and this will, 
we think, bespeak the kevnote of Roman feelings in regard 
to profligacy at the time. “If there be any one," he goes 
on to say, ' who thinks that young men should altogether keep 
rh£*m':e!ves j?loof from the love of the courtesans, he must be in 
fact very severe ; I am not prepared to deny his position, bu: he 
differs not only from the license of our age, but also from 
the established customs and allowances of our forefathers I 
When was it not permitted ? When was, what is now lawful, 
not lawful ? T’ Alexander Severus who, of all ^he emperors, 

* Plautus, Mercator, Act IV, £c. 5. 

t Hs-irace, Sat. 1, 2. 

§ V-:fum si quis est qui euam mpf. tn-i:s arr, r.W,. inu.r /j.' -ntui*.* 

est ill. c.jii'rn valJ<; severu*." etc ^Pru C.-ero, XX. 
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was probably the most energetic in legislating against vice, "when 
appointing a governor, used to provide him with servants and 
horses, and, if he was unmarried, with a concubine, because, as 
the historian very gravely observes, 'it was impossible that he 
could exist without one'/* 

Religious prostitution came very near preserving its ancient 
traditions and prim' Ve attractions at Rome, as ch/W legislation 
shut its eyes on it. The Egyptian Isis and Osiris had long been 
absorbed into the Roman pantheon, while Venus, Priapus and 
Mutinus had been feeding peacefully on the “indecent devotion'* 
of their initiates. During the latter half of the republican rule, 
the mysterious cult of Bacchus took its origin in the very heart 
of the Empire capital. It was an orgy, monstrous in nature, celebrated 
under the name of a secterian creed which drew novitiates from 
every rank of society, — the courtesans, libertines and women of 
easy virtue being its staunchest followers. The participants in this 
frightful celebration, both males and females, met in the night in 
the temple-compound and after drinking the “sacred" wine from 
earthen urns in the forms of phallys, and muttering some mystic 
incantation would come out of their secret retreat, half-naked, 
with disorderly hair tied round with ivy creepers and vine^leaves. 
Some of them would disguise themselves as Fauns and mount 
on asses. They would hoist enormous phallic emblems on the 
end of thyrsus-wand ; they would shake lighted torches over 
their heads and dance furiously with the vibrating sound of the 
drums, trumpets, bells and cymbals Then this delirious band - 
symbolizing atonce pandemonium and prostitution let loose, 
would move forward and make a round of the whole city. They 
would show up any man or woman whom they encountered 
on the street and would pursue with Satanic laughter, mocking 
cries and obscene gestures In the early hours of the morning 
they would return to the temple to enact the epilogue of the 
immodest conventricle in which “men became women and the 
women men amid a nameless orgy". Consul Poslumius and 
Consul Cato oromulgaied a most relentless ordinance against this 


Hiftory of European MoraU, LeeVy, Vol. p. 315. 
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Bacchanalian orgy, which for a long time to come remained 
shorn of all its attractions*. 

The matrons, the wives, the mothers of respectable families 
to whorn the civil and ecclesiastical laws bowed in veneration, 
tended to forget the austere virtues of their ance>tors, under the 
Emperors. Via Sacra and Via Appia.'the two famous promenades 
of the city of*Rome were not only frequented by the feinosae, 
delic'ita and other classes of courtesans, but by ridh ladies of 
repute who appeared there with a view to parading the pomp of 
their toilet and the "choosing of a lover or rather of a vile and 
shameful paramour”. Their senses were awakened often at the 
sight of a deformed slave or a valet, an impious actor, a dusty 
mule'driver or an enormous gladiator. The satires of Juvenal 
and Persius are redundantly filled with the horrible pictures of 
this “matronly prostitution". Then there were also to be seen 
young effeminates whose fingers were laden with rings, togas 
always most scrupulously draped, curly hair elegantly brushed, 
faces rouged and perfumed— ;the lads who darted meaning glances 
from one side to the other in search of their unnatural loverst. 

We need not further expatiate on the Roman immoderation 
in the age synchronous with Vatsyiyana’s ; but it may be 
worth while to cite a few random examples from the pages of 
history which, we hope, will more than give a finishing touch 
to the hasty picture we have tried to draw above. The abjectly 
material and grossly sensual creeds of Roman paganism had 
gradually dragged the people of South Europe into the whirl' 
pool of an extreme civilisation which knew no other end than 
the satisfaction of its bubbling egoism ; and this egoistic ideal 
began to be brutally carried into effect in the age of the Caesars, 
who were, as it were, its prodigious personifications. Julius 
(7- ff » $Ar whose military and administrative genius once made Rome 
the highest political power in Europe and most noteworthy in 
the history of the Empire, was perhaps the first great man to 
iiutil a goading motive into the Romans for unbridled depravity 


* lAvy, XXXIX 8'I9 ; Smith's SmalUrNMory of Rome, p. 154. 
t M. WallwnMr, Lift cf Herat* (g. v.) ; also vWe Juvenal’s Satint. 
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by the examples of his own life. All the historians from 
Plutarch to Dion Cassius are agreeable to this affirmation that 
J. Caesar spared no pains in defiling the conjugal bed of all the 
distinguished women of his time, including Servilia, Brutus’. mother. 
Cicero suspected that Servilia also favoured scandalous connec' 
tion between her own daughter. Tertia and the indomitable 
object of her putage. He forced many queens and aristocratic 
ladies of the foriegn lands he Mbjugated, to become victims to 
his venereal ardour. He wished in the heart of his hearts to 
enjoy all the handsome women of his vast empire. He has 
been accused by Cicero and others as giving himself also as a 
passive agent to unnatural satisfaction. The intrepid orator was 
positive that he at least prostituted himself with Nicomedes, the 
king of Bithnia* AIMS this, he is said to have been laden with 
epithets bfliw^lMaiiMlL .trony by personages like Curio and Dola- 
bella. such as “concubine oV a king”. “Merry'Andrew of the 
royal couch,” “husband of all the wives and the wife of all the 
husbands,” “Caesar has conquered the Gauls, Nicomedes has 
conquered Caesar” etc. He also loved Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, before Mark Antony, with such a relentless passion as 
she bore him a son*. The concupiscence of this remarkable 
lady has left an ineffaceable opprobrium on the pages of history. 
Not content with the continuous advances of Caesers. Antonies 
and Ptolemies, she would ofnn visit common brothels at the 
Head of night under a sobriquet and satisfy herself with as 
many filthy lewdsters as the few dark hours of the night would 
permit. On more occasions than one, .she bore in quite a 
sportive spirit the assails of more than one hundred momen* 
tar>- lovers in the course of a night t. 

The first Roman Emperor, Augustus Octavius was an effemi' 
nato in his youth and debauch in his manhood. Despite his 
famous Jul:an law against prostitution and adultery, he was so in- 
dulgent towards himself that Ovid is said to have dsgracefully 
witnesssed th.e incestuous amours of the Emperor with his own 


• Sue! 'll. 

T M*i-'.u> H.r.chfelJ, Seruv/ farSo/iiyv av.'. 

32 
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daughter, Julia *. If Suetonius is to be believed, the Emperor's 
friends had to spend a greater part of their time in seeking out 
for him beautiful matrons and marriageable daughters of high 
families, who were brought before him' in batches completely 
nude for his scrutinising inspection, one of his wives being alleged 
to have sometimes played the procuress. This monstrously lewd 
Emperor, moreover, changed wives as he changed his robes. 

His daughter, Julia, a princess and beautiful too, was 
nothing less than a chip of the old block, and she was often 
seen to have been prostituting herself at a street'Corner in front 
of a statue of Satyr or under the shadow of a sione-dias. She 
was married to the Emperor's nephew, Marcellus, at the age of 
fourteen ; but at sixteen she was a widow. She was next 
wedded to General Agrippa, a favourite of Octavius After a 
few years the second husband having died, her hand was for 
the third and last time given to Tiberius, the half son of 
the Emperor. During her maiden-and-widowhood as well 
as in a state of marriage, Julia gave herself up to not a 
very few men. But her pregnancy was always marked by a great 
flood-tide of sexual activity and even parturition proved to have 
afforded no interruption to her filthy derelictions. Macrobius has 
brazenly reported that when her friends jocosely asked her as 
to how- her children always took after the father when she had 
been submitting herself to the caresses of so many lovers, she 
would laughingly retort, "As a matter of fact, I never take 
passengers aboard until the ship is loaded {at enim iiumquam nisi 
navi plend iollo vccior^jn)X*> 

Tacitus, Aurelius Victor and Suetonius have given us enough 
to fill our hearts with abhorrence and disgust on the lives of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Otho, Domiiian, Heliogabalus and 
other Roman Emperors who proved themselves by their incon^ 
ccivable acts of lechery, incest, homosexuality and ingenious 
cruelties, nothing better than frightful beasts under the human 
skin. A Nero exchanging blows and billingsgate with the vilest 


Dr. W. M. Sanger, History cf ProaHlution, p. 78. 
See '‘Rebelais" Bk. I, Ch. Ill etc. 
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proMkiiKs of his eapbil, violating the innocent matrons u)d 
vestal virgins, purposely keeping a concubine who resembid '* 
mother in appearance and to crown all, going dwou^ a 
pompous wedding ceremony with a young lad name^ Spoius, 
is unrivalled in the social history of the world. It is useless 
to search among the archives of archeological remains, 
old coins, classical literature and faded manuscripts of India, 
for die counterpart of a Domitian bathing himself publicly with 
the notorious prostitutes of the city and depilating some of 
his favourites with his own hand at his leisure hours, or of a 
Commodus outraging the modesty of his sisters and nearest 
relatives, or of a Heliogabalus delivering the coarsest harangue as 
the president of a courtesans’ assemblage and having styled 
himself as an Empress, entering intb the formalities of a mock 
marriage with a robust slave named Jerocles*. 

Kinnara. Pingiy&ni or Anula fades into nothingness beside 
some of the Roman Princesses, Empresses and Queen'dowagers, 
who have left on the pages of history indelible records of their 
lives of horrible incontinence — lives that even Indian courtesans 
like Sama and Sulasa would blush to live. Domitia, Semiamira, 
the mother of Heliogabalus, and Messalina, the wife of Claudius, 
ate some of the names from the long list that chronology has 
very painfully preserved. Messalina who had been dragged from 
the mire of prostitution on to the throne of an Empress and 
who dared during the life of the Emperor enter publicly into 
marriage with a freed slave named Silius, has been immortalized 
in all civilised languages as a synonym for the most shameful 
and insensible prostitution. Juvenal (in his Satire VI) and Tacitus 
(in Book XI) have given vivid descriptions, without perhaps the 
least flourish of poetic fantasy, of the abominably obscene life 
this prostitutC'empress led. Suetonias, the implacable critic of 
the turpitudes of society in which he lived, relates with a righteous 
indignation the night-prowls of the insatiable Messelina : “As 
soon as she believed the Emperor to be asleep, the august courte^ 
san, who dared prefer to the bed of the Caesars the pallet of 

* Sw Airii^mnt of Xiphifinoo, M- Cousin’s trsmUiion. 
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prostitutes would rise up, accompanied by a single servant. 
Hiding her black hair under a blond wig, she enters a much 
frequented lupanar, drawing aside the botched curtain ; she 
takes the cell which is her own : naked, her throat covered with 
a gilded veil, under the false name of Lysisca inscribed on'the 
door, she exposes the belly which she has brought you, noble 
Britannicus ! . She receives with caressing air, all who enter, and 
she demands from them her wages ; then couched upon her 

back, she sustains the effons of numerous assailants ; yet, she 

sdli burns with desires which she has merely succeeded in irri' 
fating, and fatigued with men, but not satiated, she hides her 
soiled face, her eyes weak and blackened by the lamp, and 
carries away with her the odor of the lupanar*. 


PmiI Op. iit, Vol. I, PH* 296. 
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1. THE SADHARANYAS. 

t REF. TO CHAP. I, PACE 10 ] 

Sometime in the early Vedic Age, even when marriage insti- 
tution with all its successive forms came into being, the 
habit of promiscuity could not be done away with root and 
branch from among the Aryan Society. It was for a time 
permitted in a somewhat restrained manner only on the festival 
days and on the occasions of the Yajflaa, But many Rishis 
of the orthodox type having taken exception even to this 
amended usage, probably a set of women took rise — thoroughly 
accomplished and often youthful maidens of respectable paren- 
tage — who formally and freely joined in these festivities to 
entertain the people by their exquisite display of dancing and 
singing. They were by no means unapproachable to the 
advances of those spectators that happened to excite their fancy 
at these times and who could enjoy them only within 
the boundaries of the festival-ground and during the festive 
season. It, of course, came to be considered as a part of the religi- 
ous observance and based on a popular ethical sentiment as we 
have found in Babylonia. These girls never took any recom- 
pense for their labours, were pure amateurs and were likely not 
amenable to the solicitations of any man after the ceremony 
wasiover. These volunteers of ceremonial voluptuousness can 
be s&id to be the decrepit remains of a matriarchal society and 
their intercoursetwith man was always characterised by a personal 
liking and a fee^g of pious satisfaction, unlilte the emotional 
indifferenoe of the real prostitute. They created, as we suppose, 
a mysiteious halo round themselves and 'were always held to 
’be atme^ly pure like the Kedateoth;' < • They 
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are probably referred to as the Sadharanyas in several places of 
the Rigveda, mostly couched in nice metaphors*. They can be 
termed as the pioneers of religious prostitution or the forerunners 
of the permanent institution of the Devadasls, both of these 
originating admittedly in the non>Aryan South. Whatever it may 
be, the ‘S&dharaoyft' should in no wise be identified with the 
uxor communis of a later period. 

The Sadharunya needs also be differentiated from the Puma- 
chali or Jira, who then simply stood for women loving outside 
marriage and were sometimes seen to be running after young 
ment. During the Br&hmanic period, new import seems to have 
been instilled into these three words, ‘S&dh&rany&' being frequently 
used to denote the professional prostitute who has by this time 
been ushered into existence. The Pumachall acquired a more 
sinister sense during the days' of die later Pur&nasl. If our memory 
serves us right, the word Sodhdranya has nowhere been used in 
the Epics or the Puranan, though Sodharana'Strt (lit. ‘public 
woman') and Sarvasddharana'Stri were freely used at these 
times§. The term, Sadharanya which probably persisted in 
preserving its old connotation, gradually fell into disuse in view of 
the fact that the class to which it was appropriately applicable, 
had long made its exit. 


* itri nut uanit eait ewrrre'e *wSt Wire n 

— Rigvedk, M. I, S. 167, R. 4. 

t The Yajitrvedo, XXX, 22 ; The Atharva*v$ia, XV, 2, I et. seq. 

♦ See ante. p. 154. 

§ Cf. Pwn: i 

—Oarhura Parana, Ch. I !4, S. 74. 
mirefua ttsrj ga ere nr e T: tura; i 
jpiftirtTg e gaf e e xsiTe g n 

— J«sodharendr»'s Commentary on the Kamasutra, I, 9, 
1 1 h? latter h^s, however, meant 'all women in general* by the word 



2. ORVASI PURXIRAVa in the VEDAS 

( REF. CHAP. VI, PACE 126 1 

The Uiva^''PurOrav& incident is as old as the Vedax. Jtigvtida 
X, 95 first gave birth to the idea, which Saiapatha Brahmana has 
afterwards developed and clarified. The Rigvedic hymn which 
relates the story, “though obscure in many places and cast in the 
form of a dialogue, gives a fine lyric expression to the ardent but 
hopeless pleadings of PurQravas and the somewhat cold, but no 
less pathetic, rejoinder of Urvaii'. Addressing her as his ‘fierce' 
souled spouse* he implores her to tarry a moment, and they reason 
together for a while : 

"Let the gift brought by my piety approach thee. 

Turn thou to me again ; for my heart is troubled ; 

To which la belle dame sans merei replies : — 

What am I to do with this thy saying I 

I have gone from thee like the first of mornings. 

PurQravas, return thou to thy dwelling. 

I, like the wind, am difficult to capture. 

‘*Rebuking her for her inconsistency, PurQravas recalb in 
vivid language the days of pleasure they have passed together ; 
but the only consolation which Urvafi deigns to give him a her 
promise to send him the son who will be born to them. Even 
when in despair PurQravas speaks of self'destruction and wants 
to throw himself from the rocks to the fierce wolves^ she 
only replies 

"Nay do not die, PurQravas, nor perish : 

Let not the evil'Omened wolves dewur thee. 

With women there can be no lasting friendship. 

Hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women*." 

It should be recalled here in this connection that the tend) 
Mandala of the Rigveda in which this story occurs, was invari* 
ably the latest in composition, and in earlier times, the oonoep* 
lion of - a divine hetaira and her marriage with .a ^poral long 
did not materialise in the metres of the Vedic Rbhb- 

I X '» 

* Treatment c/£ow jii Sanskrit Litsratare — fVcf. S..K. Ofc M. ^ 
(Cal.). D. Ur. (London), pp. I'2. 
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VAISIKAM (The Courtetan’e art). 

( REF. TO CHAP. !X, PAGE 197 ] 

(EMerpts From Vatsyayana’s Kamasotra, Bk. VI, Cha. I-Vi) 

Fundamental duties of a Courtesan 

The Courtesan derives the pleasures of love as well as earns 
her livelihood from the paramours. Her seeking men for the sake 
of love is natural— quite in keeping with other women. The love 

they show them for the sake of money is but artificial They 

should often pretend uncovetousness in order that the love they 
simulate may appear as genuine and unselfish. But as money 
with which she is to maintain her dignity must ^ earned, she 
should draw it from the lover by intelligent means. 

She should bedeck herself daily with dresses and ornaments, 
and- stand near the door or windows of her house over- 
looking the public street in such a manner that while visible 
to the passers-by outsi le, she will not, at the same time, expose 
herself entirely to theii view. For, they are like articles of 
merchandise which should no doubt be brought to the public 
notice, but not to be too much exhibited. 

Friends of a Courtesan 

She should select such people as her friends as can procure 
lovers for her, prevent them (the lovers) from drifting into an- 
other's clutches, save her from all troubles, help her in earning 
money and will incite none of the lovers to maltreat or molest her. 
She should get such help from persons mentioned hereunder : — 

Police officers ; judges and magistrates ; astrologers ; adven- 
turous people ; heroes ; persons who have received similar training 
as she : those that are learning "Kalas" from her ; Pitha- 
taardas* ; pimps ; buffoons ; garland-makers ; persons dealing 
in scents ; liquor-vendors ; washermen ; barbers ; mendicants and 

* Pandit lyenger has translated Pithamarda as a storyoteller ; but according 
to ''Rasa^Maniari", he belongs to a species of gallants who know fully well how 
to oppeM a dtssalisfied or a hot-headed lady. In his mature age when almost spent^ 
ho often acts as a go-between either for love or for mon^. Story-telling 
90 htt subsidiary occupation or an accessary qualifieacfon. , 
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such btfwr persons whose business permits them to enter odtetiT 
houses and consequently to be of service to her- 

\^ho can give her Money 

A thoroushly independent person : a person who is in the 
full bloom of youth ; a nch man ; a person of known profession 
and sure income ; an officer having a lucrative appointment : 
one who has earned money without much difficulty (as in a 
speculation, a lottery etc) : one acting in rivalry with another person 
in love-affairs ; one who has a fixed, continual revenue : a person 
who is conceited and boasts of his power of attraaing women ; 
an eunuch (being on policy fond of women’s company so as to 
parade to others the marks of manliness which in fact he does not 
possess) ; one desirous of being called a "man” (having redun- 
dance of manly qualities) ; one of the two persons possessing 
almost equal merits, in a spirit of emulation with each other ; 
a person naturally disposed to be liberal ; one having influence 
with the king or his minister ; a fatalist (who believes that money 
decreases only with the frowning of fate and not, at any rate, 
through enioyment) ; a person who despises money (and hence 
spends it lavishly) ; a person who revolts against the commands 
of his superiors ; a person prominent in the eyes of his own 
community : an only son to his father — heir to a vast wealth ; a 
hypocritical ascetic who secretly cherishes an yearning for 
women : e hero ; and a doctor. 

^ho can give her Love and Notoriety 

One bom in a noble family ; a learned man ; a person conver- 
sant with all the social sciences ; a poet ; a good story-teller and 
conversarionalist ; an orator ; a ready-wit or a genius having a 
knowledge of the various arts ; one who esteems, and profits by 
the wisdom and experience of, the elderly persons ; a large- 
hearted person ; an enthusiastic person ; one who is unprevari- 
oaiing in love-matters ; one not envious or vindictive by nature ; 
one who is much attached to his friends ; one habitually inclined 
to arrange and actively takd part in pUgriniage, sports, social 
gatherings, musical soirees, (hamatie performances, etc; a 
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strong and healthy man ; one who is not disabled or diseased 
in any limb (not deformed, blind, deaf or lame) ; a man of 
sprightly disposition ; a man not much addicted to drink ; a man 
capable of effecting sexual intercourse to her full satisfaction ; 
a sympathetic person who can by proper advice change the 
habits of a woman : one who knows how to maintein relations 
with a woman without prejudice to his or her health* 

In short, a man who is of independent profession, not much 
subservient to women, not given to jealousy or atrocity, not 
quibbling in his actions, is to be deemed as an ideal lover. 

\Phat a Mistress should possess 

She should possess beauty, youth, auspicious signs on her 
lovely form and, above all, a sweet voice ; should prefer die 
merits of a person to his capacity of spending money : be 
naturally of a loving disposition ; neither weak-minded nor 
capricious ; be of discriminating nature ; free from avarice ; 
fond of social gatherings ; and should have a taste for arts and 
letters {Kalis). 

Common qualities of a Lover and a Mistress 

Wisdom ; good behaviour ; honesty of purpose ; sense of 
gratitude ; foresight ; amicable temperament ; knowledge of 
proper time and place for actions : refined etiquettes ; freedom 
from cringing and whining, loud laughter, a tendency to slander 
or do mischief to others, anger, covetousness in one and miser^ 
liness in the other, disobedience (to the elders), ftetfulness, and 
ficklemindedness ; and, above all, a thorough knowMge of the 
science of erotics and dieir relative arts. 

Persons to be shunned by a Courtezan 

A consumptive perron; a sickly firllow (specially one m* 
fected with leprosy) ; a man whose spermatic fluid (citilises 
women with disgusting rapidity (ufimvO ; a foul-moutiied perron 
(eitiier for his stinking breatii or for obscene language) or one 
who indiscriminately goes in unto . all sorts of women Iflie a 
crow blindly nibbling aiailgoodandbedthitigt; a perron tied to 
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tht apRMVstrings of his own wife (as he can seldom be won 
over by other women) ; a person harsh in speech ; a parsimoni' 
ous fellow ; a cruel, hard-hearted man ; one who is abandoned 
or dispossessed by his relatives ; a thief ; a haughty, self-sufficient 
person ; a man who deals in medicinal roots for sinister purposes ; 
a person who has no discrimination between honour and 
disgraoe ; a person who is accessible even to his 'enemies for 
money : a person who is inordiruitely shameless. 

Reasons of entertaining a person : 

Natural or true love ; fear of life's danger or dire retaliation 
(from a blustering ruffian, if she does not consent) ; money ; 
. spirit of rivalry ; revenge (as against the man’s wife who had 
onoe insulted her or against a lover who had neglected her, by 
taking one of his friends) ; a simple curiosity to test a person 
noted for his errotic experience and manly power ; a state of 
dependence (on him) ; her experience of hardship in sexual 
imepoourse with others, (so she prefers this man who proves 
wiiable in ' that respect ) ; charity ( by giving herself to 
a worthy Br&hmin or celebrated monk ) ; a desire to earn 
notoriety ( by allowing inteieourse on certain prescribed 
occasions, such as at a sacrificial ceremony, a garden-party 
etc.) ; compassion (as towards a person who professes that 
he would court death on her account, if his love remains 
unietumed) ; request of a friend or a patron (who may say, 
"A friend of mine has come, would you not entertain him for 
this night?"); bashfulness (when any one for whom she 
cheridtes much respect, breaks open his love to her, she con- 
sents being too bashful to resist) ; the man's likeness to her once 
beloved paramour (or dead husband) ; her conviction that she 
would be blessed ^ having connection with a certain high- 
souled, wealthy and beautiful person ; need for the satisfaction 
of a suddenly flared-up passion ; the fact that a man belongs to 
her own caste and have .been her co-villager ( in the case of a 
fMoily^vvoman gone astray) ; frequent association and consequent 
famfliarity ; vviU-to-power-atKi-inllkienoe. 
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How to entrap a particubr Lover 

V&tsy&yana is of opinion that only consideration of money, 
protection from, and prevention of, her troubles and instinctive 
love, are the determining factors for preferring a man. But the 
love which she cherishes towards a person should never be 
detrimental to the cause of Artha (money), it being the chief 
object of her Kfe. Even when solicited by the lover himself, 
she should not hastily succumb to his wishes, (but prolong the 
hope for some time), as men generally learn to despise a woman 
whom they can easily secure*. 

In order to test a prospective lover’s sentiments and faithful' 
ness, a courtesan should engage her own trusted servants, the 
shampooers, the hairdressers, the musicians, the buffoons etc, 
or the servants of the lover himself, or in their absence, die 
Pithamardas, to watch his activities and study him thoroughly. 
From any or all them she should learn the man's character, the 
depth of his devotion or attachment to her, liberality etc., if he 
seems to be a man worthy of her love, she should send to him an 
expert pimp conveying through him her loving wishes for the 
person in question 

When the lover is come, she should lovingly offer him betel 
and betel-nuts, flowers, sweet scents, (rose-water, otto, sandal- 
paste etc) and should entertain him with a private party in which 
free discussion of the Kalan will take place. When he gives 
evidence of his growing love, she should give him several 
souvenirs and should exchange with him some tokens of attach- 
ment (such as a ring, a scarf, a cravat etc), and should herself 
in due course signify her desire for sexual intercourse with him. 

When the woman has grown somewhat familiar with the 
novice of a lover, she being backed by the suggestions of the 


* Compare with this the wile saykif of a noc^i Greek hetaira recorded ki the 
Letters of Ariatenetus : is proper to put a few obstacles in the path of young 

lovers and not to give them all they ask for. This artifioe prevents full satiety, keeps up 
the desire of a lover for a woman whom he bves, and renders her favcur always 
rerishingto hirr./* . • • 
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Phhamarda etc.,* end pfovokins his whole interest on her by the 
display of all amorous gestures and by loving treatment, should 
entertain him day after day till he grows dotingly fond of her. 

Hov/ to please and keep a Lover. 

After she has secured a lover, she should enrapture him by 
assuming all the duties of a faithful wife, being concerned with 
him only (if she at all wants to be contented with dtie at a time). 
In short, she should so act that he may soon become attached 
to her, but she must not wholly (or at all) be attached to him, 
though pretending all the time that she is. 

She should be submissive to her mother who is generally a 
hard-hearted and avaricious woman, or in her absence towards 
her foster-mother. The mother or the foster-mother should not be 
too friendly with the man ; she should sometimes drag her 
daughter away by force from before her much frequenting lover 
(to make her submit to the caresses of a new customer). After 
each of such incidents the girl will naturally find dissatisfaction 
of love, feel misery, shame and fear (to return to her former lover 
who has presumably been displeased or disappointed, and pro- 
bably left her for the time being) ; but she should under no 
circumstances disobey her mother. 

But (if on the other haqjj, she wants to keep herself some- 
how in the good graces of thas man), she should pretend some 
such nondescript illness of impermanent nature as is neither 
detestable nor perceivable with the naked e>e. If there be a 
•bfficient cause standing in their way, she should also bring it 
to his notice. In order to show that she cannot go to him 
herself on account of her illness (and at the same that she has 
not forgotten him on that score), she should send her servant 
to him to bring the garlands and remnant of betel-leaves that 

* Here vganv; occurs in the text, which hu been c onwisim d upon by 
jendhuendra as faiiows : I 4 fVI flil I 

Thbhas barn further amplified by M. Paul, the BcnaaB nnilafer. by way of 
dwwing haw the ga-between employs hb artifices, when a new lover wants » 
mum home after paying Ws first visit to a prostitute's house. He says congsnialy 
lohim, "Wdl. why do you not spend the nighs-liere? WhymM youaTm 
fuming hone at thb lai* hour of the idght, etc. ?" 
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in^ht have been left after his use, so that these might eeivB 
her ostensibly as demulcent medicines. 

She should admire the manner of the paramour’s 
sexual intercourse and other amorous preludes. She should 
also show her eagerness to receive instructions ftom him in the 
64 KaUs and try to please him by adopting frequently the 
various postutes in the act of copulation as have been taught 
by him ; when both are left to themselves, she should gratify 
him by compliance with all his wishes and tell him that the 
greatest desire of her life is well-nigh fulfilled. 

She should carefully keep from his view her anal region, 
axilla etc. (last they should excite disgust). When sharing the 
same bed, if he lies turning away from her. she should not suffer 
him to remain so ; when he wants to touch her private parts, 
should yield herself readily to him ; should kiss and embrace 
him while he is falling asleep. 

She should try to humour him further by looking at him 
steadfastly while he is occupied with other matters ; regarding 
him significantly from the terrace while he is passing along the 
street and expressing bashfulness if observed by him ; showing 
hatred towards his enemies and love to his friends ; expressing ioy 
while he is glad and sorrow in his bereavement ; being anxiously 
on the look out for whether he is getting attached to any other 
women ; showing her anger towards him now and then which 
will only be short-lived ; giving vent to her suspicion about 
the marks of nail-and-teeth cuts found on his body (as to 
whether they have been produced by any other- women, though 
they really have been effected by herself.) 

The courtesan should not ever and anon be giving utterance 
to her love to him, but signify the same by timely gestures 
arxl behaviour ; but can speak it out openly when in an intoxi- 
cated state, during sleep or illness. She should, of course, 
always give voice to her appreciation of the praiseworthy acts 
of a lover ; should listen to him attentively when he is speaking, 
and make a show as if she is devouring his speech : praising the 
same by such exclamations as “well said," “hear, hear," etc, 
and add suitable reply to his speech if necessary ; folloiw 
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him closely in his eonwmation on all subjects other dtan her 
rival woman : when he heaves a long sigh, yawns, slips or 
falls down, she should express her deep concern as to whether 
he is hurt thereby or these are the premonitory signs of a disease : 
she should neither make any appreciatory remark about another 
person’s accomplishments before him, nor speak ill of a person 
on account of some such fault as are to be equally (bund in 
the present lover ; and should gladly accept vrhatever he may 
give her. 

When he has inculpated her without proper reason or Is 
afflicted with some sorrow, she should not wear any ornaments, 
use any emollient on the skin or partake of any food (until 
and unless called by him to do so). In either case, she should 
register her mental agony or condolence by means of weeping 
etc. Under certain circumstances (when her mother is very nide 
or when there is any other troubles), she should express her 
willingness to fly from the land with him, and in case she was 
traced and bound down by the king's officers, she would request 
him in anticipation to obtain her release by payment of the 
required security. 

She should let him understand that she is thrice blessed and 
her life prolonged on account of her having secured him as her 
lover : should fulfill her vows, said to be previously undertaken, by 
making offerings^ to the deities when' her man secures any profit, 
wealth or scores success (in any business-enterprise or gets 
a lift in the service) or has regained his health after an illness ; 
she should wear ornaments daily ; should eat sparingly but take 
tsourishing foods. 

She should sometimes introduce adroitly in her songs her 
lover's name and his family ; when she feels fatigued (perhaps 
on account of the strain of singing), should draw out his ‘hand 
towards her side and press it agaiqst her chest and forehead as 
if to soothe herself ; dien prefend to fall asleep in view’ of the 
pleasure derived from the touch of his hand, or she ^uld 
rbb|ine herself on his lap and fiy to go to sleep there. If the 
paramour sets out for any place, 'the should malde a gesture to 
follow him fos if to show that she cannot suffer the pang of even 
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a moment's sepsiation).' She should declare her desiie to derive e 
son by him. end her fervent hope that she may not outlive hini. 

She should not confer with others in private about things 

unknown to him She should apparently make no distinction 

between herself and her bver. She must not attend any social 
gadiering or other panics without him ; should give a riiow of 
her complaisance at wearing garlands and other things used by 
him and eating what is left in the dishes after his meals. She 
would at times better praise his family, character, skill in the 
arts.' caste, learning, complexion, wealth, country, friends, 
merits, youthful age and his pleasing conversations. 

If he be skiilhil in music, the woman should urge him to 
sing songs. She should pay him visits at his house afpunst 
heavy odds, such as threats (of her mother or some mischievous 
persons on the way), cold, heat or rain. She should sometimes 
gravely express her doubts to him that he might have used some 
phihies to enchant her, (as she will swear, she has never been so 
much devoted to any other person before). 

She will often enter into (false) quarrels with her mother 
when the latter strongly criticises her actions in getting so much 
attached to him. If she is led away per force to any other lover 
by her mother, she must loudly exclaim : “I would rather die by 
poison, by fasting, by some weapons or by hanging than being 
thus weaned away from my lover (though at heart she would 
wish nothing of the kind). At this stage, the middle man should 
step in to assure the hoc^winked lover that it was no fault of 
hers, and that the hargditn of a mother was responsible for all 
this fuss, and that she was forced to do it, and so forth. Or she 
would herself vehemently curse her vile profession (which allows 
such wicked acts as to make one throw herself into the arms of 
a man other than that of her own choice) etc. .... 

The following are the signs of an able lover .— 

One who commands absoulte confidence, takes delight in 
earning as well as spending, fulfills her desires and makes good 
her wants as soon as he conies to know of them, associates with 
her boldly without fear of others and never lies in wait for 
anythirv to come 
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How to Extract Money from Lovers 

There are two ways of deriving money from the lovers : 
Firstly, by the usual straightforward settlement of her dues (natural 
means) ; secondly, by resorting to various devices to extract more 

than the settled sum (unnatural means) 

The following are some of the means by adopting which a 
courtesan may draw out additional money from her customers, 
but at the same time would not appear to them to be much too 
covetous. She should arrange on a particular day to pay her 
creditors in cash in the presence of her lover (so that he may 
himself for courtesy's sake offer payment) for the articles she has 
purchased, such as jewellery, trinkets, various sweetmeats, other 
victuals from the hotel, liquors, dresses, flowers, betels, spices, 
scents and crockery. She should with assumed pride eulogise his 
wealth before her creditors. 

The courtesan should create occasions for performing various 
charitable deeds, such as the observance of a vrata^ planting 
trees on the roadside, raising gardens and groves, constructing 
temples, digging tanks, arranging festivals of gods and making gifts 
to deserving people. She should make up coloured stories about 
the seizure of her ornaments and dress by night'prowlers or the 
street-guards when going to keep her tryst with the lover ; or 
pretend loss of money and property by a fire in the house or 
by theft (the thieves making an entrance into her room by 
boring a hole in the wall*) or from other accidents (caused by 
the inadvertence of her mother), or wasting away of ornaments 
borrowed as well as those given by the lover himself in order 
to meet the expenses of his merriment- 

She may also take a loan to meet expenses on his account 
and enter into a hot dispute with her mother with regard to the 
same (as to how the debt could ever be discharged). She should 
express her unwillingness to attend a festival or a marriage 

• In the text appears the word which has been erroneously rendered 

Mr. lyenger as ‘'falling of the wall". But Jasodharendra explains it in this way ; 

•nw; i i 
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ceremony in a friend’s house on the pretext of her inebifiiy lO 
give suitable presents on the occasion. She should, of oouise, 
have informed her lover beforehand of the many valuable 
presents she received from that particular friend when 
the latter had beea invited by her on a certain occasion. Sometime 
or other she may stfib ojf even the necessary items of her 
daily expensed so as to evince a deplorable state of her purse. 

The courtesan can percolate money from her paramour's 
pocket on various pretexts ; such as — repairs to the 'house ; the 
birthday or christening festival of a friend's child ; giving to a 
pregnant friend of hers such presents as she naturally desires at 
the time (elie) ; or help her mite towards the cost of treatment of 
a diseased friend or one in distress, etc. She should make repeated 
references in a spirit of grateful remembrance to the gifts she has 
heretofore received at his hands ; should let him know through 
Pranidhia (confidantes) the greater earnings and better fortune 
of other rival courtesans ; should relate to her professional 
sisters with a flushed face and, of course, in the presence of 
her lover, the great benefits she has so long been deriving 
from him and the presents that are promised by or expec* 
ted of him in the near future. She can enhance her emolu* 
ment by "her flat refusal of the offer of her old lovers pror 
mising payment of higher sums than they used to pay, taking 
care that the fact of such refusal is known to her present lover ; 
and through a middleman, describing before the lover the liberal 
disposition of his rivals." 

Symptoms of an Indifferent Lover 

She should know whether her lover has grown indiflrent to 
her, by daily observing the change in his usual d^ortment and 
also from the difference in his facial expressions. 

These are some of the salient signs of his growing indifference 
towards her : 

(a) Gives her less (than what has been agreed upon) or 
something quite different from what she has asked for. 

(b) Keeps company with her rivals or enemies. 
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(c) Does other than what he is asked to do, (as for instance, 
if asked to take a bath, he wants to eat, etc). 

(d) Does not give even the small sum which he used to give 
towards the daily domestic expenses. 

(e) Either forgets or disavows his promise, or interprets 
it otherwise. 

(f) Speaks in a cryptic language to his frieods (in her 
presence), so that she may not understand a word of what he says. 

(g) Sleeps in other places on the pretext of some business 
with friends. 

(h) Talks in private to the friends or servants of his former 
mistress in a familiar attitude. 

The \^ays of expelling an Undesirable Lover 

As to one who has become worthless and at the same time 
faithless towards her, she should expel him by intelligent means, 
securing, of course, another lover to fill in his place. 

The ways of expelling him are as follows 

Open means : — such as her association with things or persons 
detested by him ; exhibiting such behaviour as disliked by him ; 
protruding her lower lip (in derision and contempt) ; thumping 
the ground with her feet (to convey her displeasure) ; opening 
discussion on subjects unfamiliar to him ; expressing very 
little admiration for the subject in which he is welhvcrsed and 
rather registering her dislike towards it ; throwing cold water 
over all his undertakings ; keeping herself surrounded by her 
friends as much as possible (so that he seldom finds opportunity 
to address her in private) ; an air of complete nonchalance 
towards him ; slandering others for faults similar to those found 
in him (so that he may understand that he is the indirect target 
of all her invectives) ; shutting herself alone in her room ; etc. 

Private means : — such as disinclination to accept drinks, betels 
etc. (rom his hand on the eve of amorous acts ; not yielding her 
mouth for the purpose of kissing ; trying to protect her genitals 
(so that he may not dally with it) ; protesting against his 
nail-and-teeth'Cuts : placing her hands in front of her like a 
couple of pointed pins when he attempts to embrace her ; 
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holding her body and limbs stiff (so as to prevent him from 
effecting coition) ; simulation of sound sleep (when he thinks 
of setting about sexual intercourse) ; when he is evidently 
exhausted, inviting him to a prolonged intercourse ; if he is unable 
to do it ( or backs out abruptly in the midst of it ), holding him 
up to ridicule ; even if he successfully finishes it, condescending 
him not a word of compliment ; when he is about to express 
his desire for sexual intercourse at day-time, flitting away to her 
superiors (so that he may not proceed to badger her there). 

How and \^hen to Reconcile with a Former Lover 

Having squeezed her present lover out of all his money, a 
strumpet should discard him and seek reconciliation with a former 
lover of hers with whom she had broken, considering if the latter 
has in the mean time regained some money and still retains his 
former passion for her. Enquiry should be made as to whether 
or not the former lover has since formed connection with 
another woman. 

There are six kinds of such lovers as distinguished by the 
following circumstances : — 

1. One who left her of his own accord and after staying 
with another woman for sometime has left her also at his own 
sweet will. 

2. One who having been expelled from this house stayed 
thereafter with another woman for sometime, and has been 
expelled from there also. 

3. One who though left her of his own free will, but has 
been expelled by the woman with whom he kept relations for 
sometime thereafter. 

4. One who left her of his own free will and has found 
another substitute with whom, he is still connected. 

5 . One who has been expelled from here, but honourably 
retired from there (i. e. from another woman)*. 

translation of this textual line as 
made by Mr. lyenger (viz. '*onc has been expelled fh>m here and has not sought 
another woman since") is evidently not faithful. 
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6. ’Jne who after being expelled from here has ever since 
been livt* with another woman. 

Amon ^ these, one who left her as well as the other woman 
(or women) of his own free will, is to be understood as incapable 
of appreciating the merits of the courtesans and being fickle- 
minded, is not fit to be reconciled with even if he renews 
his approaches to her. 

In the case of one who has been expelled from both the 
places (but did not leave one or the other of his own accord), 
thus proving his firm^mindedness and constancy, or who is 
known to have been turned out by the other woman (for no 
fault of his but) for her inordinate avarice and who is righteously 
indignant at the treatment he has received at the hands of this 
latter mistress, he is to be deemed as negotiable, if, of course, 
enough substance is left in him. 

There is no good in welcoming a lover who was once cast 
out owing to his absolute worthlessness and abject parsimony. 
With regard to one who went away from her of his own free will, 
but has been expelled from another woman's house for some 
reason or other, he may be taken in again provided he gives more 
than what he used to in former days. The man who withdrew 
from her house of his own accord, and has been staying with 
another woman, but now seeks reunion with his former mistress, 
should carefully be scrutinised before reconciliation. 

Before a courtesan sets in to reclaim one or the other of her 
old lovers, she should satisfy herself on one or more of the 
following points or and may thus deliberate . 

“This man was expelled by me on account of his offence 
of paying a visit to another prostitute and he has 

since gone to another woman. He (otherwise a desirable 
paramour), should be carefully brought back. I should all the 
more encourage him in his approaches to me only for the reason 
that he would thereby estrange himself from his present mistress 
or otherwise be shown the door by her ih no time. The sooner 
I can wrest the lover from her, the better, as the wench is bent 
upon sucking out for herself all the money he has till the 
last pie. 
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“I should seek reconcilement because the time of his earning 
is rife ; his landed properties and personal worth have since 
greatly increased ; he has secured a responsible position in the 
court of justice ; he has since lost his wife ; he has since been 
free from dependence on others ; he has separated himself 
from his father and brothers (and is, therefore, under no obligation 
either to them or to the joint family) : or by securing this old lover 
I shall be able to net a certain rich customer '*’who happens 
to be a bosom friend of this man. 

“This man has cortinually been put to disgrace and ridicule 
by his wife owing to his former connection with me and his 
having been ultimately dismissed by me. If he comes back to 
me, 1 would rather welcome him so that he may pay his wife 
back in her own coins. 

“A fast friend of this old lover of mine is just patronising 
a woman who is my staunch enemy and deadly rival ; if 
I reunite with that man, I may feed fat my old grudge by 
effecting a disruption between my rival and her patron through 
him. 

“By falling in with the advances of this man who once deserted 
me, I want to bring home to others his fickleness as a lover.*’ 

^hom to Prefer an Old or a New Lover ? 

When there is a prcspect of securing a new lover, and if at 
the same time, an old lover (in all respects reconciliable) presents 
himself, the latter is preferable to the former, as his character 
and the nature of his love to her are already weihknown, and as 
such it is easy to please and be pleased by him. This is the opi- 
nion of the older authorities — Dattaka and others. Vatsyayana is, 
however, of opinion that an old lover is one from whom all 
money has been screwed out and who can scarcely give much 
more again, and (having been once discarded) it is very difficult to 
regain his confidence. As to the new-comer, he will easily be 
amenable with all his naive attachment to her. But still nature 
varies in different men, (so it is better to make a preference accord- 
ing to individual cases). 

Discardea lover is sought for, for the purpose of detaching him 
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from another woman enjoying his favour, or depriving another 
woman of his attachment or ousting the present (undesirable) 
lover. A lover much taken to a woman is perpetually in the 
fear lest other persons should possess her ; he will, nevertheless, 
be blind to her faults and be making his mistress sumptuous gifts 
only on the apprehension of losing her. 

A courtesan should satisfy an old lover who cannot now 
give her adequate money (and hence has obliged her to lake a 
more ably paying customer), at heart ignoring the one that gives 
and loves her much (but whom she does not love in return). 

When brokers come to her with varied offers from new 
customers, she should prefer one whose offer .exceeds those of the 
rest. But she should not all at once dislodge the present lover (who 
has given her no cause for displeasure except that he cannot give 
her money enough and is moreover attached to her). She should 
allow him intercourse at her liesure hours. While maintaining 
her complaisance for the old lover, she should not reject or break 
with the present one who pays her most. 

If there be a prospect of earning some extra money, she 
should, after keeping the present patron in good humour, pay 
the other man a fiying visit ; and having received her wages of 
labour from him, should rejoin and please her permanent lover as 
usual. • » • 


Consideration of Different Gains 

When there are many lovers hovering round to seek her 
favours, she has prospect of earning much money every day, and 
so she should not attach herself parmanenily to any one 
person. She should fix a certain reasonable amount as her fees 
for a single night, of course, after taking the following points 
into consideration 

(a) The condition of the country (whether poor or rich) ; 
(b) the season (when the purse of the farmers, traders, land^lords 
etc. are comparatively fat or slender) : (c) the habits of the people 
(whether they are naturally of a passionate temperament) ; (d) her 
own worth, acconrlplishments and relative splendour as compared 
with other local courtesans. 
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Sometime (when lovers are not forthcoming of their own 
accord), she should herself employ professional panders or 
such persons as are in some way connected with the potential 
customers. 

On receipt of a comparatively large sum, she may 
engage herself to one and the same person successively 
for two, three or four nights. During this period, she should 
cofine herself to him alone and should not cast about for other 
customers . 

When there are offers of equal payment simultaneously from 
many, she should prefer one whom a friend of hers has recom- 
mended, or who presents prospect of visiting her again, or who 
outshines others in point of greatness, or who excites more 
infatuation or affection in her than others. 

That a liberal-minded person is to be preferred to an ardent 
lover, — lay down the Achanjas (i.e. Dattaka & others). The 
latter, if he be rich enough, may prove himself liberal ; but the 
former (no maltcr whether he loves her jr not) is :A*vv'ays •'cady ic 
give away money by nature. 

Even a parsimonious person, if he really loves a woman, will 
certainly unloose his purse-strings. On the contrary, a person 
though liberal, if unattached, can be made to give by only pleas 
and importunities,— this view is held by Vaisyayana. 

Then again even among the generousmatured persons, 
evidently the wealthy man is to preferred to a poor man : and 
one who renders valuable help (in her distress) is to be preferred 
even to the munificent. -says the ..... 

Between a grateful person and a liberal person, it is evident 
that the liberal man is to be preferred,— such is the opinion of the 
AchtnjHH. But Vatsyayana asserts in contradiction : A liberal 
giver though treated all the time with a loving devotion may take 
amiss a single fault of hers or believe in false accusations made 
against her by some rival counesan : he is apt to forget all that 
has been done so long by this woman on h\s account. The 
liberal people are outspoken, straight-forward and apathetic ,* so 
they do not tolerate the slightest wrong of others and easily pul 
their trust in what ethers may say. As to the grateful man, he 
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always remembers the past services of his mistress and does not 
therefore soon grow indifferent, and being discriminatingly a 
matter-of-fact man, he does not easily believe the accusations of 
other courtesans against his mistress. So a grateful man is more 
desirable than a simply prodigal man. Even of the former, the 
one that has worth and present prospects must be preferred. 

Between a friend (may be a pet lover) anti (a stra/*visi(or with) 
money, evidently the latter is to be preferred— say the Ach&ryas. 
Here Vatsyayana adds a dissentient note to the effect that the 
money offered today can as v\ ell be earned tomorrow (by asking 
the man to turn up again), but as to the friend, he may for ever be 
lost, if his request be not complied with. So under the situation, 
a friend should be chosen. But exception may only be made to 
this rule, when the necessity of money is greater or there is 
apprehension of losing the lucrative oCer for good. In that case, 
she should first pacify the friend by explaining to him the whole 
situation (saying, “I shall lose the money offered by this man to 
night ; I shall be yours to-morrow ; would you not spare me for 
this night and so forth), and then she should accept money 
'from the other man. 

Between money anJ the prevention of some imminent danger, 
money is evidently to be preferred, — the Acharyas support this 
view. But Vatsyayana is of opinion that money can be measured 
by a certain face^valuc (limited and fixed) but a trouble once 
begun, knows no limit and nobody can prognosticate where it 
is going to end. The point whether the trouble is negligibly 
small or of great moment is also to be considered. In the former 
case, it can easily be remedied otherwise. 

Under the following circumstances, a courtesan may accept 
even a small consideration from her customers : — 

(a) W'hen desiring to prevent a lover from going to 
another woman ; (b) when wishing to detach for herself a lover 
already attached to another woman ; fc) when wishing to deprive 
another woman of her profits ; (d) when wishing to cofhonand 
for herself a higher position, greater worth, and attractiveness by 
her connection with a person of note ; (e) when wishing to secure 
the man's help against some impending trouble ; (f) when wishing 
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to give offence to the present lover who, though he stood 
her in good stead in the past, has become wonhiess at present 
(in other words, wishing that he may quit hold of her) ; 
or (g) when, infatuated with a man, she wants his love in return. 

If she knows that through a certain man she w'll rise in 
importance and prestige, and get rid of a grave danger, she 
should not even press him for any payment at ail. 

In the following cases she should rea'ise her dues from the 
customer (either fixed or occasional) then and there (without 
setting them to the credit of him) ; — 

(a) In case if she understands that the man contemplates to 
give her the slip and take to another woman ; (b) that he is 
going to return to his wife or to be shonly married ; (c) that he 
has determined to turn over a new leaf ; (d) that his immediate 
superior, his father or guardian is expected to arrive there to 
chastise him ; (e) that he will soon be dispensed with his services 
in the office, or (f) that he is fickle-minded to all intents and 
purposes. 

Earning with its incidental Advantages & Disadvantages 

The earning of money by a prostitute is often attended with 
good or bad consequences, incidental gains or losses and doubt 
or anxiety. 

Untoward results may accrue from several causes such as the 
following 

(a) Want of proper discrimination ; (b) too much attach- 
ment (blind love) ; (c) too much simplicity ; (d^ too much pride 
or conceit ; (e) too much keeping up of false appearance ; (f) too 
much credulity ; (g) too much petulance ; (h) too much care- 
lessness ; (i) too much foolhardiness ; and above all (j) the 
decree of fate. 

Some of the consequences are : — ( I ) fmitless wastage of good 
money ; (2) loss of prestige ; (3) non-realisation of expected 
money that was sure ; (4) melting away of acquired possessions ; 
t5) infamy ; (6) subjection to cruel treatment, such as (a) the 
cutting of her locks, tying and beating, loss of one or the other 
of her limbs (nose, ears etc). 
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Therefore from the very outset, try to avoid all the above 
causes ; and even if any of them promises plenty of profits 
for a lime, it must be given the go-by. 

If by going in unto a certain worthy person, a woman obtains 
mopcy as vveM ar p'^esiige and is sought for by others and becomes 
a centre of universal attraction, then that is a case of Arthtlnu- 
bhandha^ i. e. an earning which brings more nToney in its 
train. 

If by selling her favours to a certain (common-place) person, 
she gets no other additional business than the amount paid by 
him down on the spot, it is called Niranuband fuirtha, i. e. an 
earning attended with no subsidiary results. 

If she accepts money from an exhausted lover who again 
secures it from others (by begging, borrowing or stealing), which 
act is sure to bring aspersions on her and sometime or other 
drain out her own savings, or if she gives herself to a low-born 
churl or a known criminal with the same result, it is purely 
a case A mrthonulmmihart ha, i. e. an income resulting in 
losses. 

if even at her own expenses she entertains a hero or an army- 
officer, a minister or some other influential but stingy government 
official, apparently without any direct result, but with a view to 
warding off an imminent catastrophe or counteracting some causes 
involving the loss of a pot of money, it is an example of 
Annrttuwthauuhnndha, i. e. loss of money leading ultimately 
to gain. 

On the other hand, when she spends hard money for 
the favours of a wretched miser, a pettifogging fellow who 
always overestimates himself, an urgrateful and unfeeling 
creature, or a scheming and over-inquisitive man, it is a case of 
only Anarthu^ i. e. pure loss of money and energy 

The followers of Babhravya interpret the term 'Libhayatoyogah' 
(bilateral gain or loss) in this way : 1. If a courtesan receives a 
new man, there is gain of money m addition to what is being 
regularly given by the incumbent lover. The latter pays her 
adequately without or inspire of her going to a new man. This is 
VhhuyatO’arihn i. e. gain in both ways. 
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2, . If the expense incurred towards winning the favour of a 
certain person (such as a police-officer etc ) yeilds no practical 
result, and if, at the same time, because of her failing to entertain 
her incumbent lover at the proper moment, she runs into an 
insurmountable risk, then that is Uhlmifuto^anarthd or loss in 
both ways. 

3. There is a doubt as to whether or not she would earn 
sufficient money by attaching herself to a new person, though it 
involves no preliminary expenses on her part. At the same time 
there is also a doubt whether her old lover would conuiWe his 
pecuniary assistance for some time (merely out of attachment to 
herself) even if she fails to give him sexual connection regularly 
as usual. This is a case of Ub hayato-art hasamafuja (question 
of gain on both the sides). 

4. In the entertainment of a new lover, she is to spend 

something from her own purse ; if she does not favour this man 
who is indeed very influentiak she may make an enemy of him. 
At the same time there is also a strong doubt whether or not her 
present lover out of wrath will do her some injury when he finds 
her in the embraces of a stranger. This is a case of Ubhayato- 
nnarthammtisyt'i, (i. e. a question of loss both ways.) . . . . 

Therefore, a courtesan should, after carefully considering all 
the pros and cons, and consulting with her friends and 
associates, proceed in cases where there is a large amount of 
money looming before her eyes, there is a doubt of earning 
anything or there is a hope of counteracting some colossal 
mischief. .... 

A number of clever voluptuaries (fe) keep for their common 
enjoyment, a single woman (who satisfies each of them succes- 
sively on a fixed day or days of week or in different parts of the 
night). This is a case of Gosthipariyraha- Here a woman by 
simulating a greater love for one or the other, should create a 
rivalry among all of them and make the best of her earing. On the 
festival days such as Suvaanniakn Holi)etc, her mother 
should let all the vitas understand that her daughter v'ould that 
day bestow he^ favours to that man alone who supplies such and 
such requirements of hers. 
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If an emulation ensues among them over the exclusive 
possession of her favours (for a particular night or for alt nights 
of the week), she should carefully weigh the results that may 
accrue from it. She should deliberate whether there is greater 
benefit from one or from all, whether there is greater trouble 
from one or from all, whether money from one means money 
from the others and whether trouble from on^ means trouble 
from the rest ; then she should fix up which attitude she may 
take to her best advantage. This is called Hamanlatoyni/ah, i. e. 
earning with good and bad results from all sides 


• FINIS 
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Drupada, King 49,82 

Duhftsanaf Ainoe 55, 64 


Durga, goddess 1$9 

DurvU 129, 130 

Duryodhana, Prince 54, 56* 62, 63, 64 . 
Dushmanta king 94 

Dwiraka or Dw&rgbati 60, 137, 138, 140 
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Buddhist nunnery 186, 187 

Ek&mrakshetra 131 

Epicurus 75 

Eunuchs 49 
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Extra^mariul intercouse 1 1 1 

Extra^vaginal intercourse 117 
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— resorted to only by loose 


women libertines 235 

Female ascetics as messengers of love 241 
Floralia festival in Rome 77 

Foods of a ganika 66, 115, 150, 151 
Fo'ShO'Hing'Tsan'King 164 

Gaius, Judge 177 

Gambler 148 

Gandh&ra 59, 226 


Candharva, Gandharvas 51, 52, 55, 61, 
125, 126^ 127 

Gandharva girls 128 
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Gandharva Vib&ha 7, 28 

Ganik&, defiintion of a (as given by 

V&tsy&yana) 156-7 

— ditto (as given by Bharata) 238 
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Garden-parties as described by 

Vtoyayana 239 

G8th&, G&th&s 32, 1 18 

Cauda 228* 233, 234 
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Gokul 135 

Conardiya, Conikaputra 198 

Gosthiparigraha 276 

Gramanar! 226 

Guest prostitution 13. 20, 21, 74, 76, 82 

Hareeta (Harlta) 61 

Hariichandra, Raja 1 5 

Heliogabalus, the Roman Emperor 251 
Hell, the origin of 153 

Herodotus on Egyptian corruption 71 
Hetaira, Greek courtesan de luxe 75, 242 
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and when to reconcile with a 
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94, 95, 97, 98, 104, 105, 106, 
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59 

Jarusha, King of Ayodhya 

206 n. 
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180 et mq 
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181 
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183 

Jitavedah 

11 

Jepthah, the Israelite general 

70 

Jerocles, the slave whom Helioga* 

balus took as his “spouse** 251 

Jesus 

177 

Jivaka Komarabhacca 
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Julia, daughter of Augustus 

250 

Julias Caesar 

248, 249 
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231 

Kairaliki 

41 

Kakshivina 

33 
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228, 234 
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Kaipsa, King 

135 etmq 
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K&ndarl, King 

181 

Kandarpa Nidhaye 
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Kanishka, Emperor 

160 
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89 

Kapilavastu (Kap lavatthu) 
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56r57,58 
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Lakshma^a 46 
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— , the land of die 128 
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Lomaplda 4f, 45, 46 

Lomaharshana (Romaharshana) 1 19. 130 
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Lupanar (Roman brothel), origin 
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Madana 142 
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Madhydek 221,234 

Madhyamika 217 

Madra, Madras, Madrakas 34^ 56 

elMTi, 225 

Magadha 57. 161, 162 

Migadha 118 

Mahamoggal&na 170 

Mah&padma Nanda 201 

Mahapajapati Gotami 186, 187 

Mahirashtrikas (Marhattas) 233 

Mahivefya. definition of a 154 

Mahaturikft 66, 210 

Malayavati 230 

Malini 68 

Mangalasutram 159 

Manu Vaiviswata 122 

M&rkandeya. Rishi 67, 68 

Marriage, eight forms of 6efMg. 
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Mary, the courtesan of Alexandria 176 
Mary, the sister of Mose's favourite 69 
Mary Magdalen, the disciple of 

Jesus 71, 177 

Masculine prostitution in Rome 79, 244 

245 

Mathura (Muttra) 60, 135, 217, 224 
Matronly prostitution in Rome 248 
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1 166 

MmIm 

291,252 

Rftnchftgftbya 

110 

MWartftlii pftblifMif (Minister of 
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7,217 

llift PkUce) 

209, 210, 235 

Penchftpgpg 

183 

MMmhie. MiiraM 

128» 129 

Penchesudhl 

93 

Mkdi 

186 

PindAVft, P&ndevu 7, 48. 49, 50, 55, 

Millluajt 

27 

56, 60,62,63,65. 107 

pmirAiniM 

11,27.124 

Ptndu, Pk’ince 

33elaftg 

Modoty of women 

184 

Plndyes 15, 

16. 18.21,229 
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149 
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. \2 4t9§q 

Mbnoiftmy 

5 

Pepnechus, Abbot 

175 

Monofftmie purity, instinct 

184 

Perexiteles 

75 

Motes 

69 

Penchirikg 

194,195 

Mudnus, Mutunus 

77 144, 247 

Perikshit 

31 

lUloJbnA 

pijfHnu 

20.28 

Pesenedi, King of Kofele 

187 

concubine of a 

Piuliputre 

194,203 

fhwM 

72 

Petivretg 

154 

iSfapn 

223 

Peusius 

75 
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Penitentials 
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Nktdirihe dwine Kshi 

93. 101. 129, 

Pederasty 

76 


140, 141. 142 

Persons to be shunned by a courtesan 258 

Ntmuchi 

205 n. 

Pimps 

113. 115 

Nendt the ettendent of Sivi 198 

Phallos 

12,1^ 

Niiedeve 

230 

Phallic emblems of Siva 

131. 158 

Nirilniufa^ King of Prtgjyocishpur 

Phallic worship 

15, 21, 157 


60, 137, 138 

Phryne. the Corinthian strumpet 75 

hlMyene 

142 

Pindar, the poet 

73 

NUetyis 

27 

Fingiyani, Queen 

182, 251 


194, 195 

Pithamarda 

256, 260, 261 

Nemg 

13 

Plato 

242 

Nero 

250, 251 

Polyandry 

6, 7, 81 

Nioomedeft, King of Bithnie 

249 

Pol>’gamy 

6,81 

NirenqbendItfrthA 

275 

POros, King of Taxilla 

201 

NkvirM 

178 

FVadhi 

89 

Niihftilfts 

61 

P^adweshi 

39 

Niyogft 

36 

Pk-adyumna 

62. 138 

Northern Kutuft 

34 

Prftigpatya Vibftha 
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77 
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— as a necessary parapharnelia 

of soldiery 46/ 62, 64, 65, 

80. 241. 242 

— , why sons are dUliked by 168 
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Piostitution in Egypt 77 

— in Gi^eece 72 et aeg, 242 

— in Palestine 69 

— in Rome 76 

Psychoainalysit of mythical stories 87. 88 
l\olemy Philadelphus 72 

Punishment of an unchaste woman 


Raineses, the Egyptian Pharao who 
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Risa'Leela 135 

R*ti 143, 157 

Ratnadweep (RatnadvSp) 49, 61 

Rivana 58, 92 

Regulation of public women as Uid 

down in the ''Artha^istta*' 807 
Religious prostitution 14, 71, 133,247 
Religio*legal prostitution ^ 133 

Remus. Romulus 76r 77 

Rhodopis. the Egyptian courtesan 72 
Right of prelibation O'va pnmos 

noefta) 232 

Rishyafringa 41, 42, 43, 45, 97 

Roi de ribauds 209, 210 

Rudra 15 


in hell 

154 

Punnaka. the banker of Rajagriha 168 

Puitnas, the names of the 

120 

Putinas* classification of unchaste 

women 154 

Puffifory 

148. 153 

Puru 

60. 100 n. 

Pururava Aila 

100 n, 107, 

123, 124. 

125, 126, 254 

Purushottam-Kshetra 

134 

Pushyamitra Sunga 

216, 217 

Puspotkata 

68 

Pythionice 

76 

Qualities of a lover 

258 

— of a mistress 

258 

Raivataka 

61 

Rliagriha (Raigir) 162. 

163, 166, 168 

Riki 

68 

Rlkshasas 

11,68 

RlbhasM (Ralshasi) 

>68 

Rliohau Vibiha 

6,28 

Rimi, Rimachandra of Ajodhyf 31.41, 


46, 68, 106, 137 n, 156 
Rambhft I, 89, 92. 95, 124. 129 


Rupaiivi 


m, 195 

Ruru 


92,99 

S&bitri 


1 

Sachee (Sachl) 


97, 

Sacred prostitution 

20, 72, 74, 76, 82 

S&dh&rany&s 


253, 254 

Sadhirans'Stri 


254 

Saivas 


158 

Sakeca 


217 

— , the people of 


223 

Salavati 


167 

Salyas 


34 

Sama, the courtesan 

172. 

174, 251 

Samantata yogih 


277 

Samaritan woman 

from whose 

hands Jesus drank water 

177 

Saiphitas, the names of the 

106, 109 

Samson 


70 

Samudragupta 


160 

Slnkhya Dar^a 


161 

Sinti who decoyed Rishyasrinta 

45 

Santati, minister of Pasenadi 

211 

Saradwanu, Risht 
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41,97 
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77 
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Srael, the courtesan 
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75 
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226^ 227, 235 
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Subbilu Suma 
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48,62 

Suddhodhana, Sil^ chief 

160,238 

Sudeshni 

50,51 
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173. 174, 251 
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Sumana, the husband 
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15 

Sunda & Upasunda, the story of 
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182 
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